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 ADVERTISEM ENT. 


"Tus fins Edition of the History of the 
Campaign of 1796, in Germany, and in 
Italy, published three years ago, having 

been exhausted for a long time back, and its 
author having proposed, also, to publish the 
Jistory of the War carried on in 1797, 1798, 
and 1799, in Germany, Italy. Switzerland, 

and Holland, he has been induced to make 
a second Edition of his first work. He has 
added to it, and has caused to be exprexaly 


engraved for the purpose, Maps of the coun- 
tries which were the theatre of the campaign 
of 1796. Several additions and corrections 
have also been made. The Author, however, 
has made no other changes than what the 
„„ truth 
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iv ADVERTISEMENT. 


truth of the facts rendered necessary: he has 
left all the reasonings, opinions, and con- 


jectures, such as they were, in the first Edi- 


tion, thinking that the reader of the present 


day will not be displeased to find what were 


the impressions which the events and the 
result of the campaign had made on the 


public mind, at the commencement of the 
| year 1797, the time at which this work Was 
first a 


It is as to say, that the high 
price to which paper has lately risen, and 
the still greater inerease of expence, incurred 


by the addition of the maps, do not permit 


the price of this volume to be left the same 
as that oF the first "Eon, | | 
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No Person can be ignorant, how cotally 
the war, which has desolated Europe for 
five years, has differed from all preceding 
ones in its nature, in the means that have 
been employed for the prosecution of it, 
and in the consequences that have resulted 


from it. IU history, inseparable from that 
of che French Revolution, will, doubtless, be 


the most remarkable feature of the annals 
of this age. The campaigns of 1794 and 
1796 will particularly attract the attention 
of posterity. In the first of these, political 
errors, still more than force of arms, en- 
abled the French to become masters of the 
Netherlands, of Holland, and of all the 


b g countries 
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countries on this side of che Rhirie. The 
union of Belgium to France, and che appli- 


cation of the French system to Holland, ” 
left no doubt of the project formed by. 


the Freneh, to enlarge their territory, and 


to compel Europe to submit, either to their 
arms, or their principles. The spirit of mo- 


deration, which the successors of Roberspierre 
were obliged to affect for some time, as 
well as other political reasons, prevented 


the French from pursuing their ambitious 
designs, during the year 1795. They re- 


sumed the execution of them in 1796, em- 
ployed more considerable means, and com- 
bined them with' greater ability. They 
knew how to take advantage of the disunion 


and the errors of. their enemies ; diminished 


their numbers, partly by terror, partly by 
Seduction; invaded Germany as well as 
Italy; and were on the point of accomplish- 
Ing their plan of general disorganization in 
its fullest extent. One young hero saved 
| Germany: but a young man, also, on the 

dbther 


panracy wi 


other de, was almost constantly" victorious 
20 wy CC 


The ditastiogs consequenees which thee” | 
events might have brought with them on 
Europe, the effects which they have al really 
produced, and those which may result from 
them hereafter, attach a considerable de- 
NY gree of importance and of interest to the 
| campaign of 1796, Possibly there may be 
some persons who would wish to have be- 
fore them, in one view, all the various facts 
which compose it, combined, arranged, and 
connected. This is what the Author now pre- 
sumes to offcr to the publie. He has neglected | 
no enquiries, nor Pains, to give to this his 
torical account, exactness and perspicuity, 
che only merits of which a work of this 
sort will admit. It seems to him chat he 
who writes, not on theories, but on facts, 
is absolutely bound to be impartial, both 
with respect to things, and to persons, what- 
ever may be his own interests and opinions. 
4 : He 
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He has endeavoured to prove himself ach 5 
to his readers. 


The materials from which this work 
is composed, have been partly collect- 
ed from the accounts officially published 
at London, Vienna, and Paris; and partly 
procured, through means of a correspond- | 
ence constantly kept up with some dis- : 
unguished military characters on the Con- 
tinent. Some of these have been, and 
still are, actually engaged in this war; and 
the others have watched its progress with the 
most attentive and intelligent observation. 
No pains have been spared to put together ; 
and to compare these various materials. This 
work is, in fact, an abstract and a combination 
of all these accounts. — The author has en- 
deavoured to draw, from the whole, a re- 
sult, if not absolutely correct, at least, as 
nearly so, as it was in his power to make it. 
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The 6 which he bimself has per- 
sonally had of the greater part of the 
theatre of the war, of some of the armies 

which are engaged in it, and of several 
of the Generals who command them, joined 
to some degree of experience on the subject, 


cahnot have failed to be, of conside rable 
use to him. 


He hopes it will not be expected, that chere 
should be found in this historical detail, a 
constant and minute criticism on the opera- 
tions of the commanders, and on the causes 
of their success or their failures. On this 
point he has thought it right to impose on 
himself a good deal of reserve. For if the 
art of war presents 80 many difficulties to 
those who are carrying it on; if its chances 
are attended with so many vicissitudes; if 
accident so often deceives the foresight of 
the most able commander, or gives.him un- 
expected success; would it not be ridiculous 


in any man to presume, in his closet, to-... 


form 


— 8 OE —_ „ th. 2 2 Py ** 
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ä form a correct judgment of military ern, 
tions, the object, as well as the probable 
advanta ges and inconveniences of which, 
are often unknown, even to chose Who are 
5 employed to es execute them? PT : 


Anxious as the author is to avoid this re- 
proach, he has; nevertheless, endeavoured to 
explain the motives for the different move- . 


ments of the armies, and has not refrained 
from presuming to censure or to applaud, 
Where there was evidently room either for the 
one or the other. If, notwithstanding the 
choice of his correspondents, and his earnest 


endeavour to relate the exact truth, he has 
(as there is too much reason to fear) fallen 
into some errors, he hopes to be pardoned 


from the reflection that will occur to candid 
minds, on the difficulty of stating facts quite 


correctly, when one is at once so distant 
from the countries, and so near to the period, 


in which che events to be recorded took 
PRE | 
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CHAPTER I 


Relative . situation lle Imperial. and. Refublican ; 
| | Armies _befare the. opening of the Campaign— 
© Extimate of their respective foree—Ineres of the 
\ French to carry on an offensive war—Interest of the 
. to adopt a dęfensive one—Rupture of 
_ the Armistice—Movements of the French on both 
| banks of the Lower Rhine. Balles of Uckerath and | 
of Altenkirchen—Evacuation of the Hundsruck, by 
: _ the Archduke Charles —March of that Prince to the 
Lan ngagements at Mestlaer— Second battle of 


 Ucherath— Retreat of the F rok 9 85 the Rhine, 
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I * is ne essar ” „ before entering on a tiatrati 5 
of the events of this campaign, to explain che 
strength and position of the adverse armies, at the 


moment of its commencement, and to introduee 
ot. 1. 


B ._. ome . 


„ | 
zome details on the interests of the Belligerent 


powers, on the objects to which their views were 


apparently directed, and on the means which they 


respectively possessed to attain them. 


At the period of opening the campaign, the Im- 
perial and French Armies were situated in the fol- 
lowing manner. The Rhine separated them from 


the frontiers of Switzerland to the environs of the 


town of Spires, where it ceased to be their common 
barrier. Beyond that city, the cantonments which 
they respectively occupied at the distance of some 
leagues from each other, extended across the upper 
Palatinate, the Dutchy of Deux Ponts, and the 


Hundsruck. The line occupied by the Imperial 
army, passed through the towns of Spires, Neustadt, 


Kayserslautern, Kussell; and from thence, crossing . 
the Nahe, terminated at the Rhine, in the neigh- 


bourhood of Baccharach. At this point, that river 


again became the common separation of both armies, 
and continued so to beyond Cologne, between the 
river Sieg, and the town of Dusseldorff. The 
Austrians and French divided between them the 
space between the river and the last mentio 


ae, before which the army of. the latter had an 


( 


8 


the Rhine the strong fortresses of Philipsburgh, 


Manheim, Mentz, and Ehrenbreitstein. The 


French, on their part, possessed on the upper 


Rhine, those of Alsace, and on the lower nr, 
that of Dusseldorf. 

With respect to the strength of the opposed 
armies, it is obvious, no one could be able to ap- 
pretiate them with absolute precision and certainty, 
unless he were either the commander in chief, or at 


least an officer of the staff of both armies. The 


enquiries however on this point, have been nu- 
merous and extensive, and addressed for the purpose 
to those persons, whom their local position, and 


their military situation equally placed within reach of 
very good information on the subject. From the 


result of communications so obtained, a near ei 
mate may be formed of the numbers of the French 
and Imperial armies, at the opening of this cam- 
paign. They authorize a statement, that at this 
time, the two French armies, commanded: by Ge: 
nerals Jourdan and Moreau, amounted to more than 


160,060 men; and that the Imperial forces com- 


manded by his Royal Highness the Arcliduke 
Charles, including the Saxons and other contingents 


of the Empire, were nearly 150, 000 men. 


5% L Every 


(#3 
Every motive which determined the n Go. 


vernment to continue the war, made it likewise 
their interest, or rather indeed imposed upon them 
the necessity to carry it beyond the Rhine, and 

into the heart of Germany. They had at their 

command a great number of soldiers, but were in 
want of money to pay them, of cloaths to cover 
them, and means to subsist them. The Nether- 
lands, Holland, and the countries situated between 
the Meuse and the Rhine, had borne, during two 
years, the whole burden of maintaining the French 
armies. These countries, but a short time before, 
so rich and so abundant, were exhausted; their 
whole specie was absorbed by contributions, their 
manufactures were suspended, and their produce 
consumed. An immense quantity of paper money 
without any real value, had operated to paralize 
their commerce and their industry. The produc- 
tions and commodities of che country were scarcely 
equal to the consumption of the armies and of the 
inhabitants. Two years had been sufficient to place 


the countries conquered by France on a level with 
herself, and to reduce them to one common equality 
of death and misery. It was become therefore ab- 
5olutely necessary, at whatsoever price it was to be 


ac» 
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accomplished, that the French should march forward 


into other countries, in search of subsistence, of 


horses, of cloaths, and above all, of money. These 


views were most unequivocally expressed by the 


Directory in the order given to their Generals, that 


they should maintain their troops by victory. 

To this urgent call of necessity were added some 
motives of ambition, and reasonings of political 
interest. The Directory flattered itself—that by an 
invasion of Germany, it would accomplish the 
disunion of the Germanic body chat the inferior 
Princess, struck with terror, would hasten, by 
turns, to purchase a separate peace chat the Em- 
peror, reduced to his own forces, stripped of one 
part of his dominions, and fearing to lose what re- 
mained, would in the end subscribe to such condi- 
tions of peace, as it should please his conquerors to 
impose—that at the conclusion of the war, its final 
result would place all the countries on their side the 
Rhine, in the possession of the French, and the fate 
of Germany in their disposal : and would leave them 
enriched with its soils, and dictating lawsto Europe. 
— Such was the brilliant perspective which presented 
elt to che chieſs of the French Republic, and at 
"9.0 * e e 
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once directed their views, and animated their ex- 
pectations. | | 

If from what has been here suggested, it should 
appear that their plan would of course be offensive, 
every thing on the other hand seemed to prescribe 
to the Court of Vienna a line of conduct almost 
entirely the reverse. A concurrence of military 
and political considerations ought to have engaged 
it to persist in the defensive system, which it had 
adopted and pursued with advantage che preceding 
year. The situation of the French and Imperial 
armies, offered to the latter but few means to ensure, 
and but little reason to expect success in an offensive 
war. Several campaigns (amongst others, those 
of 1674 and 1793), had sufficiently shewn them 


how 


The Elector of Brandenburg and the Duke de Bour- 
nonville, penetrated into upper Alsace, in 1674. and 
established themselves chere in winter quarters. M. de 
Turenne, who they imagined was at a great distance from 
them, secretly passed the Vosges, and came unawares 
upon the quarters of the Imperial army. After having 
taken some of them, he marched rapidly to Colmar, 
where the Elector and the Duke were stationed. He 
attacked them on the gth of January, defeated them, and 
obliged them to return in disorder to Strasburgh, where 
they repassed the Rhine, Thus in a few days, M. de 

| | Turenne. 


EC #3 
how extremely difficult it was to penetrate into 
Alsace, and above all, to maintain themselves there. 
France was scarcely more vulnerable by the rout of 
the Sarre and the Moselle, which were defended by 
a great number of strong places. They could still 
less think of retaking the Netherlands, and of ad- 
vancing between the Moselle and the Meuse, the 
French being masters of Dusseldorf, of all the for- 
tified towns of tlie Meuse, and of those of Holland. 
At any rate, the Imperial army being of inferior 
force, would have been unable to penetrate to the 
frontiers of France, or even to the Meuse, without 
fighting many battles. The advantages of the 
French, both in number and position, would have 
| Bog: neces. 
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| Torenne, whose forces did not amount to 30, ooo men, 
drove from Alsace 60,000, who had imagined themselves 
to be secure. These events were without doubt to be 
attributed as much to the position which the Imperialists 
occupied, and which lay between the mountains of the 
Vosges and the Rhine, as to the superior talents of M. de 
Turenne. This position would be at this time more 
dangerous, Strasburgh belonging at present to France. It 
is in the memory of every one, chat at the end of 1793. 
Marshal de Wurmser was not more fortunate in lower 
Alsace, and that after having resisted forty- two successive 
attacks, he was obliged to yield to the French, and was 
under the necessity of repassing the Rhine. 


CHI 

necessarily occasioned the loss of much time and 
many men; and could it even have been supposed 
that the Austrians would have been always victorious, 
the most successful campaign could at best have 
probably ended only in putting them in possession 
of one or two strong places, and in effecting their 
arrival on the banks of the Meuse. 
The strength and situation of the Republican 
armies, did not however permit the Court of Vienna 
to hope for these successes. It was evident that 
whether in Alsace, or on the Sarre, the Moselle, 
or the Meuse, all the chances, and all the advan- 
tages were on the side of the French. The Austrians, 
therefore ought to have adopted a plan for the cam- 
paign, of which the basis should have been es- 
sentially defensive, but the operations of which 
might be partially offensive, according to circum- 
stances, and the nature of the countries. 
If, in a military point of view, the interest of 
the Emperor prescribed- to him a defensive war, it 
was still better adapted to his circumstances in a. 
political aspect. The loss of the Netherlands and 
Holland, and the defection of Prussia and Spain, 
deprived the rest of the coalition of every possibility 
of making conquests upon France. Under the 

al | necessity 
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necessity of continuing the war, the combined plan 
of England and of Austria, was less directed against 
the armies of the Republic, than against her finances 
and military resources. To follow up this system 
with advantage, it became the object of the cam- 
paign to observe, to exhaust, and to gain time, 
rather than to win battles. The great point was, to 
reduce the French to their own resources alone, 
for the payment and maintenance of their numer- 
ous armies, to confine them on their frontiers, and 
on those of the conquered countries; in a word, to 
hinder them from nn into, and eee 

Germany. | 
The most natural and most easy method to ac- 
| complish this object was, without doubt, to take the 
course of the Rhine as the line of defence, and to 
give to the different corps of the imperial army, 
the same disposition which Marshal Clairfait had 
established in 1793, a disposition of which that 
General's success had proved the advantage. It 
appeared adviseable aſter his example to abandon 
to the French, the Hundsruek, and the Dutchy of 
Deux Ponts, countries of little importance in them- 
&elves, already exhausted by the war, and which be- 
b always of course except in the case of à great 
superiority 


(ww) 
superiority of force, tothe possessor of Landau, Bitche, 
Sarrelouis, Treves, Traerbach, and Coblentz. By 
abandoning these countries, and carrying the greater 
part of their forces to the right bank of the Rhine, the 
Austrians would have been in a situation to 
strengthen it with a sufficient number of men, to 
defend: the passage of that River from Basle to 
Manheim, and to place between the latter fortress, 


and that of Mentz, a large body of troops, which 


could readily advance to the succour of either of 
those places, and support their Garrisons. By 


adopting this disposition, the Imperialists would have 


been enabled to place on the Lahn and the Sieg, 
more than a third of their army; to reinforce. their 
right wing, the point where they were weakest and 
most menaced; to oppose a powerful resistance to any 
enterprise of the French on the lower Rhine; to 
confine them in their camp before Dusseldorf, and 
even to profit of any favourable * to at- 
tack them there with advantage. 
The dispositions and first movements wa the Ave. 
trian Generals seemed to indicate the adoption of a 


different plan. The army of the upper Rhine, 


under the command of Marshal Wurmser, was 
srongly reinforced, which gave reason to suppose 
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that it was intended he should cross the Rhine to 

penetrate into upper Alsace. At the same time, 
the greater part of the army of the lower Rhine, 
under the immediate orders of the Archduke Charles, 
took post in the Hundsruck, and the Dutchy of 
Deux Ponts, and seemed to menace at once lower 
Alsace, and the fortresses on the Sarre and the 
Moselle. The misfortunes which rapidly followed 
these indications, soon obliged the Austrians to re- 
nounce their first dispositions, and to adopt in part 
those which have been already mentioned. 

The armistice agreed upon at the end of the year 
1 79 5, between the French and Austrian Generals, 
vas put an end to by the latter on the a 1ſt of May. 
One of the conditions of this SUSPENSION of arms 
being, that there should be an interval of ten days 
between its rupture and the renewal of hostilities, 
the respective armies became at liberty to recom- 
mence them on the g1st of May, | 

On that very day, the French army of the Sam- 
bre and the Meuse, commanded by“ General Jour- 
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This General had served in the French army first as a 
private, and afterwards as a Sergeant, before the revolu- 
tion, When that took place, he followed the business 
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E 
dan, made a movement forwards on the two banks 
of the lower Rhine. On the same and the following 
day, some trifling affairs of advanced posts took 
place in the Hundsruck. It was on the right bank 
of the Rhine that the French employed the greater 
part of their force, and it was precisely there that the 
Imperialists had the least to oppose to them. There 
were not more than 20,000 men to defend the Sieg, « 
to cover the fortress of Ehrenbreitstein, and to line 
the right bank of the Rhine, between the Sieg and 
the Lahn. This corps was commanded by the 
Prince of Wurtemberg, who had taken a position 


in 
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of a Fencing Master, and his wife that of a milliner. He 
was then appointed an officer of the National Guard, went 
to the frontiers when the war broke out, and was advan- 
ced gradually to the command of an army. It was he 
who commanded the French at the battle of Maubeuge, 
in 1793, and at that of Fleurus in 1794. It is known 
that in the former Prince Cobourg and General Jourdan 
both believed that they had been defeated, and both re- 
treated at the same time. We may also rccollect that 
Jourdan, quickly informed of the retreat of his enemies, 
returned to his former position, and retook 40 pieces of 
cannon whichhe had left in'a wood, Although he repaired 
his mistake, Roberspierre did not forgive him. It cost 
him, for some time, the loss of his command. Few of 
the Republican Generals Hays been so often defeated ay 
be has been. 
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in front of the Sieg. He was attacked there on 
the 15t of June by the greater part of the army of 
the Sambre and Meuse, under the order of General 
Kleber. After an engagement of several hours, 
the Austrians being forced at all points, abandoned 
the Sieg, and retiring behind that river, took the 
strong position of Uckerath. ' They lost in this 
engagement, 2,400 men, of whom, if we are'to give 
credit to the reports of General Kleber, 1,000 were 
made prisoners. 5 
That General did not allow the Prince of Wur: | 
temberg time to establish himself in his post, and to 
receive reinforcements. The French being un- 
able, without a great sacrifice of men, to attack the 
formidable position of Uckerath in front, availed 
themselves the next morning of the superiority of 
their number, to outflank and turn it. The Prince 
of Wurtemberg seeing himself on the point of 
being surrounded, quitted the position of Uckerath, 
and fell back on that of Altenkirchen, which was 
equally advantageous. | He was attacked there, the 
4th of June, in the morning. After a pretty vigo- 
rous resistance, the superiority of numbers again 
carried the point, and the Austrians were com- 
pletely routed. They lost, eee to the French 
| accounts, 
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. 12 pieces of cannon, part of their bag 
gage, and g, ooo men made prisoners. The fruit 
of this victory to the French was the capture of 
some magazines, without which they would have 
been unable to subsist in a country exhausted by the 
consumption of the armies. It forced the Austrians 
to retire behind the Lahn, leaving uncovered, by 
that means, the fortress of mn which 
the French invested. 0 
The success of the een, on the 1 
passage of the Lahn, they would direct their march 
towards the Mein, and entirely turn his right, warned 
the Archduke of the pressing necessity which there 
was to reinforce the Prince of Wurtemberg, and to 
check the progress of the army opposed tohim. Re- 
nouncing, therefore, his diversion in the Palatinate, 
andthe Hundsruck, he began, on the 6th of June, 
to retire from those two countries, and directed his 
march rapidly towards Mentz with the greater part 

of his army. He there passed the Rhine on the gih, 
and proceeded, by forced marches, to encounter the 
French, who occupied the Lahn, to che number of 
— 4 
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The Archduke, not doubting that Soak Jour- 
dan would hasten to pass the Rhine likewise, with 
his division of the army to join General Kleber, felt 
how important it was to get the start of him, and to 
engage the French before their junction. Having 
secured the defence of the lower Lahn by three 
corps placed at Limburg, Weilburg, and Nassau, 
he marched in person towards the upper Lahn against 
the left wing of the French army commanded by 
General Letebyre. _ — 

On the 15th, the en made the right wing 
of his army pass the Lahn, and the Dille, at West- 
laer . General Werneck, who commanded it, 

attacked the French, but was repulsed, and could 
not succeed in dislodging them from the adyan- 
tageous position which they occupied. A brisk 
cannonade continued on both sides for the rest of 
the day: but towards seven o'clock in the evening, 
a reinforcement of Saxon cavalry being arrived, the 
Archduke immediately attacked the enemy. The 
Austrian Cuirassiers of Karackzay and Nassau, in 
spite of the obstacles arising from the nature of the 
ground, and a tremendous fire of grape shot, made 
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* Ttis in this Imperial City, * the Sovereign © Cham- 
ber of the Empire is held. 


„ 
their way up the heights which were defended by the 
French infantry, charged them several times with the 
greatest intrepidity, and at length entirely broke 
them, and took from them several pieces of cannon. 
At the same moment, a body of Austrian grenadiers 
attacked the enemy's centre, and dislodged them 
from the woods which they occupied. 

The French, driven from their position, took up 
another in their retreat equally good with the former. 
They were very soon attacked again. Four squa- 
drons of Austrians and Saxons gained the steep 
heights, on which some battalions of the enemy 
were posted, charged them with impetuosity, forced 
them, and completed the victory. It cost the Im- 
perialists about 500 men; the loss of the Frencli 
was more considerable. Four of their battalions 
. were cut to pieces by. the Saxon and Austrian caval- 
ry, which took also 12 pieces of cannon, and made a 

great many prisoners. | 

The French corps which defended the lower Lahn, 
not having met with better success, were obliged to 
quit the banks of that river to fall back on the Sieg. 
The Archduke pursued them without allowing them 
any respite, took some more prisoners, and got pos- 
sesSion of a large quantity of provisions, of cannon, 

of 


£4) 
of artillery waggons, and baggage, which the diffi 
culty of the country, the animosity of its inhabitants 
against the French, and the disorder of their ee 
made it impossible for them to save. | 
His Royal Highness did not give them time to re- 
cover or to collect together again. He manceuvred' 
in such a manner, as to oblige General Jourdan,. 
who had passed the Rhine at Neuwied on the 12th - 
of June, to repass it on the 18th, with the right wing 
of the French army. At the same time, he sent 
forward his advanced guard, about 11, 00 men 
strong, under the orders of General Kray, in pur- 
suit of General Kleber, who was N en, the 
Sieg with 25,000 men. | 30 eel Sig 
| ese if Grace Ceres i | 
with Kleber, who finding himself superior in num 
bers, attacked the Austrians with all his forces, and 
carried almost every point of their position. This 
first success promised the French a complete victory: 
but they were deprived of it by the bravery of three 
Austrian battalions, who unchaken by the numerous 
artillery of the F rench, suffered nine battalions to ad- 
vance to within a hundred yards, and charging them 
with fixed bayanets, put them completely to the rout. - 
This advantage gave time to the Saxon and Austrian 
vol. 1. G _ cavalry 
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— cavalry to rally, to return victoriously to the charge, 
and finally to stop the progress of the enemy, The 
Imperialists lost in this affair, 5 or 600 men; they 
killed and wounded of the enemy 14500, and took. 
700 prisoners. In this action the Austrians per- 
formed prodigies of valour ; the event was the more 

| honourable: for them, as the French more _ 
doubled them in number. ; 

General Kleber, defeated in this very position, 
Suck ichen days before he had taken from the. 
Austrains, was obliged to continue his retreat pre- 
TY quite to the lines of Dusseldorf. 

Thus in fifteen days the Archduke marched from 
the banks of the upper Nahe to those of the upper 

Lahn, gained two battles, and drove the French 
from the walls of Wetslaer to those of Dusseldorf. 

One cannot sufficiently admire the | bravery of this 
young Prince, the rapidity of his movements, and 
the ability of his manceuvres. In this short space 
of time, he gave sufficient proofs of what his army 
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Opening the Campaign on the Upper e 

Zvacuation of the Palatinate by Marshal Wurmser 
Departure of that General with go, ooo men 

to Jtaly— Passage of the Rhine and capture of 5 
Fort Kehl by the Prench—Thetr progress in the 
country of Baden. — Battle of Renchen Battle of | 
Keastad.— Passage of the Sieg and the Rhine by 
Generals Kleber and Jourdan— Battle of Monta- 
Bauer.— Battle of Friedberg Capture of the Fort 
X of Kenigstein by the Prench—Their entrance into 
* Franckfort—Battle of Etlingen, and retreat of 
tie 8 | 
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| Wu these events took place on the lower 
Rhine, the Imperial army commanded by Field 
Marshal Wurmser, and the French, under the or- 
ders of General Moreau“, had also opened the 
Ce FO 
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This General was, in 1789, the first of the clerks 
of the Parliament at Rennes, in which his N exercised 
- the 
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campaign on the upper Rhine. When the Archduke | 
quitted the Hundsruck to march to the right bank of 
the Rhine, Marshal Wurmser, at the same time, 
vwithdrew his troops from the lines of Spirebach, 
and made them take an excellent position before the 
fort of che Rhine, opposite to Manheim. His right 
extended to the town of Frankenthal, and was co- 
vered, as well as his front, by inundation and canals, 
that joined to the little river af Rhebach, which 
bounded and defended his left, hl 

General Moreau made two attacks © on this poaition 
an the 14th and 2oth of June, which produced no 
effect but the loss of some hundreds of. men on both 
sides, and to confine the Imperialists within their 
entrenched camp before the Fort of the Rhine. 


Mareau 
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the functions of an advocate. Moreau was named in 
the beginning of the Revolution, Chief of the National 
Guard of Rennes. The war being declared, he was sent 
with the national volunteers of Britany to the army of 
La Fayette; he there distinguished himself on many oc · 
casions, and obtained, very soon, the rank of a General 
Officer. In 1794, he took the Fortress of I'Ecluse on 
the same day that his father was guillotined in France. 
This circumstance concurred with his character, natu. 
rally honest, to inspire him with horror for the Jacobins, 
Whose principles he never adopted. 


„„ . 

Moreau mate these two ſeints, merely to fix the at- 
| tention of Marshal Wurmser to this point, and to 
deceive him with respect to his real designs. After 
leaving a small corps before the Austrian camp to 
observe it, he turned suddenly back on the 216t, 
and marched rapidly with the greatest part of his 
army towards Strasburgh, where preparations were 
making for a more important enterprize. | 
The loss of the Milanese, and the desire of re- 
conquering it, having determined the Court of 
Vienna to send Marshal Wurmser into Italy, with 
$0,000 men of the army which he commanded 
in Germany, these troops began their march early 
in June. Their departure diminished the Impe- 
rial army on the upper Rhine, nearly one half, and 
of course increased proportionally the superiority 
of the F rench, and may, in fact, be said to have 
opened to them the gates of Germany. They were 
informed of this movement in good time, in- 
| „ Adeed 
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A few days before they resumed hostilities, an Aus- 

trian officer having been sent to have a parley with Mo- 
reau, this General did not conceal from him that he was 
informed that go, ooo men would be sent immediately 
from the army in Germany to that in Italy. The officer 
carried this intelligence to the Austrian headed quarters, 
| | where 
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1 
deed before it had actually taken place; and de- 


termined to take advantage of the opening, which 


the departure of so large a force left in the line of 
defence on the upper Rhine, an opening which 
Prince Charles's expedition on the lower Rhine, 
would not admit of his filling up for a considerable 


time. The French could not have chosen a more 
favourable moment to attempt the passage of the 


Rhine; and to invade Suabia, of which they had 
already formed the project. They hastened to 
carry it into execution; made their preparations with 
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where the order for the departure of these ge, oco men 


did not arrive till two days after. This fact, transmitted 


by one whose veracity can be relied on, is a proof that 


the French are as well served by their spies Who are near 
the cabinets, as by those Hear the armies of ther enemies, 


In general, they have had much better intelligence than 
the allies during this war, because they have better paid 
for it. This circumstance has contributed not a little to 
never been neglected by the greatest Generals, and that 
they engaged good spies whatever the price of them 
might be. The Marshal de Luxembourg gained over 
the Secretary of the Prince of Orange, and Prince Eu- 
gene succeeded in bribing the master of the post · oſſice 
at Versailles, whom he rendered very useful to him. 
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them under the pretext and appearance: of some 
other expedition. . 
On the 24th of June, before the 1 8 
General Moreau embarked in boats 3,000 men, 
who landed on several small islands that lie between 
Strasburgh and the fort of Kehl. They easily drove 
from thence the Imperial piquets, who in their 
retreat, either had not time or address to break | 
down the bridges which communicate with the right 
bank of the Rhine, The French therefore were 
enabled to pass over them, and suddenly attacked 
the redoubts of the fort of Kehl, which were occu- 
pied by some troops of the circle of Suabia! These 
troops, surprized, and besides as ill-disciplined, as 
they were badly commanded, although attacked only 
by infantry without any cannon, either would not or 
did not know how to make use of the means of 
defence, with which this important post furnished 
them. They suffered it to be taken by the French, 
who found in it 500 men, and 15 pieces of cannon, 
and who when they had become masters of it, lost 
no time in putting themselves in condition to keep 
it. They immediately reinforced it, with a consi- 
able e 3: and worked hard in the 
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course of the day to establish a bridge of boats be- 


tween Kehl and Strasburgh. 
The Imperial army on the upper Rhine having 


been considerably weakened by detaching go, ooo 


men from it to Italy, and General Latour, who 
commanded in the room of Marshal Wurmser, not 


having at all suspected that the French would at- 


tempt the passage of the river opposite to Kehl, 
the Austrians had but a small number of light troops 
near that place. The nearest corps to it, was that 
composed of some thousands of Suabians, who were 
encamped at Marle and Wildstedt, about two 
or three leagues from Kehl. If these troops 
had been more vigilant, or better commanded, and 
had, on the first discharge of cannon, marched in- 
stantly towards the fort, they certainly might have 


prevented the French from getting possession of it, 
3 oreven have re- taken it, before the latter could have 


been enabled to transport cannon and cavalry over 


the nver. 


These troops, however, of the Pies made 
no movement whatever, but suffered the French to 
extablich themselves firmly on the right bank of the 
Rhine. The inexcusable inaction, and unmili- 
tary TICKS of the Suabian corps, during the 
| remainder 
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remainder of the campaign, exposed their Generals | 
to the A of TOR OR with the 
enemy.“ e 

The French took ae oft this remissness 
and alarm of the Imperial troops, to complete their 
bridge of boats, and to pass over with their cavalry 
and artillery. They spread themselves over the 
plain, to prevent the approach of any force that 
might be sent against them, either from Offenburgh, 
or from Rastadt. On the 26th they attacked the 
camp at Wildstedt, and easily drove the Suabian 
"troops from thence. The 9 resistance they ex- 

de 
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* General Stein, commander in chief of the troops 
of the circle of Suabia, was openly accused of having 
delivered up to the French, for a considerable sum of 
money, the fort of Kehl, as well as the posts of Kniebis 
and Freydenstadt. He confirmed these suspicions, by 
refusing under different pretexts to join the Prince de 
Condè, to attack the Republicans before they were well 
established at Kehl. He behaved still worse to the Prince 
of Cöndé, for he fepreventehzhis army every where as 
a band of robbers, and inserted 1 in the newspapers the 
most unjust calumnies of it. Hovever, it was more 
easy for him to disabow than to confirm them, and- the 
Count de Viosmenil, a general officer of superior merit, 
obliged him to contradict all the first reports against the 
army of Condé; this disavowal was also ieren in the 

Public papers of Germany. 
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perienced was from the Austrian regiment of Ans- 
Pach Cuirassiers, who arriving at that instant, furiously 
charged a corps of French infantry, broke through 
them, and cut to pieces a considerable number. 
As $0on as Mr. de Latour was informed of the 
French having passed the Rhine, and of their hav- 
ing invaded the territory of Baden, he gave instant 
orders to the regiments which were nearest, to march; 
and put himself in motion with the greatest part of 
his forces to meet the enemy, and to endeavour to 
stop his progress. The Prince of Conde was amongst 
the first to set out with the corps which he com- 
manded, and moved rapidly towards Offenburgh, 
hoping to arrive there before the Republicans had 
made themselves masters of it. He accomplished 
this object, and joined on the 27th at Biehl, before 
Offenburgh, some Austrian detachments, as well as 
troops of che circles, which had been driven from 
the camp at Wildstedt. On the 28th, however, 
this corps of Imperialists was obliged to abandon its 
position, as well as the town of Offenburgh, the 
French having brought against them several strong 
columns. The latter made this movement to pre- 
vent the junction of the Prince of Conde with several 
mall Austrian corps, which were marching to his 
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assistance, _ thus to divide the Imperial army of 
the upper Rhine. This last object was of the ut- 
most importance to them, and on its accomplishment, 
the success of the invasion in a great measure de- 
pended. General Moreau was perfectly aware of 
3 this, and towards this point directed all his move- 
dend, and employed all his means. He divided 
3 | his army, 80,000 men strong, into three columns; 
3 that on the right, under the orders of General Fe- 
3 rino,* was directed to drive back into the Brisgaw, 

and got possession of the town of Bibrach, in the 

valley of Kintzig. | 

The centre, commanded by Genetal St. Gor, 

forced the passes which lead along the vallies of 

Renchen and Kintzig, to the mountains of Suabia. 


Con- 


t_ ** 


* This General had been un olficert in the Eaipezor's 
service, in the regiment of Bender, which he quitted 
Some years ago, and then went into France, in hopes of 
obtaining some employment during the Revolution; he 
was then made an officer, and soon after a General. As 
the regiment of Bender was usually in garrison at Frey - 
burgh, and other towns of the Brisgaw, Ferino was 
well acquainted with the latter country, and that was 
probably che reason of his being EI in tha 
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diaz to advance, he made himself master (on 


the 4th of July) of the mountain of Kniebis, and 
of the town of Freydenstadt, posts of the utmost 


importance, which the Suabians defended most 


shamefully, or rather, which they delivered up to 
che French.“ 


The left column, which wt the strongest of the 
three, was under the orders of General Desaix. 
It was opposed to General Latour; and was 


intended to act against the Austrian force, which 
was marching in great haste from the lower Rhine. 


General Desaix pressed forward to attack Mr. De 
* 


1 
* * 


* 
* 


* The Suabians, descendants from the ancient Suevi, of 


whom Tacitus speaks, appear to have much degenerated 


from the valour of th ancestors, It is almost considered 
as giving abusive language to any one in Germany to call 
him Suabian. It is nearly equivalent to call him coward. 
The troops from this circle justified at Kehl and Frey- 


denstadt the ironical acception given to the word Sua- 
bian in Germany. lt is no doubt contradicted by many 


exceptions, and the regiment of Bender, is a very re- 


markable one. It is composed of Suabians, and there 
certainly exists not in the Austrian army a regiment of. 


greater bravery, or one in every respect more military. 
The mountain of Kniebis, the highest in Suabia, forms 

a deſile, which is one of the principal passes of that 
country. Freydenstadt is situated on a rock two Wem 
from Kniebis“ | 3 55 


(* ) 


Latour before its arrival. On the agth of June 


he gained a pretty considerable advantage over him 
at Renchen, “ where the Austrians lost 00 men 
and 10 pieces of cannon. He gained ground again 
on the following days; and on the 4th of july; 
pushed forward to che river 1 and the Og oP 
Rastadt. 


General Latour, who had taken à very 55 


position in front of this river, was attacked on the 


Sch along his whole line, by General Moreau, who: 
was just arrived with a reinforcement to General 
Desaix. The action lasted the whole day, and was 
very bloody on both sides. It terminated to the 
disadvantage of the Imperialists, who were under 
the necessity of retreating the next day to Etlingen. 
The Archduke Charles having succeeded in 
driving the army of the Sambre and Meuse across 
the Rhine and the Sieg, immediately returned, 
suspecting the project of the French on the upper 


* ” — eats; _ — 


— bs - * oy har 55D . 3 —ũ— * 
* 


* It was near FE town that Mr. de Taman aa. 
killed i in 1675. Although inferior in force, he had found 
means to stop the progtess of Mr. De Montecuculli for 
two months, on the banks of the Renchen and the 
Kintzig; it was there that these two great Generals ex. 
hausted against one another, all the resources and com- 
binations of the art of war. 


( 89 ) 
Rhine, ' and sensible how much its defence was 
weakened. by the large reinforcements that had 
been sent into Italy. He was then informed of the 
passage of the Rhine, and the capture of the Fort 
of Kehl.—Leaving go, ooo men under the orders 
of Lieutenant General Wartensleben to cover the 
lower Rhine, and having re-inforced the Garrisons 


of Ehrenbreitstein and Mentz, he set out with the 


rest of the army, and directed his course towards 


the upper Rhine by forced marches. He arrived 


on the banks of the Murg, at the moment when 


General Latour was giving way to the efforts and the. 


numbers of the French. His Royal Highness then 
took the command of that ee AA 
Junction with his own at Etlingen. | 
The possession of the pass and "MY of Freyden- 
stadt by the enemy, opened to them an entrance into 
the Dutchy of Wurtemberg, cut off the commu. 
nication between the armies of the Prince of Conde 
and General Frolich, and that of the Archduke, 
and at the same time threatened the left of his 
Royal Highness' $ position. This latter circum- 
stance obliged him to send a considerable corps 
into the mountains, to secure his left flank, and 
to endeavour to re. establish his communication 
1 | with 
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with the corps above-mentioned, Notwithstanding 


the disadvantage of his position in general, and the 
inferiority of his forces, His Royal Highness de- 


only chance by which he could hope to drive the 


French out of Suabia, and to maintain himself 
on the banks of the Rhine. It became the more 


necessary to loose no time in hazarding this las 


resource, as the new advances which the French 


had made on the lower Rhine encreased the Arch» 
duke's embarrassments, W Rea pa 
day more and more critical. 

As soon as the French Generals, who com- 
manded the different corps of the army of the 


passage of the Rhine, and the departure of 
the Archduke, they instantly resumed the offensive 
operations; and on the g8th- and agth of June 
they marched from Dusseldorf and Cologne to- 


wards the river Sieg, from whence they easily 


drove the few light troops, which defended it. 
On the gd of July, the commander in chief 


to Neuwield, where the Austrian General Funck 
8 2 


( 32 ) 


to oppose the passing of the French. The divi- « 


sions of the Generals Jourdan, Grenier, Kleber, 
and Lefebvre, then effected a junction, and ad- 


vanced with- more than 65,000 men against Mr. 
De Wartensleben, who had scarcely go, ooo to 


oppose to them. This great inferiority made it 


impossible for the latter to face the French in all 


points. He gained, however, an advantage over 
them on the gd of july, near Montebauer, 


men, and some pieces of cannon. But having 


received a check the day following on his right, 


and finding that be was in danger of being 


surrounded by different corps of the enemy, Gene- 
ral Wartensleben . retired: behind the Lahn, which 


the whole ere on the gth of = 
in three columns. 

The advanced guard of the leſt . was 
attacked on the same day by the Austrians, who 
routed it; but the main body coming to its sup- 


port, a warm action ensued, the success of which 
was various, but in which the Austrians had finally 


ine advantage. On the 101th, the latter were at- 
tacked on all the points which they occupied be- 


tween, the Mein and the Lahn; and after an obs. 
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(06:3 
hate engagement which they. maintained near Fried · 


berg,“ in which they suffered some loss, General 
Wartensleben was again obliged to retreat in or- 


der to secure the position of Bergen before Frank- 
fort. On the 11th, the French invested the Fort 
of Kcenigstein, which capitulated a few days -af- - 


terwards from the want of water; the garrison 


were made prisoners of war. On the 12th they 


arrived before the city of Frankfort, to which the 
Austrians had retired, The day following they 
zsummoned the Magistrates of this Imperial city 


to open its gates; but the Austrians, who were still 


in possession of it, would not permit them, and 


even shewed a disposition to defend the city, the 


fortifications of which will not admit of its making 
a long resistance. That which the Austrians main- 
tained had no other object but to gain time to re- 


move their provisions and their magazines, of which 


Frankfort was the depot. On the night of the 
13th, the French erected a battery of mortars, 
and bombarded the town, which they set fire to. 


The magistrates and inhabitants then renewed their 


entreaties to General Wartensleben to evacuate 


1 1 4 * * 4 2c < * 
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. It was near this imperial city that the French i in 31768 


Ls a victory over the Allies, 


( 34 ) 

- he city, to which he assented, having accom- 
plished his end; and on the 14th he agreed on 
the terms of capitulation with General Jourdan, 
who in consequence entered Frankfort the day fol- 
lowing. | | 

Aſter the evacuation of this city, che necessity 
of General Wartensleben's giving way to the pro- 
digious superiority of numbers daily increased. He 
continued his retreat up the river Mein, direct- 
ing his course towards Aschaffenburg and Wurtz- 
burg, in order that he might approach the Arch- 
duke's army, and establish some communication 
with it. the? : 

Whilst General Wartensleben experienced this 
ill success on the lower Rhine, His Royal High- 
ness the Archduke Charles had not been more 
fortunate on the upper. After the retreat to Etlin- 
gen on the 6th of July before-mentioned, the Prince 
received the intelligence that General Jourdan had 
again crossed the Rhine, and forced General 

' Wartensleben to renounce every attempt to defend 
the approaches to the Lahn. It was easy for him 
chen to foresee, that the latter, with so very inferior 
a force, would even be obliged to abandon Frank- 
fort; and that he should find himself between the 
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(8 ) 
victorious armies of Jourdan and Moreau, Placed 
in a situation so critical, the Prince saw that he 

ould not escape from the dangers which threatened 
im, but by a decisive victory; and that he had no 


other means of preventing the invasion of the 


greater part of Germany. Resolved to try the 
chance of a battle, and circumstances not admitting 
of delay, he nevertheless found himself under the 
necessity of deferring it till the 10th, all the troops 
which he expected from the lower Rhine not 
being yet arrived. He employed the 7th and gth 
in making the necessary preparations, and in for- 
tifying his position. 

His right extended to the Rhine, near to the 
village of Durmersheim. His centre was in front of 
Etlingen ;* and his left rested agangs the town and 
mountain of Frauenalb. 

The French were posted 1 Grows of, 8 
the river Murg: their leſt at Rastadt, and their right 


in front of Guertsbach. 


General Moreau, being e chat the a 
duke had not received all the reink | 
D 2 
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* Near this village passed the benny lines of Etlingen, 
which were forced in 1734 by Marshal 'de Berwick and 


the Count de Saxe. 
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which he expected, and not doubting but that 
an attack would be made upon him the moment 
they arrived, resolved to prevent it. He rein- 
forced himself on the 8th; with almost the whole 
of the centre column commanded by General St. 
Cyr. In the morning of the gth, while the Arch- 
duke was completing his 'dispositions, and placing 
the different corps which were to be engaged the 
following day, he found himself attacked in every 
point of his' position, by the whole French army. 
They directed their principal efforts against the left 
of the Imperialists, and endeavoured to turn it by 
getting round the mountains. Though all the troops 
which where to form 'the left of the Austrian line 
were not yet arrived, General Keim, who was at the 
head of it, made a very firm resistance. Ile re- 
pulsed four successive attacks; but the French | 
having made a fifth with fresh troops, and the 
Saxons who were ordered to support General Keim 
not being yet come up, he was obliged to abandon 
his position, which the French had out flanked, and 
to fall back to Re where he was Joined by 
the Saxons. | | 
The Archduke had been more fortunate on his 

right and in front, where he had completely repulsed 

all 


( 37 ) 

all the attacks of the French, But the retrograde 
movement of General Keim having entirely un- 
covered the left of the army, and enabled the enemy 
to take possession of the mountains which com- 
manded it, the Prince found himself under the ne- 
cessity of quitting the field of battle, and of re- 
treating towards Pforzheim, where he arrived on 
the following day. 3 a 

The Imperialists lost in this action, 2,000 men, 
of whom 1, O00 vere made prisoners. It cost the 
French full as dear, but the event of it gave them 
the important advantage of detaching the Austrians 
entirely from the banks of the Rhine, and from 
the fortified towns of Philipsburgh and Manheim. 
The Archduke had had the precaution to throw 
into both sufficient garrisons, as General Warten- 
Sleben had done into Ehrenbreitstein and Mentz, 
before they were invested by the French. 
By leaving near 25,000 men in these four for- 
tified places, Prince Charles judged that the enemy 
would also be obliged to leave behind a part of 
their army to blockade them ; and that the garrizons 
of Philipsburgh and Manheim might a good deal 
interrupt the communication between the armies 
of Moreau and Jourdan, by threatening and har- 

— " Wy | rassing 
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rassing their rear, and by falling suddenly on their Z 
convoys and small detachments, This judicious 3 
disposition produced the full effect, which the | 
Archduke expected from it. The garrisons of 
Manheim and Philipsburgh made many useful ex- 
cursions ; disturbed the formation of the enemy's 
magazines; pushed their parties as far as Heilbron ; 

and even fell in with and took some French 
couriers and detachments, in ng hg "heart of 7 
Franconia, | 
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Tagagennt at Canstadt and ee Cpt 
imposed by the French — Armistice concluded by them, 
with the Duke of Wurtemberg, the Margrave of 
Baden, and the circle of Suabia—Second engagement 
at Eslingen—Continuation of the retreat of the 
Imperial Army Action of Mettingen—Retreat of 
General Wartensleben to Amberg, -and of the 
Archduke to Donawert—Projects of that Prince. 


Aer ER the battle of Etlingen, the Archduke, 
as has been before observed, retreated to Pfortz- 
heim, where he remained the 11th, 12th, and 19th. 


On che 14th he learnt that the centre of the enemy's 
army, meeting with little opposition from the troops 
of the Duke of Wurtemberg, and those of the 


circle of Suabia, had penetrated: farther, and wede 
directing their march towards the town of Studgard. 
That he might not lose the communication with 
the Prince of Conde, the Archduke broke up his 
camp at Pfortzheim on the' 14th, and encamped 


. a near Vahingen, on the river Entz, where he 


1 passed 


. ——————— —— — - 
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passed the 15th and 16th. The enemy continuing to 
advance into the Dutchy of Wurtemberg, the 
Arckduke marched again on the 17th; arrived 
on the 18th'at Ludwisburg (a country house of the 
Duke of Wurtemberg's, near the Necker) and 
sent two small corps the very same day, to post 


themselves at Canstadt and Eslingen. It was of 
consequence to the Archduke to make himself 
master of these places, on account of their situa- 
tion on the Necker, and of the magazines which 
they contained. The French having entered 
Stutgard in the course of the same day, and know- 
ing the importance of the post of Canstadt, wished 
to dislodge the small body of Austrians which de- 
fended it, under the command of General Baillet, 
attacking at the same time the corps at Eslingen, 
which was under the orders of Prince John of 
Lichtenstein, These two Generals defended them- 
selves with great brayery. Notwithstanding three 
successive attacks, the French were unable to dis- 
Jadge General Baillet from Canstadt. They were 
however, rather more successful against Prince 
Lichtenstein, and found means after repeated 
efforts, to make themselves masters of the heights 
Which commanded his flank and rear, In this 
emergency 


4% Þ 
emergency the Prince hearing that a body of troops » 
was ordered to his assistance, resolved to stand at 
his post, and continue the combat. He was al. | 
ready on the point of being surrounded, when Ge- 
neral Devay at last made his appearance with the 
expected succours. The French now found them- 
selves attacked in their turn, both in flank and 
rear, and at the same instant Prince Lichten- 
stein pressing hard upon their front, they were put 
to the rout, with the loss of about 1,500 men. 
This advantage cost the Austrians goo men. 

On the igth, the Archduke, after having passed 
with his army over the Necker, pitched his camp 
at Feldbach, that he might cover the communi- 

cation with the town of Ulm, and save the prin- 
cipal magazines on the upper Danube. While 
the French were thus forcing him to retire from 
the Rhine to the Necker, they likewise after se- 
veral slight engagements, compelled the Prince of 
Conde, and General Frolich, to yield up che 
Brisgau, as well as the country of the Black Fo- 
rest. These two commanders effected a junction 
at Villingen; but being opposed to very superior 
numbers, they found it necessary to fall back 
to 


( 42 ) 
to Sigmaringen on the Danube. In the mean 
time General Wartensleben continuing to give 
way before the numerous army of Jourdan, was 
retiring across Franconia; and found himself when 
arrived at Wurtsburg, on a line with the front 
of the Archduke; and from this time, (July 2oth) 
the march of the respective armies became more 
regular and better combined. 
" From this period also the Imperial army com- 
* | 1 menced a. methodical retreat, and a war of ma- 
5 nœuvres. It was divided into three principal 
corps, amounting to nearly 80, ooo men, having 
been reduced to that number by detaching 30, ooo 
men to Italy, by leaving 25,000 to garrison the 
2 different Fortresses, and by the losses sustained in 
_ the different actions. 
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The first of these three corps, about 25,000 strong, 
occupied both banks of the river Mein, under Ge- 
neral Wartensleben, and was opposed to the army 
of Jourdan, which amounted to about 55,000 
men. The Archduke, with 40,000 men, was 
posted upon the Necker, which he defended against 
General Moreau, who commanded more than 
50,000. | 5 
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OD 
The third body, consisting of about 153,000 
men, was divided between the Prince of Conde 
and General Frolich, and defended the upper Da- 
nube against General F erino, who having been re- 
inforced by General Laborde, was at the head of 
20,000 men. | | "EE 
The losses sustained in different engagements, 
and the necessity of leaving bodies of troops to 
blockade the fortified places, had weakened the 
armies of Jourdan and Moreau; the superiority 
however of their numbers over the Imperialists, 
was still greater than at the opening of the cam- 
paign.“ 3 Un 
From the middle of the month of July, the 
French began to reap in part those advantages 
8 - 1.3.7 =O 
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The author repeats that he pretends not to estimate 
with strict exactness, the force of the respective armies, 
still less that of their different divisions. Whoever has 
been engaged in war, knows how much the daily losses, 
re-inforcements, and detachments, occasion a conti- 
nual variation in the comparative proportion of two 
opposed armies. He has given only an approximating 
estimate to put the reader in possession of some rea- 
sonable datum, and to enable him to form a more 
adequate judgment of the course of the military ope- 
rations. 8 


( 44 ) 
which they expected from the invasion of Ger- 
many. They found the country which they oc- 
cupied, abundant in resources of every kind; and 
they imposed on the inhabitants heavy contributions. 
The weight of them was chiefly felt by the people 
of the Brisgau, who had taken up arms against 
the Republicans. The town of Frankfort was 
compelled, for the second time since the com- 
mencement of the war, to share its riches with 
the French, being taxed by General Jourdan, to 
the amount of six millions of French livres in specie, 
and two millions in provisions. The Margrave of 
Baden, the Duke of Wurtemberg, the circle of Sua- 
bia, and all the petty Princes whose estates are com- 
prehended in it, seeing themselves on the point of be · 
coming a prey to the French, who already occupied 
their territory, solicited a suspension of arms, which 
they obtained separately, but for which they paid 
dearly. Their joint contributions amounted to 
twenty-five millions of French livres, 1 2,000 : 
| horses, an equal number of oxen, 500,000. quin- 
tals of wheat, rye, and oats; 200,000 pair of 
shoes, with an immense e of other neces- 
saries. : 
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We have seen above, that the Archduke Charles 
had arrived on the 19th of July on the banks of 
the Necker, while at the same time the corps of 
Conds, and of Frolich were on the Danube, and ; 
that of Mr. De Wartensleben was posted upon the 
Mein. The extreme inferiotity of his force pre- 
venting the Prince from acting  offensively, his 
sole object was to protract his defenee, and to re- 
tire as slowly as possible, in order to give the Court 
of Vienna time to send him those re-inforcements 
which it was then collecting. | 

The Archduke having received information that 
the enemy meant to attack the important post of 
Eslingen, which commands the high road from 
Stutgard to Ulm, sent re-inforcements thither on the 
20th. The next day it was attacked by a nw 
merous body of troops, as had been expected. 
General Hotze, and the forces under his com- 
mand, defended the position with equal success 
and bravery. The French were constantly re- 
pulsed, and lost about 2,000 men. It did not 


cost the Austrians more than half that number. 


They owed this success entirely to the obstinacy 


with which they fought. The most striking proofs 


of it NO one battalion Scat 
regiment 
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regiment of Spleny, which defended its post during 


the whole day, without being either relieved or 
re-inforced, and maintained its ground until night, 
though they had lost in the course of the engage- 
ment g or 400 men. 

On the a ad, the enemy VS WY a move- 


ment, which indicated an intention to turn the 


right wing of the Archduke, by posting them- 


selves on the road from Stutgard to Donauwert, 
he abandoned Eslingen and the banks of the Necker, 


on the night of the 22d, turned to the right to 
frustrate the intention of the French, and fixed 


his head quarters at Gemund. From thence, he 


marched on the 26th, still continuing to give ground. 
The progress made by the enemy on the Mein 


and Danube, again obliged the Prince to retreat. 


He moved on the ist of August to Heydenheim, 


on the 2d to Nerersbeim, and on the gd to Nord- 


lingen.“ Several skirmishes took place during 


7 Fo NE ++ + : 0. © ak 


* This Imperials city has been rendered famous by the 
different battles which have taken place in its neigh- 
bourhood. The Imperialists beat the Swedes here in 
1634- The great Condé, at that time Duke D*Enghien, 
gained a battle, i in which the Commander in Chief of the 

Imperialists 
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that interval, in which the Imperialists, although 
retreating, frequently had the advantage. 

The Archduke was obliged to yield so much 


ground, on account of the advances made on his 
right and left by the enemy in the latter days of 


July. Jourdan's army had entered Wurtsburg on 


the 26th, and General Wartensleben had been 


compelled to fall back towards Bamberg, Nurem- 


berg, and Anspach. The three corps of the Prince 
of Conde, Generals Frolich and Wolf, had 
been forced to retire on the right bank of - the 
Danube, thus abandoning upper Suabia to the 


French. 
The conquest of Suabia and 8 spread 
great alarm throughout Germany. The French were 


their great superiority of numbers, seemed to ex- 
clude every hope of being able to put a stop to 


their progress. But neither the misfortunes which 


EE © 


r * 


Imperialists Merci, was killed, and General Glen, who 
commanded under him, was wounded and taken prisoner, 
The Marshal de Grammont, the second in command of 
the French army, was likewise wounded and taken 
Prisoner by the Imperialists.— The city of Nordlingen 
Was e the bulwark of Franconia * Bavaria, 
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( 48 ) 
he had just experienced, nor those he had to ap- 
prehend, were capable of discouraging the Arch- 
duke. He opposed the unshaken constancy of his 
soldiers to the number of their enemies. He com- 
pensated by his talents for the deficiency of his 
means; and did every thing which could be ex- 
pected from the most consummate General. Think- 


ing it unnecessary to cover Bohemia, where nu- 


merous obstacles opposed themselves to an invading 


enemy,* the Prince wisely took the resolution of 


drawing towards himself the greater part of War- 
tensleben's army. By these means, he had it in his 
power to meet with a greater mass of force either of 


the French armies which might chuse to attack 


him; and by keeping along the Danube, he re- 


served to himself the power of moving with ease 
to either side of that river, according to the po- 


sitions and motions of the enemy. plan, as 
vell executed as it was conceived, concentrated 


* 


1 Þ Hokies is eb by a circle of very high moun- 
tains, which form a natural rampart round it. These 
mountains are least elevated on the side of Moravia; and 
| Bohemia is much more accessible in this point than at any 
other, This 1s a great advantage for the House of 
Austria, since it is like wise in possession of Moravia. 
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(4) 
his defence, gave him the means of prolonging it, 


and more effectually N the r do- 


minions. 


On the zd and oh of August, the French 125 


tacked the advanced posts of the Archduke. On 
the first of these days, they were victorious ; but 
on the other, were defeated. | 


Several engagements at the same time also took 


place between the armies of Wartensleben, and o 5 


Jourdan. One corps of che latter was repulsed 
with loss on the 4th of August, by General Kray. 


They were again engaged on the 6th and Sth, on 


both which days the Austrian cavalry much dis- 
tinguished itself. The French General Doré was 


killed, and General Richepanse wounded. 


In spite of their bravery and partial success, 


the Austrians could not prevent the French from 
gaining ground every day. The forces of Gene- 


ral Wartensleben were not sufficiently numerous to 
oppose the different columns of Jourdan' s army, 
which incessantly harrassed his flanks, and threaten- 
ed entirely to cut off his communication with the 
Archduke. The necessity there was for keeping 


up this communication, and the order which this 


commander had received to draw nearer to the 
or. I, 3 Prince, 
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Prince, determined him to leave Bamberg and the. 


Mein, on the 7th, and to march first to F orch- 


heim, on the Rednitz, and then to Lauf, Wa the 


Pegnitz. 

On the Sth, the French attacked and Aidodged 
one of the advanced corps of the Archduke, taking 
2 or 300 prisoners. This advantage, and above all, 
the retreat of Mr. De Wartensleben, induced Prince 
Charles to abandon his position at Nordlingen, 
to take another between that town and Donauwert, 
which he wished to cover. He established his 
head quarters at Mettingen, upon the little river 


Egar, his left extending towards Hohenalheim, and 


his right towards Allersheim. The Prince of Conde 
had retreated to Mindelheim, and General Wolf 
had retired into the defiles near the town of Bre- 
gentz, of which the French. took possession. 
On the 10th, at night the Republicans attacked 
he body of Austrians under the command of Ge- 
neral Hotze with great impetuosity, and forced a 
part of; his position, taking 300 prisoners. This 
«light check was no obstacle-; to the project which 
the Archduke had resolved to carry into execution 
that very day. Being well-informed of the Situation 


of General Mane. he had judged chat he might 


attack 
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attack him with advantage, and had determined 
to do so on the night of the 11th. The Prince 


made his preparations for a general action, which 
was to take place in several columns. His print - 
cipal object was, to turn the tight of Moreau, and 
to fall suddenly on his rear, while the whole length 
of his front should be attacked at the same time. 
As the French were very much superior in number; 


the sole hope of success which the Archduke could 


possibly indulge, was rested in the goodness of his 


dispositions, and the effect of a surprize. He 


concerted his movements in such a manner, that 
before break of day five of bis principal columns 
might engage the enemy. A violent storm which 
came on in the night and lasted several hours, 
damaged the roads to such a degree, that the dif- 


ferent corps could not reach the places of their 


destination 50 soon as was expected. This delay 
enabled the enemy to discover the measures taken 
against them, and gave them time to 8 their de- 


fence. The battle began about seven o'clock in the 
morning, and continued the whole day with various 


success. The three columns which formed the centre 


ol the Austrian army, and were commanded * Prince 


EA 85 Furs 


( 58 
of Furzemberg, and Generals Hotze and Latour, 
succeeded in dislodging a part of the enemy's centre. 
The column on the right, under the orders of Prince 
Lichtenstein was not 80 fortunate ; General 
Moreau having marched all his corps de Reserve 
5 to the left, in the very beginning of the action, 
was enabled to repulse Prince : Lichtenstein, and 
obliged him to yield a good deal of ground. 
This movement having laid open the right and 
centre of the Imperialists, the French attacked them 
with advantage, and succeeded in driving them 
back also. The Archduke was occupied in re- 
i : inforcing his right, for the purpose of recovering 
the ground it had lost, when he received a report 
from General Wartensleben, intimating that he 
had been compelled to abandon his post on the 
Pegnitz, and to retire. to Amberg; that the right 
of Jourdan's army was arrived at Nuremberg on 
the gth, and was approaching nearer to the army 
of Moreau. As this last movement put the right 
of che Archduke, which the French were endea- 
vouring to turn and separate from Mr. de War- 
tensleben, into imminent danger, that Prince judged 
that whether he was conqueror or conquered, he 
should be obliged in either case, to fall back to 
the 
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the banks of the Danube, and the town of 
| Donawert. He determined therefore to put an 
end to a battle which now became useless. It 
was however with regret that the Prince formed 
this resolution, having just learned that his left 
wing conducted by General Riese, had turned 
the right of the enemy, had advanced four leagues 
upon their rear, and made a great number of 
prisoners. The Archduke had sufficient command 
over himself to make a sacrifice of this brilliant 
success, of which the consequences might have 
been of the utmost importance; and to encamp 
with his whole army, on the very spot he had 
occupied before the action. This engagement cost 
the Austrians 1,500 men, and the French g, ooo, 
of whom 1, 200 were taken prisoners; the latter 
like wise lost several provision Waggons, and several 
pieces of cannon. . 
This day might have been decidedly adults: 
| geous to the Imperialists, had they not committed 

a material fault, General Frolich was at Guntz- 
burgh with a corps, of from 6 to 7, 000 men, 
as well infantry as cavalry, and was in a situa- 
ton to support the attack made 22 the Arch- 
- 3 To duke. 
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( 54 ) 
dykes Instead of so doing, that General left, it 
on the 14th. to rejoin, the Prince of Conde, then 


seriously threatened at Kamlach by forces infi- 


nitely superion; but after having marched more 
than 20 miles in the day, he received in the night, 
orders to return to Guntzburgb, where, he arrived 
on the 12th at noon. Thus by chis, double march, 
this corps was rendered useless to. the Archduke; 
and the Prince de Condé was deprived. of a re- 
inforcement which was very necessary to- him. 
The Prince having rested his army on the 12th, 
retired: on the 1gth to Donauwert, where he 
established his head quarters, The batile of the 
14th disconcerted the projects of Moreau for some 
time. His reserve of artillery and military stores, 


an the. point of falling into the hands of Gee 
neral Riese, had been obliged to fly a conside - 


rable way to effect their escape. This circum- 
Stance, as Moreau himself expressed in a. letter 
to the directory, prevented him from attacking 
the Archduke, during: his march. The Prince pro- 
fiting by this on the same day (the 1 gth) crossed 


the Danube by the bridge of Donauwert, with the 


greatest part of his forces. He however leſt two 
bodies of troops on the left side of that river, 
which. 
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which occupied the roads from Nordlingen and 
Hochstedt to Dbnauwert. Tt was at this period 
that Prince Charles coticeived the bold Project; 
which was afterwards productive of acl brilliant 
success. Till that time nothing had been able to 
check the victorious march of the French. They 
were masters of Suabia and Franconia. General 
Jourdan was directing his march towards the Da- 
nube, and threatened at the same time Bohemia, 
and upper Austria. The army of Moreau was 
on the frontiers of Bavaria; his right wing had 
seized the important posts of Bregentz, and Was 
advancing into the Tyrol. The victories of Bona: 
parte in Italy, gave that General hopes that he 
likewise should be able to penetrate into the Tyrol; 
and to form à junction with General Morea! 
The French believed themselves on the point of. 


realisitig the vast plan which” they had ene Ai 
U the e of which was to ums tine * 
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It is this same village of Hochstedt which has beef 
rendered so famous by the two great battles which were 
tought there at the beginning ot the century, in the first 
of which the French were victorious, and i in che second 


defeated. 


( 86 ) 
and victorious - armies in the heart of Germany, 
and to pour their combined force against the he- 
reditary states of the House of Austria. 

Any other General but the Archduke, and any 
other, army but his, might have been alarmed at 
such a situation of affairs. But this young Prince, 
intrusted with the defence of his brothers domi- 
nions, and the safety of Germany, wished to prove 
himself worthy of the confidence reposed in him, 
and to shew that he was capable of sustaining 50 
| great a load of responsibility. He saw that some 
daring and sudden enterprize, was the only pos- 
sible method of extricating himself from the sur- 
rounding dangers. Assured of the attachment of 
his Generals, and of the constancy of his troops, 
and conscious of the example which he should 
himself set them, he expected every thing from 
their courage, and something from fortune. — The 
forces and military means of the Prince increased 
daily, the nearer he approached to his brother's 
dominions. Considerable re- inforcements had been 
sent him, which in some degree lessened the 
great disparity of numbers between bim and the 
French, who were besides much weakened by 
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the different engagements, and by, the detachments 
they were under the necessity of leaving in their 


The Archduke, however, finding himself too 
weak to attack both the French armies at a time, 
resolved to unite almost his whole force against one 
of them, and to risk every thing to defeat and 


disperse it. As the army of Jourdan more imme- 


diately threatened the States of the Emperor, and 


was in all respects much less advantageously 


posted than that of Moreau, the Prince resolved 


to direct | his operations against the former. He 
zudged, that by leaving a part of his forces to 
keep General Moreau in check, he might gain 
some marches over him, and fall unexpectedly 
with the rest of his army on General Jourdan. 
The Archduke was perfectly aware of the great 
dangers io which this plan exposed him. He saw 


plainly that he left Moreau with little opposi- 


tion or impediment; but he flattered himself 
that this General would hear of his march too 
late to be able to afford the least assistance to 


his colleague, and that even when he heard of 
it, and discovered the weakness of the corps 


opposed 


werd 
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opposed to him, he would be tempted to attack 
and fully answered his 


9 
8 


that he might make himself master of Mu- 


nich, and create a diversion in favour of Jour- 


dan. The event shewed the justness of the Arch- 
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March of the A rehduke—Retreat of General Wars 


tensleben behind the Naab—Actions. of Teining and 
Neumarkt—Retreat of General Fourdan—Engage- 
ment at Amberg Defeat of General Jourdan at 
Wurtsburg—Surrender of the Citadel — Jourdan's 


retreat to the Lahn Engagement at Aschaſſemburg 
 —mKengstein re-talen by the Imperialists— Bad 


condition and losses of the army of Jourdan—That 
General repasses the Lahn—Death of the Repub- 
lican General Marceau—The French retire beyond 


the Rhine and the Sieg—Prince Charles marches 


towards the upper Rhine. 


Or the, 14th of August, Prince Charles — — 
at Donauwert every preparation necessary for the 
execution of the plan which he had formed. He 
left about half of his army with General Latour, 
with orders to defend Bavaria, and the river Lech. 
On the 15th, after having recalled all the corps 


from the other side of the N he ordered 


1 


the bridge of Donauwert to be burnt, and leſt that 
town with 20, ooo of his best troops. The next 
day he continued to march rapidly along the right 
bank of the Danube, and crossed that river on 
the 17th, at Neuburg and Ingolstadt, leaving a 
garrison in the latter place, which was capable 
of defence. He halted. on the 1 7th, and 18th 
before those two towns. His resolution had been 
to attack on the 19th that column of Jourdan's 
army, which had taken possession of Nurem- 
berg, and threatened Ratisbon; but he was in- 
formed in the night of the 18th, that General War- 
tensleben had been driven from the town of Amberg, 
and had retreated to Schwartzenfeld, behind the 
river Naab. | 

In consequence of this change i in the position of 
che armies of Jourdan and Wartens leben, the in- 
tended motion of the Archduke became extremely 
dangerous, as it would have rendered his commu- 
nication with Mr. De Wartensleben very precarious, | 
and thrown considerable difficulties in his way, in 
case he had been obliged to retire. 

The Prince, on this account, altered the di. 
rection of his march; advanced more to the right; 
and arrived on the 2oth at Hemman, His van- 


guard, 


( 6: ) 
guard, led by i Major General Nauendorf, pro- 
ceeded the same day to take possession of the 
heights of Taswang; while a column under the 
orders of Lieutenant General Hotze, marched to- 
wards Bellugriess, to secure at the same time the 
left of the Archduke, and the road from Ra- 
tisbon to Nuremberg. The necessity of knowing 
precisely the situation of Mr. De Wartensleben, 
retarded, for one or two —_ the Archduke's | 
operations. 
On the» ad, General Nauendorf attacked that 
column of the French which had advanced from 
Nuremberg and Neumarkt, as far as the village 
of Teining, within a few miles of Ratisbon. This 
body of the enemy, commanded by General Ber- 
nadotte, was dislodged, and driven back to Neu- 
markt. It was again attacked at that place the 
day aſter, by the united columns of the Archduke 
and General Hotze, was driven from it, and 
pursued as far as the neighbourhood of Altdorf, to 
which place it retired. Several squadrons of Aus- 
trian cavalry, and some light infantry, were sent by 
the Archduke, at the same cy to occupy d the- high 
7 wal to N e | or 
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These preparatory SUCCESSES, having placed that 
Prince upon the right flank, and even in the rear 
of General Jourdan's army, who was still upon 
the Naab, he hastened to profit of his advantageous 
situation, and to accomplish his designs. He had 
concerted with General Wartensleben the plan of 
a general attack, for the execution of which the 
whole army set forward, on the 24th, divided into 


seven different columns. Of these, three marched 


against the front of the French army, while the 
others were to turn it upon the right and left. 

As soon as Jourdan heard of Bernadotte's de- 
feat, and of the movements which were making 
against himself, he abandoned with precipitation 


all the posts which he occupied, and retired to 


Amberg in the night of the 2gd, not daring to 
risk a battle, which from the situation of the 
Archduke, and the difficulties of the country 
through which he would have been obliged to 


retreat, 3 in case of a defeat, have ended 


in the total destruction of his army. The Aus- 
trians, without giving him time for recollection, 
attacked and defeated him at Amberg, on the 24th. 
He was compelled to fall back to Sultzbach, leav- 
ing 900 men in the hands of the Austrians, who 
1 | we cut 


( 63 ) FF 

cut in pieces two battalions of his rear guard. ? 
Jourdan continued to retreat, on the next and fol- 
lowing days by forced marches, passing successively 
through Velden, Betzenstein, Forcheim, Eberman- 
stadt, and Bamberg, where he arrived on the agth. 
His army erossed the Mein at Eltman and Hallstadt 
on the goth, and halted at length near Lauringen 
and Schweinfurt. During these eight days of con- 
tinued retreat, Jourdan was pursued and incessantly 
harrassed by the Imperial light troops, who fre- 
quenily intercepted his couriers, and got possession 
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It was in this 3 chat the English Colonel Craufurd, 
attached to the Austrian army with the charge of zending 
to the British Cabinet reports of the military operations, 
was severely wounded in the head and made prisoner. 
The military qualities of this officer, his talents and the 
| Judicious perspicuity of his reports, occasioned a general 
regret fot his misfortune. It was not less felt in the 
Austrian army than in his own country, Prince Charles 
immediately made the most pressing instances for his 
being sei at liberty, and succeeded in obtaining it from 
General Jourdan. The Colonel's wound having unfor- 
| tunately prevented him for a long time from exercising 
his functions with the Austrian army, they were ably 
discharged in his absence by Mr. Robert Craufurd his 
brother, and for a short time, by Captain Anstruther. 


Their reports imitated the exactness and n of 
those of the Colonel. 
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of a part of his baggage. The celerity of his 
retreat, prevented the Archduke from coming up 


with the main body of his army, and forcing 
him to engage. That Prince, however, directed 


the march of the different columns with so much 
ability, that one of them reached Nuremberg 
before the French, and prevented them from 
passing through that town, and along the great 
road of Franconia. This skilful | .manceuvre ob- 
liged the right wing of Jourdan's army to retire 
by a warse and a: longer route, compelled that 


General to repass the Mein with his whole army, 


and deprived him of every hope of being able 
to join Moreau, or as receiving any assistance 
from him. | —_ = 

To prevent the latter General from profiting 
too much by the weakness of General Latour's 


corps, and from causing any powerful diversion 


in favour of Jourdan, the Archduke had sent 
back General Nauendorf on the agth of August, 
with 10,000 men to support him. The Prince 


having thus freed his mind from all anxiety about 


what might happen in Bavaria, thought only of 
taking advantage of his late successes over Jourdan, 


and forcing him io a complete retreat, either by 


a victory, 


2: C1 
a victory, or by the effect of his manteuvress His 
Royal Highness having arrived on the 315t at Bam- 
berg, and having informed himself of the posts which 
the enemy occupied, was confirmed in his hopes of 
being able to drive him entirely out of Franconia, 
by compelling him to retire to the upper Lahn, 
across the country of Fuld. To attain this end, 
it was necessary to make himself master of the 
town of Wurtzburg; and that Prince neglected 
nothing which could give him speedy possession 
of it. The vanguard of one of bis columns, 
commanded by General H otze, arrived before that 
town on the ist of September, and forced its way 
into it, in spite of the resistance of the French gar- 
rison, which was driven out, and e to retire 
into the Citadel. | | 
This vanguard was followed 1 by they whale of the 
1 army, divided into three different corps; 
that on the right commanded by the Archduke 
in person, that in the centre by General Kray, and 
that on the left by General Sztarray. | 
Jourdan, conscious that the prese adon of | 
Wurtzburg was of the utmost consequence, had 
made every exertion. to arrive there before the 
Austrians. This however be found. himself un- 
— 1 able 
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able to effect, and did not appear before that 
town until several hours after it had been in the 
hands of his enemies. He then resolved to dis- 
lodge them, by attacking the corps which occupied 
the place, before it could be supported by the rest 
of the Imperial army. | : 

On the 2d of September, he fel with great im- 


petuosity upon General Sztarray, who had joined 


his vanguard under General Hotze, and succeeded 
in forcing a part of his position. But finding every 
effort to dislodge him from the principal points 
fruitless, he retired at night to Kornach, nearly 


three leagues distant from Wurtzburg. Well aware 


chat the Archduke would soon attack him if he 
remained in that position, he resolved to make a 
stand, thinking it both his duty and his interest, 
before he abandoned the countries he had conquered, 
10 risk a battle, which if he was successful, wist 
restore to him Wurtzburg and Franconia. 

He waited for the Archduke in a very ad- 


vantageous position; his right wing being placed 


on a height, at; the foot of which ran- the Mein 
and another small river with very steep banks; 


| -his centre was als posted upon a chain of hills, 


* 


the slope of which was bordered with wood, above 
which 


( & ) 

which he placed a great number of cannon. 
These eminences were terminated by -a plain, on 
which Jourdan drew out his left wing, composed 


almost entirely of cavalry, It was disposed 80 as 


to protect the infantry which occupied the heights, 
and to be capable itself of receiving support from 
the fire of the. artillery and musquetry. Jourdan 
bad, besides, left General Lefebvre with one dis 
vision of his army to cover the road from Sch- 
weinfurt to Fuld; and communicated with that 
General through the means of a small intermediate 
corps. KS | | | 

The Archduke was no less desirous to engage, 
knowing that the solidity of his suecesses depended 
upon the celerity with which they were obtained; 
and that it was necessary to hasten the complete de- 
feat of Jourdan, that he might have time and means 


to drive Moreau out of Germanv. | 
On'the 2d His Royal Highness caused a 


to. be thrown across the Mein at Detelbach and 
Geroltshoffen, with the intention of attacking the 


French the next day. Ele bad for this purpose 
divided his army into three columns, that on the 
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in the centre by General Wartensleben, and Sd 
on the right by General Kray. | 

General Sztarray was the first who was 3 
and met with some success in the beginning of the 
action; but the passage of the Mein having re- 
tarded the march of the other two columns, he 
very soon had to support alone the weight of the 


whole French army. He not only lost the ground 


which he had gained, but even saw his own Fee 
in danger of being forced. 

At this critical moment which might have 8 
in the loss of the battle, the Archduke sent orders 
to General Wartensleben to ford the Mein im- 
mediately with all his cavalry, and to charge the 
left wing of the enemy without delay. . 

This manœuvre, which was well executed, had 
che desired effect. Jourdan was forced by it to 
march back his troops to the left, and General 
Sztarray was in consequence relieved. The Austrian 


cavalry then charged that of the French in the 
plain, and compelled it to give way and seek 


for shelter under the fire of the infantry and artil- 
lery which were posted on the heights and in the 
woods which bordered them. The Imperial horse 
was so much annoyed by the fire from the bat- 


teries, 


(&) 
teries, that they were obliged to fall back, after 
aving charged twice success ively. 

As the French could not be driven from theit 
position without the assistance of infantry, the 
Archduke was under the necessity of waiting the 
arrival of the column under the orders of General 
Kray, and of the remaining part of that com- 
manded by Mr. De Wartensleben. As soon as 
they appeared, the Prince ordered a general at- 
tack to be made on the whole of the enemy's 
line. Eight battalions. of grenadiers penetrated 
che wood in spite of the heavy fire kept up from 
the batteries, and the swarm of Tirailleurs who | 
were posted in it. They advanced with fixed 
bayonets to the top of the hills which the French 
infantry occupied, and disloged them from thence 
in a few minutes. 

From that instant Jourdan gave up all ma 
of defending his ground, and began to retire. His 
retreat was conducted for some time with order, 
under the brave and steady protection of his ca- 
valry and flying artillery ; but the former being at- 
tacked by the Austrian horse, was put to the rout, 
and the retreat was from that time conducted with 
the res test con fusion. | 
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Night, and the excessive fatigue. of the Im- 
penalists, saved the French army from total de- 
struction. It lost on that day 2, ooo men killed 
and wounded, more than g, ooo taken prisoners, 
10 pieces of cannon, and a vast number of bag - 


gage and provision waggons. This victory cost 


the Austrians no more than 800 men. They were 
indebted for it to the example set them by the 
Archduke, to his coolness, his quickness of percep- 
tion, and to the ability of his mancuvres. 

The defeat of Jourdan drew after it the surren- 
der of the Citadel of Wurtzburg, the garrison of 
which consisting of 700 men wich their com- 
mander General Belmont, chief of the French ar- 
tillery, were made prisoners of war. The Austrians 
ſound 150 pieces of cannon, with a large quantity 
of ammunition and provisions in this place and 
in Schweinfurt, which was evacuated by General 
Lefebvre, These stores were the produce of the 
contributions, levied by the French in the sur- 
rounding country. The raising of these contribu- 
tions, joined to the vexations and outrages exercised 
upon them by the Republicans, had irritated the 
inhabitants of Franconia to such a degree, that 


e on all sides during * retreat of the 


5 French, 


({- 23. Þ. | 
French, stopped several of their conyoys, plundered 
their military chests, and eicher massacred or took 
prisoners all the stragglers. ; 

Jourdan, after his defeat at Wurtzburg, ey” to 
Hamelbourg, and continued his retreat towards 
the upper Lahn, across the country of Fuld 
and Weteravia. He was closely pursued by the 
Archduke, who in order to compel him to aban- 
don the banks of the Mein entirely, detached Ge- 
-neral Meerfeld on the gth, with ten squadrons of 
light cavalry, destined to form a junction with the 
garrisons of Manheim and Mentz, and by these 
means, to bring 153, ooo men upon the rear of the 
enemy. The Prince in the mean time sent a 
strong vanguard, under the orders of General 
Kray, to take possession of all the avenues of the 
forest of Spessart. That General finding them 
| | F 4 ..-.- _.ocecupied 
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This forest, one of the most considerable in Germany, 

extends from the town of Aschaſſemburg, to the angle 

formed by the Mein, between that town and that of 

Wurtzburg. It was formerly infested by Brigands, 

and the passing through it, was as dangerous as difficult. 

The last Bishop of Wurtzburg some years ago con- 
structed in the middle of this forest a superb cause way, 

which is become the great road from Franckfort to 

Vin 
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occupied by a body of 2,000 French attacked 
them vigorously, and drove them, after a brisk 
cannonade, from their advantageous position, killed 
400 men, atid took 600 prisoners. The rest were 
pursued by the Austrian cavalry as far as the town 
of Aschaffemburg, and dispersed on the other side 
of the Mein. The town of Aschaffemburg, which 
General Kray took possession of, was of impor- 
tance to the Austrians, its bridge over the Mein, 
being the only one between Frankfort and Wurtz- 
burg. | e 

The Archduke deserves the highest praise for the 
ability he displayed in getting the start of Jourdan, 
so as to arrive before him at Nuremberg, Wurtz- 
burg, and Aschaffemburg. This able manceuvre 
completely separated Jourdan from Moreau, de- 
tached him by force from the Mein, and put it 
out of his power to maintain his ground between 
that river and the Lahn. 

| The 
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Vienna. It was during their retreat across this forest that 
the French had the most to suffer from the arming and 
the vengeance of the Peasants, They stopped the grand 
staff of the army, pillaged its chests, and forced General 
Ernouf, the Chief of it, to seek for saſety in the swiftness 
of his horse. 8 


(98) 

The Archduke arrived on the 5th, and passed 
the 8th at Aschaffemburg. Having learned that 
the French had evacuated Franckfort the preceding 
night, in consequence of the movement which has 
been just mentioned, he pushed forward his van- 
guard to the Nidda. On the gth he marched to | 
Dettingen, and on the 10th to Windecken, his ad- 
vanced guard occupying the important post of 
Friedberg. He was joined here by 10,000 men 
of the garrison of Mentz, who had taken posses- 
sion of the fort of Kœnigstein, which had on che 
* been abandoned by the French. 

General Jourdan, it has been already observed, 
had retired through Fuld, directing his march 
towards the Hessian town of Hanau. His design 
was to take possession of the strong post of Bergen, 
where he flattered himself, he might be able to make 

a stand against the Austrians, when joined by the 
troops, which had been blocking up Manheim 
and Mentz. With this intention he marched 
to Aschaffemburgh, but finding that place already 
in the hands of the Austrians, he was obliged 

to change the direction of his march. He then 
| turned to the right, and advanced to the upper 
Lahn and Westlaer, where he arrived on the gth, 

| and 
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9 and employed himself in re. Aassembling the broken 
remains of his army. Ever since his defeat at 
Wurtzburg, it had been in the most undisciplined, 
and completely disorganized state. His retreat 
had been made with a confusion and disorder not 
| to be described. The different corps of the French 
1 army having no regular supply of provisions, nor 
any settled points of retreat, had no longer waited 
for the orders of their Generals. They had fled 
in different parties, plundering and laying waste 
the countries through which they passed. A great 
part of the infantry had thrown away their arms, and 
were without shoes. Constantly harrassed by the 
Austrians and the Peasants who had risen upon 
| them, Jourdan's army was struck with terror and 
despondency ; it presented less the appearance of a 
retreat than of a tumultuous flight. The want of sub- 
sistence, excessive fatigue and desertion, diminished 
it as much as the sword of the enemy, and the 
loss which it experienced in its retreat from the 
Naab to the Ihan, was generally estimated at up- 
wards of 20,000 men. 

The Archduke went and 8 at Fried- 
berg on the 12th, having left a large body of 
reserve at Windecken. The same day he sent 

his 
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(206-9 
his right wing under General Kray against West- 
laer, which the French abandoned at his approach, 
and took a position on the heights, which com- 
manded that town. 

In the mean time the left wing ofaks Prince's 
army advanced under the orders of General Hotze 
towards Weilburg, but were unable to dislodge 
the enemy from thence. On the 14th His Royal 
Highness began his march, and prepared to attack 
the centre of the French at Limburg and Dietz; 
while General Kray came upon the rear of their 
left, through Westlaer, and Major General Mylius 
kept in check their right wing n * 
Nassau. | 

Prince Charles Wy been mighty 1 he 
corps af nerve left at Windecken, on the 416th 
attacked the front of the enemy, which a part of 
the garrison of Mentz, under the order of Ge- 
neral Neu, succeeded in turning near Kirchberg. 
The French, threatened at all points, did not 
Labn, abandoning the towns of Dietz and Lim- 
burg to the Imperialists. Their chasseurs how- 
ever maintained their ground in the suburbs of the 
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latter place ; and night coming on IE their 
being driven from them. 

The Archduke assembled his whole army on 
the 17th, between Limburg and Dietz, intend- 
ing to make a vigorous and general attack. 'But 
General Jourdan, although reinforced by a part 
of the army of the North, and by the division of 
General Marceau which bad blocked up Mentz, 
did not dare to hazard a battle; the great disorder 
and depression which still reigned in his army leav- 
ing him but little hopes of success. Giving up all 
idea of defending his position on the Lahn, not- 
withstanding its advantages, he 'profited by a thick 


fog which lasted the whole morning, to conceal his 


retreat from the Austrians, and to steal a few hours 
march upon them. | 

All the different corps of his army left the banks 
of the Lahn on the same day. The left and 
centre directing their march towards the Sieg, 


| while the right joined the division which was then 


blocking up Ehrenbreitstein, and together with 
that, threw itself into the” works which the French 
had thrown up before the bridge of boats, at Neu- 
wied. 4 As origin | 

This 


1 0 1 


This last body was pursued by aue . 
| he arrived near Neuwied on the 19th, while 
the French corps, which retired towards the Sieg, 
were harrassed by the Archduke, who directed 
his march towards Altenkirchen; and by Gene- 
ral Kray, who en. to nee and 
Siegen. 8 
The vanguard of the An . 
by General Hotze, came up on the 2oth, near 
Hochsteinbach, with the rear guard of the French, 
commanded by Marceau, General of a division; 
deſeated it, and took a great number of prisoners : 
amongst them. was General Marceau himself, who 
being mortally wounded by a carabine shot, died | 
the next day at Altenkirchen. This General, 
scarcely twenty-seven years of age, was one of the 
most enterprising and skilful of the Republican 
officers, His death was much | regretted by the 
whole French army. His adjutant General was. 
* in the same action, and two of his aid- or 
camp's were taken prisoners. 

It might have been expected that the W 
who had now drawn nearer to Dusseldorf and 
Cologne, and were certain of an easy retreat, 
vould have endeayoured to defend the famous 

post 
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post of Ukerath, $0 often taken and re-taken, 
during this campaign. But the same reasons 
which had deterred them from attempting to main- 


- tain the still better position on the. Labn, ba- 


nished all thoughts of making a stand in that of 
Ukerath: they did not even remain there one 
single day. Two divisions of their army passed 
the Rhine at Cologne; and the main body sought 
for safety in the entrenched camp, before Dussel- 
dorf, leaving only a few 3 on the banks of 
the Sieg. 

Thus ended che retreat of General Jourdan, a 
retreat of more than three hundred miles, in which 
he lost near one half of his army, and was driven 
in twenty-five days, from the frontier of ee 
to the walls of Dusseldorf. 

This retreat formed a strong contrast with that of 
General Wartensleben, who disputed every foot 
of ground with scarcely 25,000, against 50,000 
men; who never suffered any considerable part of 
his army, to be either eut off or endangered ; and 
who employed near two- months, f in ee from 
the Sieg to the Naab. 

A comparison drawn between these two re- 
treats, seems to confirm the opinion, that if the 

French 


(2 


French are endowed with the qualiijes which 
lead to victory, they, are not, in the same degree, 
possessed of those which are requisite to support 
a defeat; and that the latter qualifications are 
eminently possessed by the Austrians. This cam- 
paign of Jourdan' s proved, that if the valour of the 
soldiers, and the boldness of their Generals, are 
sufficient to render an army victorious, the only 
hope of safety, in case of a defeat, must be placed 
in the passive obedience of the troops, in the regular 
subordination of the officers, in the ability of the 
Generals, and in the solid organization of all its 
parts. Tt was to the want of all these circumstances 
that Jourdan owed the rapid abandonment of his 
conquests, and the destruction of his army. Two 
great defeats would not have occasioned a loss equal 
to that which he sustained by the want of discipline 
among his. soldiers, by the spirit of independence 
among his Generals, and of disobedience among 
his subaltern officers. The great irregularity in 
the distribution of provisions, and the extreme 
disorder which reigned in the interior government of 
his army, were more fatal to him than the sword of 
the Austrians. They produced disobedience and 
6 _ the cont, caused a con- 
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 siderable desertion, and obliged the different corps 
to follow their own discretion, indirecting their retreat 


to whatever places could provide them the subsistence 
which they were so much in want of. A total dis- 
union in the motions and positions of the whole 


army was che consequence, which rendered it im 


possible to oppose a victorious, active, and well 
regulated force. The excessive contributions, ex- 


tortions, and outrages exercised upon the inhabitants 


of the conquered countries, excited in them the most 
violent animosity, which shewed itself evidently, 
from the very beginning of the French disasters. 
The disorder of their retreat, the plunder and violence 
with which it was marked, gave the Franconian 


Peasants, at the same time new causes of resentment, 


and a favourable opportunity of revenging themselves. 
The bad military and political conduct ofthe French, 
occasioned the loss, not on] of their conquests, but 
likewise of the partizans they had in. Germany, 
When conquerors they were detested ; when con- 

quered, they were despised. _ | 
His Royal Highness judging that matte, 
who had just succeeded Jourdan in the command of 
the army of the Sambre and Meuse, could not re- 
commence offensive measures for a long time, with 
an 


(.& þ | 


x 


an army totally disorganized, and which, if it may 
be so expressed, had lost all its powers of action; 
thought he had done nothing, às long as there re- 
mained any thing to be done. He had delivered the 
N orth of Germany from its enemies, but th the South 


t 


Was all in their hands; and the Prince determined 
| not to lese a moment in renting it from the m m. He 
Icke 40,000 men for the defence of the lower) Rhine, 
und er the Gen of Liewtenant General Werneck. 
who pushed fo! rward his advanced posts on. n th ze Sieg, 
and fixed his head quarters at Ukerath, 

2 His Royal Highness again began bis march to- 
wards the Meyn, the 22d of Septem ber, paxsed that ri- 
ver on the 25th, and having made all the arrangements 
necessary for the safety of Ehrenbreitstein and Mente, f 
he bent his course towards the upper Rhine, with about 
3 1.55000, men, to second the operations of. Mr. de 
Latour, and to oblige Moreau | likewise to repass the 
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E left General Moreau's army on the confines 


of Suabia and Bavaria. No account has yet been 


these two 


the 15th of August, when the Arch- 


duke separated himself from Mr. de Latour at Do- 


the events which took place 


f 


given © 


countries since 


* 


connection 


nauwert. As the Prince and the General. ceased 


ate 


from that time to have any 1 


with one another, an uninterrupted relation of the 


of the Archduke, appeared to be more 


distinct as well as more interesting. The attention 
i now to be turned to Suabia and B 


operations 


where 
events 


avaria, 


* 
- 
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events took place, not less important, and in the 


final result, no less fortunate than those which have 
been just described. 

It may be remembered, that before he leſt Do- 
nauwert, the Archduke had ordered the bridge of 
that town, over the Danube, to be burnt down, 


after having passed with all his troops to the right 


bank of the river. Prince Charles having set out 
from Donauwert on the 1th, to commence his 
operations against Jourdan, had, as is abovemen- 
tioned, left the command of the Austrian troops 
which remained in Bavaria to General Latour. In 
order to prevent the French from penetrating into it, 
this General had taken a defensive situation behind 
the river Lech. His army occupied three principal 


points, Rain, Fridberg and Landsberg. His ad- 


vanced posts were beyond the Lech, covering the town 
of Augsburg. Two other small detached corps, under 


the orders of Generals Frœlich and Wolf, were at 


Wangen and Kempten, protecting the left of the army, 
and keeping up his communication with the Tyrol. 


The French army was, at the same period, partly 


on the left, and partly on dhe right bank of the 
OY between the rivers Her and Lech. 


G 2 | Such 


BO 34 ) | 
bal Such was the position of the armies of Latour 
and Moreau, on the 15th of August. No action 
of any importance had taken place between the two 
armies since the affair of the 11th, except that 
which took place on the 14gh, at Ober Kamlach. 
Prince Condé was there attacked by the whole 
division of Ferino, which he could only resist by great 
efforts of talents and bravery. 2,200 noble infantry 
attacked and drove from their position 5,000 Repub- 
licans, but this success was purchased by the loss of 
500 of that corps. It will be recollected, that on 
the 11th, General Frœlich began his march to go to 
reinforce this little army, but that he received counter 
orders, and was obliged to return to Guntzburg: 
If this had not happened, he would have joined 
Prince Condẽ on the 12th, and there is reason 
to believe, that in this case, the division of Ferino, 
would have been entirely defeated. in the affair of 
the 14th. This junction was, from circumstances, 
the more requisite, as if the army of Prince 
Condé had been composed of common troops, it 
would have been destroyed by Ferino, ho would 
then have passed the Lech without obstacle, and 
would have turned the leſt of the Archduke. 
| : General 
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General Moreau learning that Prince Charles had 
concentrated his forces at Donauwert, resolved to 
march likewise with the rest of his army along the 
right bank of the Danube, and passed that river on 
the 17th, at Dettingen, Hœchstedt, and Laningen. 
By this movement Moreau realized the plan which 
had been formed by the Archduke to- drive him with 
his whole force to the right bank of the Danube. 
Although he had left a small corps at Donauwert to 
keep up his correspondence with Jourdan, Moreau 
was so ill-informed of the motions of the Archduke, 
that on the 21st of August, (six days after the de- 
parture of the latter) he believed him ill at Rain, 
as appeared by his letter to the Directory, 
When he at last was informed of the Archduke' $ 
movement, he determined, as that Rinne had ex- 
pected, to take advantage of the weakness of Mr. de 
Latour, persuaded that he could pursue no plan as 
likely to disengage his colleague, as to enter Bava- 
ria, and to make himself master of Munich. He 
lost no time in carrying this diversion into effect, 
flattering himself that it would oblige the Arckduke 
to renounce. his projects against Jourdan, and to 
return immediately. 8 ' 
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On the 22d Moreau pushed forward his advanced 
posts as far as the Lech, and drove those of the 
enemy to the right bank of the river. He recon- | 
noitred the different fords on the 2 gd, and repaired 
the bridges which the Austrians had destroyed in 
their retreat, These preparatory dispostions being 
made, he undertook the passage of the Lech on the 
24th, at three different places. The right wing 
crossed it the first, under the orders of General Fe. 
rino, opposite to Haustetten, at a ford which the Aus- 
trians had neglected to guard: the French, of course, 
ſound there no resistance. The only obstacle they 
had to surmount was the rapidity of the current, by 
which their first platoons, that threw themselves into 
the river, were carried away: a great many men 
were drowned, among whom was the Adjutant Ge- 
neral Houel. This column having, nevertheless, 
succeeded in effecting the passage of the river out of 
sight of the enemy, advanced against Kussing, and 
the heights of Othmaringen, from whence: it threat, 
ened the left wing of the Austrians, and by this feint 
favoured the passage of the centre column. 
> This last, commanded by General St. Cyr, forded 
the Lech, on the right and left of Lechhausen, 
under the protection of artillery and musquetry, It 

forced 
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forced this village, and as soon as the cannon were 
brought over the river, it attacked in front the posi- 
tion of Friedberg, while General Ferino took it in 
flank, and got possession behind it, of the great road 
to Munich. The Imperial corps, which defended 
Friedberg, being attacked on many points at the 
same time, was not able to defend them: it was soon 
obliged to retreat, leaving in the hands of the 
French (according to General Moreau's my 
1,500 men, and 16 pieces of cannon.” 

The left wing of the French 0 
cessful in forcing the passage of the river, oppo- 
site to Langenwied, and the Austrians, entirely 
could not fail to have cost the French a con- 
. nnen we G8 50 either killed or 

— en to the Re- 
publicans, the entrance into Bavaria. They 
bound themselves in an abundant” country; and 
got possession of considerable magazines, which 
che Austrians had not time to save. They flat- 
tered themselves that this success would deter- 
mine the Archduke to desist from his enterprise 

G 4 against 
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against Jourdan. Moreau had no doubt of this, 
and, indeed, expressed these expectations to the 
Executive Directory, by a letter on the agth. 
In this, however, he was mistaken: as it has 
himself with sending, on the agth, General Nau- 


endorf, with 10,000: men, to cover Ratiabon, | 


and to POS Latour. This reinforce- 
ment put the latter General in condition to prevent 
the enemy from penetrating beyond the Iser; and 


- thus rendered of no effect, the diversion which 


Moreau endeavoured to make in favour of 

Aber d th aaa 40 hin the Feangh, a 
8 for four days success ively on the Ausuians, 
the first of these rivers, opposite to Munich. The 
advanced guard of Moreau advanced under the 
walls of this city on the goth, but neither the, French 
nor the Austrians took possession of it. They were 


eeperatedonſy by a bartieade through the most ad- 


vanced bridge of the city, which had a garrison gf 
8.000 en, W aten another corps at 
2 105 Rus i ene joy ot It. Dor? 2137 Frey- 


Ce 
3 while General Mercantin went to Oc- 
cupy Landshut, where he communicated with some 
light troops, which covered Ratisbon. The approach 
to this city was besides defended by the troops. 


eh the Archduke bad leſt at Ae ce, a for- 


ro 
Is While: Mr: eee _ | this een e 
which Moreau found the termination of his progress, 
the latter posted his right at Dachau, his centre at 
Pfaffenhoffen, and his left. at Bombach., This | 
position was no less singular than n 3 his 
left was liable to be attacked, with advantage, by 
the Austrian corps, which was in possession of In- 
golstadt; and his centre could not advance against 
Regenspurg, (Ratisbon) without being exposed to be 
taken in flank, by the corps which was at Landshut. 
Wee bis, situation, by securing his leſt, Mo- 
reau resolved e the Austrians from the Tete 
de Pont, at Ingold 
But while he was „ to. re s 
| eee situation in which he had placed him- 
self, Generals Nauendorf and Mercantin deter- 
mined to take advantage of it. On the, ist of 
12, at: break of day, one part. of the; leſ 


wing 


Ty 
wing of the French having advanced against | 
Ingoldstadt, the other part of it was attacked 
with great vigour by the Austrians, entirely 
routed, and pursued by them as far as Langen- 
brucke, and the Chapel of St. Gast. This at- 
tack forced the French to renounce that which 
they meditated against Ingolstadt, and to re- 
turn to make head against General Nauendorf. 
He had completely defeated the corps which had 
been opposed to him, and had advanced several 
leagues; but the main body, and corps de re- 
serve of the French coming up, stopped the 
progress of . whose cavalry being 
entangled in a morass, suffered considerably. 
Aſter some fruitless attempts to dislodge the 
enemy from their principal position, the Aus- 
trians returned to that which they held before 
the action. During this engagement, the French 
| had made an unsuccessful attack on General 
Latour een to Munich. These affairs cost 
boch sides some hundred men; both claimed the 
advantage, which was, in fact, nearly alanced. 
It belonged,” however, rather to 1 : 
since they disconcerted the plans of the enemy 
3 Tue de Font of Ingolstadt, the gar- 


rison 
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rison of which defeated the small French corps 
that was left before it. In Moreau's report to the 
Directory of the transactions of this day, he again 
observed, that the army of the Sambre and the "_ 
would soon resume offensive operations. 

Moreau having failed in his project against 
Ingolstadt, determined to dislodge the Austrians 
from Freysingen, and to drive them on that 
point beyond the Iser. In this attempt he was 
more fortunate. General St. Cyr, on the gd of Sep- 
tember, got possession of F 5 as well as of 
the bridge of that city, 95 

From this day to the 10th, the armies of Mage 
and Latour, preserved nearly the same position. 
Between these two periods there were several af. 
fairs of advanced posts, some of which were pretty 
neral Lambert was killed. It is not here necessary 
to give the detail of chose actions; as they produced 
no material ann ar- 
The same silence must not CRATER respecting 
a transaction which took place in the interval. 
The Elector Palatine had quitted Munich à ſew 
days before the French arrived before that 


( 92 ) 
town. That Prince had, before his departure, 
appointed a commission authorized to treat with 
the conquerors, and to negociate with them a 
ensi n of arms. As soon as Moreau entered 


Aae these commissioners sent deputies to pre- 
vail on him not to treat their country as that of an 
enemy, offering to provide, by contributions, what- 
ever might be necessary for the maintenance of the 
French army. 8. 

_ After. many n of negociation, 1 obtained 
dba General Moreau, and from Haussman, the 
commissioner of the Republic, a suspension of 
arms, of which the principal conditions were: that 
the Elector Palatine should withdraw all the troops 
which he had, with the Imperial army, into Bavaria; 
riods, of which the most distant should be four 
months from that time; that he should deliver 
| 200,000 quintals of grain; 100,000 sacks of oats; 
200, oo quintals of grain; 100, ooo pair of oes, 
10,000; pair of boots ; 305000 ells of cloth; and 
20 pictures, which the French should be at liberty 
to select from the galleries of Duggeldorf, and Mu- 
nich, It was at this price that Haussman and Mo- 

reau 
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reau condescended to grant to the Elector Palatine 
the neutrality of his dominions in Bavaria, Fran- 
conia, and Westphalia. They also demanded, that 
this prince should send Deputies to Paris, with 
power to conclude a separate peace with the Re- 
public. The events, which $hortly followed, pre- 
vented this last condition from being carried into 
execution, and the others were only partially ful- 
filled. The effect of this treaty, however, deprived 
the Austrian army of the co-operation of some thou- 
$ands of Bavarian soldiers *, while it produced to 
that of the Republic, money, subsistence, and a 
very considerable addition of military stores and 
resources. These advantages were, no doubt, great, 
but the acquisition of them cost the French dear; it 
brought along vith it the disasters which they expe- 
rienced during the remainder of the campaign; and 
| the loss of all their conquests in Germany, as the 
sequel and effect of the momentary subjugation 
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* The Babs h had likewiee i a-month before 
in detaching from the Coalition the Elector of Saxony. 
They had concluded with him under the mediation of the 
King of Prussia, a treaty of neutrality, in consequence 
of which the contingent of that Elector, amounting to 

9,000 men, separated, at the end of July, from the Aus- 
trian army, and sensibly weakened it. 
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of Bavaria. By advancing into that country, 


Moreau separated, and as it were, insulated 


himself from Jourdan, lost the means of acting 
in concert with him, as likewise the possibility of 
affording him any ready assistance. By transporting 
all his force to the right bank of the Danube, Mo- 
reau enabled the Archduke to conceal his move- 
ments from him, and gave that Prince time to 
come up wich Jourdan, and to drive him beyond the 
Mein. As soon as he was apprized: of he mea- 
aures taken by the Archduke, yielding to the 
temptation of an easy conquest, he too readily 
pemuaded himself that the invaion of Bavaria, 
would recall to it the ae, O00 men who had ad- 
vanced against Jourdan. Being, during the space 
of fifteen days, as ill informed of the movements 


of the Austrians, as of the situation of the army 


of che Sambre and Meuse, Moreau never knew, 
with certainty, the number of men that Prince 


Charles had taken with him, nor of those which 


he had sent back. He continued, nevertheless, 
to advance in Bavaria, still confident that it was 
the only means by which be could save his col- 
eee Fry it pers y that war Archduke was 

1 een 
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enabled to push Jourdan to the utmost, and to 
drive him beyond the Rhine; and that Moreau 
finding himself soon reduced to his own force alone, 
had no part left but that of a retreat, which was be- 
come perilous in proportion as it had been delayed. 
Tube light troops dispatched by the Archduke, 
after the battle of Wurtzburg, on the left flank and 
rear of Moreau's army, were so vigilant and 80 
well distributed, chat they cut off that General from 
all communication with Jourdan. Several couriers 
sent both by these Generals and by the Directory 
| were. intercepted, and Moreau was, during three 
weeks, very imperfectly informed of the state of 
affairs in Franconia. Whether that General, as he 
wrote to the Directory, wiched to have some ac- 
count of the Archduke, or Whether he was at last 
| zensible of the necessity of advancing against that 
; Prince, in order to succour Jourdan effectually on 
the 10th of September, he made à large corps of 
Moreau, willing to put himself in a situation to 
support or follow this column, quitted on the 1 uh 
| his position on the Iser, but while executing this 
manceuvre,” he was attacked near Munich, by 
Prince Furstenberg and General Frelich, who 
\ 5 i fi l 
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rd his rear guard, of which they killed or took 
isoners more than 2,000 men. | 

Fe division which had ts "Re ning 8 
the orders of General Desaix, pushed forwards to 
the. town of Aichstedt, on which it levied a contri- 
bution of goo, ooo Horins, (L. 30, ooo sterling.) 
The march of this column again threw Franconia 
into alarms, from which She. was but just - recayer- 
ing. It. was supposed that. Moreau's whole arm 
was going to pass the Danube; chat this General 
intended to occupy. the road from Ratisbon to 
F ranckfort, and that afier having got possession of 
Nuremberg and Wurtzburgh, he would march with 
all his forces against the Archduke $ rear, to seie 


his magazines, his convoys, and his posts of com- 
munication; and that that Prince would soon find 
bimself enclosed between the -armies of. en and 
Moreau. EST 3018 
To put himself in Are du to n Red 
ee or to render them abortive, M. de Latour 
began instantly 10 purzue Moreau, who directed 
his course towards Neuburg. At the same instant 
General Nauendorf passed the Danube below that 


4 13 £ 


town, in order to meet the French corps, ich 
had erossed that river at Donauwert. The march 
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of General Nauendorf, together with the accounts 
that were received from France, and from Jourdan, 
determined Moreau immediately to recall General 
Desaix to the right bank of the Danube; but before 
the latter could execute the order, he was overtaken: 
on the 14th by General Nauendorf, who completely 
| defeated his rear guard, killed a great many of his 
| men, and took 1,000 prisoners. Te 
From this moment, Moreau thought of nothing 
| but Tetreating towards the Rhine, through Suabia. 
Whether from an ignorance. of the state of affairs 
in Franconia, whether pursuant to his first plan, or 
in consequence of orders from the Directory, he 
had continued for a fortnight in the same position. 

By remaining so long in Bavaria, where he had 
kept in check a part of the Austrian forces, he had 
hoped to give Jourdan time to rally his army, and 
flattered himself that his colleague, when he had 
received reinforcements, might be able to stop the 
Archduke, and resume the offensive. The contrary 
however had happened. The successive defeats of 
Jourdan, and the dispersion of his army, no longer 
allowed Moreau to expect any great efforts from 
that quarter. —The army of Latour was besides in 

this interval, a good deal augmented.—It had re- 
- vol. 1. ” ceived 
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Bohemia and Austria. The extraordinary levies, 
which had been made in these two countries, and, 
the military enthusiasm which. had been displayed 
at Vienna, as well as in all the hereditary dominions, 
might in a very short time double the Austrian forge, 
in Bavaria. Moreau was likewise aware that detach- 
ments from the nn * were on * 
which he communicated vith that country and with 
France. Under those circumstances he perceived, 
that without exposing his army to inevitable destruc- 
tion, he could no longer deſer his retreat, which 
already presented many dangers and difficulties. | 
He therefore determined on it, and had then no 
other object, but to effect it with as much steadiness | 
and method, as there. had been disorder * * 
. in that ö . 
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Latour and Nauendorf, who followed him veryx 


close, on the 17th he made a movement forward, 
repulsed the advanced posts of the Austrians, and 
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On the same day, General Freelich made him- 
self master of Immenstadt and Kemptem. On the 
19th he dislodged the Republicans from Jzny, 

after an engagement in which they were defeated 
with the loss of 500 men. By the capture of this 
last place, General Frazlich outflanked the right 
Ving of Moreau, whose left was at the same time 
turned by General N auendorf, who had advanced 
in force to Nordlingen. The latter on the 2oth 
obtained possession of Donauwert, and likewise of 
the position of Shellenberg. * From thence he 
pushed on pantics towards Ulm, Dillingen, and Ge- 
mund, which formed a junction at Canstadt on the 
| Necker; with some detachments of a corps com- 
manded by Major General Petraren. 
This corps had been formed by part of the 
garrisons of Philipsburgh and Manheim, and by 
ihe ten squadrons of light cavalry, which the Arch- 
duke had detached under General Meerfeld after 
the battle of Wurtzburgh,” Soon after this junc- 
tion, General Petrarch had ROS into "the 
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This mountain of Shellenberg, edu in all the wars. 
of Bavaria, was fortified by the Swedes in the thirty 
Fears war. It was to this mountain, that John of Wert 

retired after the battle of Nordlingen. | 
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Margraviate of Baden, had Successively beaten 


and driven from Bruchsal, Durlach, Carlsruhe, and 


Radstadt, several small bodies of the enemy, who 
occupied the valley of the Rhine. These detach- 
ments, aſter their defeat, having thrown themselves 
into the fort of Kehl, General Petrarch was ordered 


to follow them, and to attempt a Coup de Main on 
that important post, the capture of which would 


have cut off Moreau's principal communication 
with France, and have multiplied the difficulties 
of his retreat. The French had covered that fort 
by considerable intrenchments, but which were at 
that time, neither in a finished state, nor sufficiently 
provided with artillery. | * 

General Petrarch, on the 17th of September, 
caused an attack to be made on the fort of Kehl 


by two battalions, who carried it by storm, killed 


1, 200 men, took 800 prisoners, and forced the 
remainder to retreat beyond the Rhine. But one 


of the two staff officers who conducted the attack, 
having been killed in the action, and the other taken 


prisoner, the inferior officers, deprived of their 
leaders, supplied their place with but little intel- 
ligence and activity. With a degree of negligence 
scarcely credible, they omitted the obvious precau- 

| H 3 tion 
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tion of immediately breaking down the bridge of 
Kehl; and suffered the soldiers to ramble in disor- 
der about the town and fort. Mean while a rein- 
forcement of 3, ooo men, who, at the beginning of 
the action, had marched from Strasburgh, passed 
over the bridge, attacked, and easily routed the 
Austrians, who supposing the engagement at an 
end, were entirely off their guard. They were, in 
a very short time, driven from the fort of Kehl, and 
from all the entrenchments, with the loss of 400 | 
men. Thus did a few moments of improvidence 
and disorder rob them of the whole (fruit of their 
victory, and deprive them of an invaluable post, 
which afterwards cost so much blood and expence. 
Few examples can be produced, which have more 
strikingly proved the absolute necessity of unremit- 
ting attention and vigilance in war, or more clearly 
shewn the fatal consequences which may result from 
one moment of mistake, or of forgetfulness. The 
fault committed at Kehl, by the officer on whom the 
command devolved, by the loss of his superiors, 
cost the Emperor, in the sequel, many thousands of 
his best soldiers, and occasioned the expence of | 
many millions, | 8 „ 
| General 
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- General Petrarch having rallied the two defeated 
battalions, and supported them by some fresh troops, 
| made a new but unsuccessſul attempt on the fort of 
Kehl. Leaving then some troops to blockade it, 
he retired to Bichoffsheim, a small town about fifteen 
miles distant from it. From thence he sent a de 
tachment to take possession of the valley of Kintzig, 
as well as of the defile of Kniebis; and marched 
with the remainder of his troops towards Stutgard 
and Canstadt, where his advanced guard. arrived on 
the 24th. By this disposition, and by these move- 
ments, General Petrarch made himself master of one 
of the five principal passes of Suabia, placed himself 


in the rear of Moreau, deprived him of all direct 
communication with Strasburgh, carried off the ma- 


gazines formed by the French in the Dutchy of 


Wurtemberg, and intercepted their convoys and : 


their couriers. Having opened an immediate com- 
munication with General Nauendorf, he straitened 
the front of Moreau's retreat, and obliged him to 
make it through the southern part of Suabia. 

Pressed on his rear by General Petrarch, and 
turned on both flanks, by Generals Nauendorf and 
Frelich, Moreau was obliged to re-commence his. 
retreat. On the 20th he repassed the Lech, at Aus- 
H 4 
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| burg and Rain, marched up the Danube in close'co- 
lumns, and arrived on the 22d at Weissenhausen. 
His plan was to retire across the Dutchy of Wur- 

temberg, and the country of Baden, through Ulm, 
Stutgard, Canstadt and Kehl. To this end he had 
sent forward the Commissaries of provisions, che 
army bakers, and a part of the baggage. The whole 
of this was fallen in with, and captured on the 22d, 
on the road from Ulm to Stutgard, by an Austrian 
detachment from'the latter town. 

The march of the Commissaries 3 to- 
Wards Stutgard, and its orders to have in readiness 
in that town, as well as at Canstadt, bread and pro- 
visions necessary ſor four divisions of Moreau's 
army, proving, beyond a doubt, that General's in- 
tention to pass the Danube at Ulm, with a view to 
retire through the Dutchy of Wurtemberg, General 
Nauendorf left Nordlingen in haste, to endeavour 
to beat Ulm before the French, and arrived in the 
| neighbourhood of that town, on the 234, in the 
morning. Some hours afterwards, a strong column 
ol the French army came out of Ulm, but found 
| the Austrians posted on the heights, which com- 
mand the road from that town to Stutgard. They 


aid not attempt to force the passage, and the day 
passed 


(105). | 
passed without any engagement taking place. The 
next day General Nauendorf attacked the French, 
and drove them back to the gates of the town. See- 


ing themselves thus prevented, and not doubting 
that the Austrians occupied, in force, all the passes 
of the Dutchy of Wurtemberg, the French gave up 


their intention of taking that route. On the 26th 


they leſt Ulm, leaving there a part of their pontoons, 


and considerable magazines. They continued to 


ascend the leſt bank of the Danube, as far as Erbach, 
where they passed that river on the same day, the 
26th, and from thence directed their march towards 
Biberach and Schussenried. With a view to anti- 
cipate, or stop them on the new route which they 
were going to take, General Petrarch marched from 
Orb to Villingen, leaving a small corps under 
Colonel d' Aspre, to occupy the mountain of Kniebis, 
as well as the vallies of the two rivers of the Ren- 


chen and the Murg, between which that mountain 


is situated. 8 
In the mean time a column, sent by Moreau to 
re-open the communication with Kehl, through the 
valley of Kintzing, was repulsed and forced to fall 
back on Freyburg. | 
| _ This 
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This General having, as has been just mentioned, 
passed the Danube on the 26th, and marched to- 
wards Biberach, and Schussenreid, was followed by 
Mr. de Latour, who advanced on the 27th to the 
Iller, and on the 28th to the Rottam. On the 29th 
his advanced guard drove the French from Biberach, 
and pursued them as far as Groth, from which it was 
unable 10 dislodge them. The army of Mr. de La- 
tour was, at that time, divided into four corps: that 
at the right, under the immediate orders of that Ge- 
neral in person, occupied Biberach; the second, 
commanded by General Mercantin, was behind 
Schussenried. General | Klinglin (who before the 
Revolution, had been a General in the French ser- 
vice), was with the third corps at Wolsech. The 
fourth was with General Frœlich, in the neighbour- 
hood of Wangen. At the same time the two corps 
of Nauendorf and Petrarch, which were both out of 
the line, moved, the first to Heckingen, and the 
second, towards Rothweil and Villingen. The ob- 
ject of these movements was to bring these two 
corps nearer each other, and to make them co-operate 
| with more concert and effect, General Meerfeld 
commanded the advanced guard of General Pe- 
trarch's corps. | 

It 
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It is obvious from this view of the position of the 
different corps of the Austrian army, that the prin- 
cipal passes of Suabia were shut against Moreau, 
and that the only ones remaining open to him, were 
those of the principality of Furstenberg, and of the 
forest towns. He might not be free from uneasi- 
ness, even with respect to the latter opening, in 
consequence of General Frœlich's march towards 
the lake of Constance. 
Io all these difficulties which . W 8 
retreat, were added other embarrassments equally 
pressing. The excessive contributions raised by 
the French, and the depredations and outrages com- 
mitted by them on the inhabitants of Suabia, had 
irritated the latter to the highest degree. They sup- 
ported with impatience the presence and the yoke of 
these greedy and tyrannical conquerors. They had 
scarcely experienced some reverses, and began their 
retreat, when the hatred in which they were held 
broke out openly. The Peasants every where armed 
themselves, massacred or took prisoners the smaller 
detachments of the French, stopped their sick and 
wounded, pillaged their magazines, and retook a 
part of those spoils of which they had themselves 
been plundered. The Austrian Generals, taking 

| ad- 
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advantage of the disposition of the natives, pointed 
out to them the most eligible places for assembling, 
put at their head officers of experience, and posted 
their new auxiliaries on the mountains, in the 
woods, and in the defiles, . which the enemy 
were obliged to pass. 

Menaced in every point, at the same time, by the 
Imperialists and the armed Peasants, and having in 
addition, to surmount those obstacles which arose 
from the nature of the country, Moreau found him 
self in the most critical situation. To escape from 
Suabia, called for more courage, and for greater 
efforts than had been required to enable him to pe- 
netrate into it. It was incumbent on him to fight in 
order to retire; his safety could result only from a 
victory. N 

Surrounded by a multitude of small corps, scat - 
tered over a great number of points, he was sensible, 
that instead of facing them all at once, his situation 
demanded the adoption of a contrary disposition, 
and that he ought to march in a mass, and in very 
close order. He judged rightly, that by concen- 
trating his army, he would be enabled to attack 
with superior force and to break through some 
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point or other of the circle which was forming 
round him. | | 

11 not being possible for him, without great dan- 


ger, to retire in the face of the principal corps, under 


the orders of Mr. de Latour, which pressed very 


closely upon him, Moreau was under the necessity 
of removing that hostile corps to a greater distance, 
in order to gain somewhat more my and "Prater 
facility of moving. | 
In the morning of the zoth, while the van: guards 
of Generals Latour and Mercantin were marching 
towards Schussenreid, they were vi igorously attacked 
by three divisions of the French army. These van-' 


guards fell back on the main body which followed 


them, and which Stopped the progress of the Repub- 
licans. They were repulsed with loss, and the 
Imperialists kept their position. This affair cost the 
latter 600 men, of whom a great number belonged 
to the Prince of Conde's army. His troops formed 


the van-guard of General Mercantin, and had to 


sustain the whole shock of the Republicans. They 


exhibited proofs of the greatest bravery, and the 
young Duke d' Enghien, who commanded them, 
shewed himself by his capacity and courage, the 
worthy descendent of the great Conde, 
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oy Moreau, having succeeded, but imperſectly, in 
bis plans against Mr. de Latour, hastened to take 
advantage of the only route, which remained en- 
ürely in his power. In order to get rid of his sick, 
his wounded, and of all that train of equipage, so 
embarrassing to a retreating army, and by the Ro- | 
mans, so properly called impedimenta, he sent into 
Switzerland, by the way of Schaffhausen, a great 

part of his heavy baggage, accompanied by a con- 
Siderable number of soldiers. On their entrance 5 
into the territory of Switzerland, they were disarm- 
ed by the troops, which the cantons had assembled 
on their frontiers, and sent into France, across the 
cantons of Zurich and Soleure. Moreau, by this 
means, disengaged himself from whatsoever could 
most incommode and incumber his retreat; and 
kept with him only those troops, which were che 
best calculated for action. 
| After the engagement of the goth, Mr. de Latour 
advanced as far as Groth, and Steinhausen; pre- 
enting his front to Moreau, who was posted be- 
tycen Schussenried, and a small lake called the Feder 
See. The situation of the latter General grew every 
day worse, and bis retreat became more and more 
difficult. The corps of General Petrarch posted 
| | between 
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between the sources of the Necker and the Danube, 
incessantly harrassed his rear. He had no longer any 
direct communication with France, and could enter- 
tain no hopes of receiving from thence any succour. 
Reduced to his own forces, he could only look-for 
safety to the courage of his troops, to some success- 
lul manceuvre, or to the fault of his enemies. 

The corps of Mr. de Latour being the most numer- 
ous, the nearest, and consequently the most to be 
fedred, Moreau resolved to, make a new effort against 
it. He judged, chat General Nauendorf having se- 
parated himself from Mr. de Latour, the. right of 
the, latter would be unprotected, and might be at- 
tacked with advantage. He made his dispositions 
in consequence with great ability; and they were 
executed with secrecy, promptitude, and success. 

In the night of the first of October, he made the 
left wing of his army cross the Danube, at Ried- 
| lingen. It re-crosxed that river at Munderkingen, 
and at day break fell upon the right of the Aus- 
trian army, which was posted between the Danube 
and the Feder See. Major General Kospoth, who 
commanded this right wing, not having been pro- 
perly vigilant on that point, was surprised and 
completely . beaten. Nearly tue battalions were 

2 cut 
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eut off; and the rest sought for safety in flight. 
As soon as Moreau was informed of the success of 
his left wing, he attacked the whole front of Mr. 
de Latour's line, but more W on the grad than 
at the other points, 

The army of Mr. de Latour, without compre- 


i. hending in it the three corps of Generals Nauen- 


dorf, Petrarch, and Frœlich, which were detached 
and totally separated, the two first from the right 
wing, and the last from the left, was divided into 
three principal corps. The right wing as has been 
stated, was under the command of General Kospoth, 
the centre under that of Prince Furstenburgh, the' 
left under that of Prince Conde and of General 
Mercantin, this latter General _ on the left of 
0 whole. | 

Moreau informed of his success against the right 
of the Imperialists, made a faint and distant attack 


on the centre, where Mr. de Latour was himself, 


and which occupied an excellent position on the 
heights of Goth. The left was at the same time 
attacked, but so feebly, that it could easily have 
advanced and flanked the enemies corps, which 
was making the attack of Groth. Mr. de Latour, 
informed of the defeat of General Kospoth, urged 

| | by 
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by Prince Fürstenberg, and distrusting the fifttt- 
ness of his infantry, among which, there were a 
great number of recruits and new: battalions, or- 
dered at the same time the retreat of the centre 
and of the left, enjoining, that any one of the two. 
columns which should arrive first at a place where 
there was only one road for both, should continue 
its march, and that the other should halt and cover 
the retreat. The different regiments of Austrian 
infantry which composed the centre, were probably 
informed of this disposition, for they retired with 
a precipitation which approached nearly to flight. | 
Hence the corps of Conde which followed behind 
more slowly, found itself charged with covering the 
retreat, General Mercantin, having obedience 
to the orders which he had received, fallen back 
towards Mulhausen. In the mean time the fugi- 
tives of the right wing and the baggage; sought for 
safety, by retreating from Biberach to Uhmedorf; 
where the infantry had to pass a marshy and deep 
ford, which retarded it for some time. On the 
other side of the ford, the road of Ochsenhausen 
passes over a very high and long mountain, which 
was covered with more than 600 vaggons laden 
with baggage and ammunition, and by all the ar- 

vol. 1. | I tillery, 
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tillery. Such was the position of the Austrian army, 
when the enemy came up vith Prince Condé who 

formed the rear guard. 
In this situation, at once dangerous and honor. 
able, this Prince displayed the talents of a most 
able General, and bis army the most determined 
intrepidity. It shewed no hesitation in devoting 
itself for the glory of its commander, and the safety 
of the Imperial army. Having sustained all the 
weight of the French army, it arrested its progress, 
even attacked it with success, and made three 
charges of cavalry upon it, in which it took one 
cannon, and in which the Duke de Enghicu, anew 
of his manduyres.—Afier having thus given time 
to the column of the centre, and to the baggage 
and artillery to extricate themselves from the embar- 
rassment in which they were placed, and when 
the corps of Mr. de Latour was out of danger, 
Prince Conde performed his own retreat, and 
went to take a position upon the heights, behind 
Uhmedorf to the left, and in 6 

by Mr. de Latour. 

Without this combined firmness and skill with 
which the army of Cond& was conducted, the centre 
1 of 
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of the Austrian army (that is to say) more than 
eight battalions, its equipage and all its artillery 
would have fallen into the hands of the enemy. 
The latter could then have attacked with an enor- 
mous superiority of numbers, the corps of Gene · 
rals Mercantin and Frœlich, could have obliged 
them either to fly or to lay down their arms, 
and Moreau would no longer have had an enemy 
between the Danube and the lake of Constance. 
The great successes of the Archduke would then 
have proved detrimental, by placing him between 
the victorious army of Moreau, and that of Jour- 
dan, reinforced by the succours which it had received 
at its return to the Rhine. 

The loss of the Austrians on this day, was about 
4,000 men and 12 pieces of cannon ; that of the 
Republicans was considerably less. General La- 
tour spoke in the highest terms of Prince Conde 
and of his troops, to which he conſessed he owed 
the safety of his army. The official accounts pub. 
liched at Vienna and at London, made a no less 
favourable report of Prince Conde's conduct. 

On the gd. Mr. de Latour took a position at 
Monschroden, Erlenhausen, and Laupheim. The 
DN which Moreau had gained. at Biberach 

UM having 
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| having given him more liberty in his motions, he 
took advantage of it on the zth to re-commence 
his retreat, and to make sure of the means by 
which it might be successfully effected. Mr. de 
Latour being weakened by his defeat, and dis- 
abled for some days from an active pursuit of 
Moreau, the latter left only the centre of his army 
before that of the Austrian General. He ordered 
one division to open the entrance into the forest 
towns; and on the 6th passed the Danube with the 
rest of his army, between Sigmaringen and Ried- 
lingen. The intent of the last movement was to cover 
the main body from Generals Nauendorf and Pe- 
trarch, and also to force the passage of che Black 
Forest. JFF 

Buy these dispositions, the centre of the Freneek 
army, to which. the artillery and all the baggage 
were entrusted, was covered on its right by the corps 
which was marching toward the forest towns; and 
on its left, by the two divisions which had passed 
the Danube.“ Thus did the French army retreat 


in 


th. „ 


*The reader will no doubt have remarked that from 
the time Moreau began his retreat, his right was of course 
become his left, and his left his right, The two first de- 
nominations, have nevertheless been continued, because 

in 
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in three parts, in parallel lines, the 'right and 
left opening, the march, and protecting that of the 
centre, which on its side kept in check Mr. de 
Latour, and prevented him from reinforcing” the 
Generals Nauendorf and Petrarch. It was in this 
regular and well arranged order of retreat, that 
Moreau directed his course towards the mountains 
of Suabia, and prepared to force their defiles. 
On che 7th he marched towards Stockach, where 
he arrived on the 8th. He had the night before 
ordered General Desaix to take possession of Engen, 
who on the next day attacked the advanced guard 
of General Petrarch, and dislodged it from Dut- 

| lingen. On the ist General Desaix having formed 
a junction with the two divisions which had passed 
the Danube, made a fresh attack on General Pe- 
trarch, defeated him, and drove him from Schwey- 
ningen, as well as from the towns of Rothweil and | 
Villingen, two very important posts, without the 
possession of which, the French could not IO 
hat the defiles of the Black Forest. 
| e 5 

in his encampments, and min le ah on his auch, 


Moreau was obliged. to face the different corps of Mr. 
de Latour's army, by which he was pursued. 
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General Latour, after some days of inaction, oc⸗ 
casioned by his defeat at Biberach, now resumed the 
pursuit of the enemy, He marched, on the th, to 
Buchau, on the 8th ta Ostrach, and on the gth to 

Mcerskirchen, while General Moreati extabliched his 
bead quarters at Engen. On the 10th, General Nauen- 
dorf made an attempt to recover Rothweil. In the be- 
ginning of the action he had the advantage; but it 
terminated in favour o is ee 
repulsed him. 

Whatever advantage the latter derived tm 
possessing the post of Rothweil, it by no means 
decided the guccess of their retreat; and they had, 
as yet, only surmounted a part of the difficulties 
which attended it: the greatest impediments to it 
still remained. It was absolutely necessary that the 
French should force their way, either through the 
valley of Kintzig, to get to Kehl, or through the 


| valley of Hell, to make good their retreat to Frey- 


burg. Moreau had not a moment to lose to 
succeed in one or other of these attempts. The en- 
trance into these vallies were guarded by Austrian 
corps, and by armed peasants, whose number in- 
creased daily: chere was every reason to apprehend 
chat he would not succeed in foreing his way, if the 

Archduke 
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Archduke Charles, who was rapidly advancing, - ad 
was already at Offenburgh, should have time to Join 
nme are no] 
opeaking „ mp 
The centre of the French army, We its two 
n and which had march. 


* Prince Charles, it has been before mentioned] had 
marched from the lower Rhine, on the aad of September, 
with about 12,000 men, ho were followed. at some 
distance, by 10,000 more, | He passed the Mein on the 
2;th, and the Necker on the goth, after having sent 
General Hotze, to make a diversion in Alsace. This 
General's expedition will be mention hereafter, If 
it has not already been so, it is for the same reason that 
no account has been given of the march of the Arch- 
duke, and of the operations which took place on the 
lower Rhine after his departure. It has been the wish 
of the Author to describe, without interruption, Moreau's 
retreat, under the idea that the chain and connexion of 
events, taken in one view, was preferable to a succession 
of dates. Such a chronological servitude would have 
caused great confusion in this historical summary. and 
would have deprived it of the small degree of interest 
it may otherwise possess. The Archduke having passed 
through Schwetzingen, Durlach, Carlsruhe, Rastadt, and 
Offemburgh, arrived on the 14th at Mohlberg, and two 
days after formed a junction wg the 1 1 of —_— 
dorf and Petrarch, | 8 85 5 85 
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ed in a parallel line behind them, in its turn, ad- 
vanced to force the passage of the valley of Hell, 
Having formed a close column, it attacked, on the 
10th, Colonel d' Apre, who defended the entrance 

of the valley,” The inſeriority of his forces. did not 
admit df his maintaining himself. He was driven 
from post to post, and wounded in one of the actions 
that took place. The French, at length, succeeded 
in peszing bis terrible defile®, They arrived 
on ie igth at Freyburg, from: whence. they 
drove the” Austrians; 15 and advanced beyond this 
city, the possessio of which ee and e 
I e ee nr, 5 
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VV It is situated e ee, towns of tons and 
Neustadt, is six miles long, and in many places not more 
than ten paces wide: a proverb of the country, says, 
that in this pass one meets with Paradise and Hell. 
e is an Ae! in it called er, . of Heaven, 0 


A The town, N 8 was formerly very trong, 
abt the possession of it was necessary for every army 
that meant to have tbeir winter quarters, in the Brisgau. 
It was taken and re- taken several times during the chirty 
(years War. It is particularly known in military annals 
hy he two battles fought in its heighbourhood i in 1644, 
the Imperialists being commanded by Merci, and the 
French by the great Conde. These battles are celebrated 
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While che centre of the Republican army was 
advancing to overpower, by its mass, the small 
corps which defended the valley of Hell, the two 
wings had formed a junction, that they might be in 

condition to check Generals Nauendorf and Petrarch. 
They passed, in their turn, the valley of Hell, 
on the 14th, 15th, and 16th; while the equipage 
and ammunition waggons, which Moreau had with 
him, defiled by the forest towns en e 
of the right wing. 

Mr. de Latour had followed the enemy, on the 
_ to Engen and Stockach, flattering himself that 
he should be enabled to cut a part of them off, while 
they were endeavouring to force the entrance into the 
Black Forest; an attempt which, it was supposed, it 
would be E difficult to execute. But these 
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for £4 obstinacy shewn, and the great number Xx men 
who lost their lives on each side. The Marshals de 
Crequi and Villars both took it, the former in 1677, 
and the latter in 1713. The French, commanded by - 
Louis XV. in person, besieged it in 1744, and took it 
after thirty-seven days of open trenches, The siege 
cost the French a great number of men, They razed the 
works of the place, as well as the forts erected on. a 
mountain which commands i it. | 
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narrow passes, too feebly guarded, having been pene- 
trated and traversed by the French, with little loss, and 
great expedition, Mr. de Latour gave up a pursuit, 
from that time useless, which had now taken him up 
a a month, and which had been conducted either in 
200 | unfortunate or so unskilful à manner. He 
marched to the right towards the valley of Kintzig, 
to form a junction with the Archduke Charles, a 
of the whole French army, near Freyburg. Ge- 
nerals Nauendorf and Petrarch had also marched, 
on the 14th, in order to join the Prince, the one to 
Eltzach, the other to Kintzig · On the 1 gth, the 
corps of Prince Conde, and General Frcelich, 
were the only ones which continued the pursuit 
af the enemy into the defiles of the Black Forest“. 


— — 
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* The Black Forest stretches from South to North, 
from the four forest towns, as far as Neuenburg, in the 
Dutchy of Wurtemberg. It was, anciently, still more 
- extensive, Cesar has given a description of it in his 
commentaries, It constituted, according to the most 
general opinion, a part of that tract of country, called 
by the Romans, Sylva Hircinia. Its mountains sepa- 
rate the Dutchy of Wurtemberg from the Margraviate 
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The day after his arrival at Freyburg, Moreau 
caused Waldkirch to be occupied, and placed his 
advanced posts on the heights, which bound the 
right bank of the little river Eltz. A detachment _ 
of his army drove the light troops of the Archduke 
from old Brisach, and threw a bridge of boats oyer 
the Rhine, between that town and New Brisach. 
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General Frœlich had suecessively taken possession of 
Bregentz, Lindau, and of Constance, which the French 
had evacuated, on the 8th of October; but he had not 
been able to make himself master of the capital post of 
Stockach in time, to cut off from the French, * way ol 
retreating through the forest towns, 
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CHAP, VIE” 


Moreau endeavours to maintain himself in the Bris- 
gaw.— March of the Archduke against Freyburg 
Position of the opposed armies— Battles of the 
17th, 18th, and 19th of October Moreau retreats 
and takes the formidable position of Schliengen— 
He is forced to abandon it, and to re. pass the Rhine 
at Huningen. CL 5 


: Mow having luckily escaped all the dan- 
gers which attended his retreat, having without any 
considerable loss conducted his whole army over 
the mountains of Suabia; having, by the possession 
of the whole valley of the Rhine, as well as of 
the two bridges of Huningen and Brisach, a safe 
and perfect. communication with France, might 
have thought (as it should seem) that he had done 
enough in saving his army, and have been inclined 
to retire with it beyond the Rhine. But whether 
this General had received contrary orders from the 
Directory, or that he was elated by his successful 
retreat, instead of retiring into Alsace, he pro- 


posed 
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posed to maintain himself in the Brisgau, and to at- 
tack his enemy instead of giving way to them. Ac- 
customed, from the beginning of the campaign, to 


successes, which he owed very often to the errors of 
the Generals who were opposed to him, he trusted 
that fortune would continue faithful to him, and 
hoped to crown his retreat with a victory. He wished 
to defeat the Archduke and to relieve the fort of Kehl | 
from its blockade. With this intention he ventured 
on the 18th into the valley of Kintzing, and marched. 
to meet Prince Charles. | | 
The latter had advanced from the upper Rhine 
in hopes of getting possession of Kehl, before 
Moreau had forced his way through Suabia. He 
had detached General Hotze into Alsace, merely 
to engage the attention of the troops which the 


French had in that province, and to prevent 


their sending any considerable force to succour 
Kehl. This diversion did not meet with the de- 
sired success. In vain did General Hotze over- 
run the Palatinate and Alsace, and levy contribu- 
tions even at the gates of Strasburgh. The French, 
shut up in their strong places, and knowing that 
that General could undenake nothing against 
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them, took care not to weaken Kehl, to enable them - 
zelves to oppose this momentary invasion. 

The good state of defence in which this fort 
then was, as well as Moreau's successful retreat and 
subsequent movements, obliged the Archduke to 
renounce, for the present, his intended attack upon 
it, which he contented himself with blockading 
with a small corps. He marched towards Frey- 
burg, and arrived, on the 16th, at Molberg, where 
be took the command of Mr. de Latour's army, 
which had been joined by the N of e 
and Petrarch. 

Refors de (detail ef de bande ls tak 
place between the 15th and ayth of October, 
and which decided the issue of this campaign, 
is presented, it is material to state the positions, 
respectively occupied by the two armies, at the first 
of chose periods. They had at that time ceased to be 
divided into several corps, at a distance from, and 
independent of one another. On both sides they 
occupied a line, almost all the points of which were 
connected with each i and thus enabled to receive 
mutual support. | 
The line formed by the Austrian A its 
right against the Rhine; extended itself along the 
front 
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front of the: river - Eltz; >  crossed the mountains of 
Simonswald, and terminated on che leſt at the 
entrance of the vallies of St. Peter and St. Me- 
gers, where Prince Conde and General Freelich 
were posted. These two corps had not an 
immediate communication wich the rest of the 
army. 1 as a 1 
The right of the French occupied the mouth of 
the vallies just mentioned. From thence their line 
passed by Simonswald, Waldkirch, Emendingen, in 
front of the Eltz, and of Kintzingen, near the Rhine, 
to which their left extended. _ 

It was in this position that the Imperial es 
Republican armies disputed the possession of the 
Brisgau. On the 17th, and particularly on the 
18th, there were very smart actions between the 
advanced guards, which were favourable to the 
Austrians. On the latter day, the Duke En- 
hien, who commanded Prince Conde's advanced 
guard, defeated the right of the French, from 
whom he took the formidable posts of Hohl- 
graben, St. Meger's and St. Peter. On the same 
day General Frœlich also made himself master 
of some important points in the valley of Hell. 

* | These 
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These actions were only the preludes ts à ge 
neral engagement, for which the Archduke had 
made the following dispositions. The right of 
his army, commanded by Mr. de Latour, was 
to attack the small town of Kintzingen: General 
Wartensleben, with the centre, was ordered to 
carry the heights behind the village of Malmer- 
ingen: General Petrarch, at the head of the left 
wing, was directed to advance on the road from 
Keimbach to Emendingen; while General Meer. 
ſeld, with one brigade, was to penetrate the woods 
which were on the left, and Prince F rederic of 
Orange was to endeavour, with another brigade, to 
gain the commanding parts of the mountains, in 
order to turn the right of the French. These last 
were to be attacked, at the same time, | at Wald- 
kirch, by General Nauendorf; and in the vallies of 
St. Peter's, and of Hell, by General unn n 
Prince Conde. FLU 
On the 19th, in the morning, all these columns 
put themselves in motion towards the points of 
their destination: but the badness of the roads, 
as well as other difficulties, occasioned by the na- 
ture ol che ground, very much retarded their 


march, 
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march. They could not commence the attack till 
mid-day. General Latour experienced the greatest 
resistance in that on Kintzingen; He was even 
Several times repulsed with loss: but Prince Charles 
having put himself at che head of the grenadiers, 
they attacked the French wich an irresistible fury, 
and drove” them from the village. The leſt and 
centre having also met with great opposition, it was 
not without considerable difficulty, that General 
Meerfeld made himself master of the woods 
above Keimbach. The enemy, profiting from 
the advantage of their position, defended them- 
selves, step by step, and were not driven from it, 
till the Prince of Orange, aſter a most laborious 
march, through a country, that Seemed impenetra- | 
ble, appeared on their "right. This mancuvre 
quickly followed by a vigorous attack, decided 
the victory. The French abandoned Emendingen, | 
and crossed che Eltz at mn W Wee _ 
"ya the bridge 

General Nauendorf was not enkel At 
che moment that he put himself in mach, -he was 
bridkly attacked by à considerable corps of the 
eflemnys commanded by General Moreau i in person. 
Volk. 1. K . General 
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General Nauendorf not only rendered ſruitless all his 
efforts, but vigourously repulsed him, drove him from 
Waldkirch, and made himself master of the bridge 
at this town over the Eltz. By a ready and able 
| manceuyre, this General turned three of the ene- 
my's battalions, one of which laid down their 
arms, and the other two were broken and e | 
in the woods. 6 
Prince . . 30 cent F Freelich, 
gained ground on the corps which were op- 
e to them in the vallies of Hell, and of St. 
erer! | is i; 
It appeared, from * account Shai n sent 
of this action, in which he suffered a considerable 
loss, that he had wished to avoid an engagement 
in the position which he then occupied. He had 
ent orders to'the advanced guards of his centre, 
and his left, to fall back behind the Eltz, in case they 
vere attacked; but General Beaupuy, who had been 
charged to see this order executed, having been 
killed in the beginning of the action, the French 
waited for the enemy before the Eltz, - and en- 
- gaged in a position which was very unfavourable'to 
2 RE of Lb General 
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General Moreau took a new one behind the 
Eltz, in the night of the 1 th. His right rested 
against the mountains, and his left on some mo. 
rasses behind the village of Versletten. This last 
disposition had for WY to ere the mouth of 
the defile of Theningen. oo 2D 
In the morning of the 8 the Archduke 
pushed his advanced guard across the Eltz, oppo- 
site to Emendingen, and gave orders to General 
Latour to pass this river at Deningen, while Ge- 
neral Nauendorf should advance in the plain towards 
Freyburg. Mr. de Latour having been under the 
necessity of repairing the bridge at Deningen, 
under the fire of the enemy's artillery, lost many 
men and à good deal of time. It was already 
night before he was in condition to pass the river. 
This delay prevented the Archduke from making a 
general attack on the enemy, as he had intended. 
Prince Furstenberg however dislodged them in the 
course of the day from the village of Rugel, the 
possession of which, __ to hn Austrians the 
road to Old Brisach. 45 15 
The advanced WAR of a army, ae the 
3 of the goth, within half cannon shot _ | 
. The Archduke prepared to execute © 
K 2 
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break of FO the attack which/ he nad "TRY 
vented from; making the day | before, But Moreau 
did not think- proper 10 wait for it, and retreated 
os the night, after. having sent a considerable 
detachment across the Rhine at Neu . and 
damn; the bridge there. 

Such was. the x 


- 


Sult of Moreau's efforts to main- 


tain, himself in the Brisgau. All he gained. by 


them, was a delay of six days, during which he 
was not the fourth, of it. To the great regret, of the 
whole army, General Wartensleben had bis arm 
roke on the ꝛgth by a grape shot. OY 
The Axchduke., emered "ig =_ ist, 


rue be Was joined by the corps of Prince 


him in driving ibe rear guard of the; enemy out of 
that to ẽn. Tbe Austrians followed the French, 
whom they supposed to be in full retreat towards 
Upper Alsace; but whether Moreau wished to gain 
time that he might prevent the. Imperialists from at- 
tempting any other enterprise beſote the end of the 
gampaign, or whether he wished still to endeavour 
= maintain n n of * Rhine, 


„ 

he halted at Schliengen, a ee miles from W 
gen), in a very strong potion. : 

His right wing was placed on eee | 
| heights of the villages of Kandern and Sutzenkir- 
tended along that chain of hills whieh terminates the 
valley of the Rhine, fifteen miles frbni Basle, and 
passed by Ober, and Nieder Eckenheim, Liel, 
Sebliengen, and Steinstadt. His left was posted 

above the lauer _—_ n . ran che 


front of the line was eee 4 small 5 
which takes its course in the mountains near Kan- 
Liel, and Schliengen to Steinstadt, where it falls into 
the Rhine. The French had besides posted à large 
body of infantry in front of their centre, on à very 
lofty point between the villages of Schliengen and 
Feldberg. To this detail of the position taken by 
Moreau, it must be added, that the high grounds 
on the leſt bank of this river, completely/cominand 
cose of the right! bank. This circuthstance gave 
me French a great advantage in deſending ihe ap- 
ee kl wa in this formidable po- 
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sition that Moreau hoped once more to check the 


Austrians, and in which the latter did not e 


8 w attack bim. ESA wie 


ee was ET by so many 0. | 
mmm, that it required the talents 
of the Archduke, and the enthusiasm witch which 
his valour had inspired the troops, to be able to 
overcome them. The Prince did not think fit to 
nn to tum round the er eee by 


bad condition — dmc 


ing character ofthe Archduke," He np what- 


ever it . NOTED the. ou from 


Ol Nieder Eckenheim. ann 3 


disposed in the following manner: The army 


Duke Bogen, The second commanded by 


5, consisted of nine battalions 


s and mais I the third, of eleven bat. 


talions 


| (. 135 ) | 
talions and two regiments. of cavalry," was conduced 
by General: Latour; and the fourth column, com- 
posed of the whole vanguard of the n Was 
headed by General Nauendorf. e Ne 
The two first columns were not to at- 
tempt a serious attack, the ground being too much 
against them, but merely to keep in check the leſt 
wing of the enemy, so as to prevent them from 
sending reinforcements to their right. The real at- 
tack was to be made by the two columns on the leſt, 
which were to advance against the NO of the 
| e ee e Shea e 
draun together at ——_— pusbed forward to 
Steinstadt, and although it had received no orders 
were so animated with a desire of signalizing them 
eee they made an attack with fixed bayonets, 
We, e tay though cncany 0 na 
* fire of the enemy. 8 E 
Prince Ana PREY his column at Mul- 
Wer and posted himself on the heights opposite 
| COT which nnn success. 
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French in the vineyards, which they occupied be. 


| tween Feldberg and. Schliengen, while the left dis- 


lodged them frbm Eckenhein, and pushed forward 
the attack to ihe mountains beyond the hallaw way. 
The enemy defended themselves with great obati- 
nacy, but were driven at length from the vineyards, 
and from a part of the woods- which le beser 
Nieder Eckenheim, and Feurbac : 

General Nauendorf left the 1 Feld. 


berg, and reached the points he was to force, aſter 
2 long and difficult march. He divided bis corps 
into several nods nn hich, made m_—_ | 


| and Kander Aker a ever conic th French 


A violent storm, and afterwards night coming on, 


put an end ITO * IE: 


Austrians. [1 56 if Ban 5 4ry; 
As — n n eee 
commanded the flanks of de ail occupied b the 
French 


| (68137) . 
chen, where the right wing of the enemy had 
retired, and had taken a position en potence: v no 
less formidable than chat from mann 
been driven. Seen, ee e een 2g Will | 
General Moreau foreseeing that if he was com- 
0 abandon this last post, the Austrians might 
place themselves between him and the bridge of 
Huningen, or drive him back upon the Rhine; de- 
termined to recommence his retreat, and to con- 
tinue it till he reached the other bank of che river. 
camped on the 2 gth at-Atlingen. The day aſterz 
his army passed the Rhine at Huningen, alinoct in 
the presence of che Austrians, who did not endea- 
vour to disturb the last moments of its retreat. 
The French — . — 
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* This French expression, signifies a position in 
' which two parts of an army are placed at right angles 
with each other, representing the form of a gibbet. 
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| P to attack and defeat them one after 
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It vas thus that General Moreau, after having 
remained four months in Germany, after having 


Austria, was obliged to pass the Rhine, in order 


to protect the frontiers: of France. No one can 


deny that he made a most able retreat. His 
successes from the 24th of June, (the period at 
which he passed the Rhine at Kehl), till his en- 

iority of his forces, were not deci- 
Fame But his eveat has lit 


tnguishe 8 . every one 
meme that he conducted his army with 
infinite skill in the midst of the Austrian corps 
se well his 


er. The movement which he made against 
Makes was well combined, and it was to 


the success of this manceuvre, that he owed that 
| of his retreat, which was judicious and methodical. 


He saved his sick, his wounded, his artillery, and 


However 
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However able the conduct of General Moreau 
may have been, professionally speaking, it presents 
however many errors, which have been partly 
pointed out in the course of this work. Even his 
retreat is not altogether free from blame. By re- 
maining stationary during eight days in a bad posi- 
tion, full of defiles occupied by the enemy, he ran 
the risk of being either completely routed, or find- 
ing himself in want of military stores. If it did 
not so turn out, Moreau had no merit in it: it 
must be attributed to the faults committed by the 
Austrian Generals, and particularly by Mr. de 
Latour. The French army S its wech to 
wo following causes. E 
First, To the great distance there” was "_—_ 
che corps of Frœlich, Conde, Latour, Nauen - 
dorf, and Petrarch, which prevented them from 
having a quick and easy communication, and de- 
prived the different Generals of the power of com- 
bining their motions or attacks with precision and 
security. By forming an immense circle round 
Moreau, they enabled him to bear with his whole 
force against any point of the circumference, which 
be found it necessary to break through: which 
aehbod - ha 
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| thit General did not fail to do, as ofen as circum. 
stances required it. ts 
Secondly, To. the, We ay 1 n 
Hotze in Alsace, which proved of the utmost 
utility to Moreau. This incursion had two ob- 
jecis: first, to induce: the French to draw off a 
part of the troops stationed in Strasburgh and 
Kehl; and secondly, to hinder them from making 
any attempt on the lower Rhine, by compelling 
them 10 detach a part of the army of the Sambre 
and Meuse, for the protection of Alsace, and. the 
3 eee eee two 
eee e If mn = ending: 
\neral-Hotze, with: 9,000 men into Alger, be had 
been ordered to join Mr. de Petrarch vithout 
delay, it would have enabled that General 10 
act more effectually against the French, instead 
of, being obliged 10 conſine himself to light at- 
tacks, on account of the small number of bis 
troops. Having every advantage, e the na» 
over eee by A Sor Mr. hs — 
trarch micht due. checked Moreau in the Cefiles of 


Soabia, 
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Suabia, or even have prevented him ffom pene 
trating into that province. These 9,000 men, 
posted in the valley of Hell, would have ren- 
dered it inattackable. What would have become 
of Moreau, had he not been able to force this 
passage, and arive at Freyburg? All entrance into | 
Switzerland was shut against him. Had he at- 
tempted to violate the neutrality of its territory, 
the Swiss troops assembled by the different cantons 
in that of Schaffausen, might have opposed his 
entrance into their country, and have placed him 
between themselves and the Austrians. In this case, 
his only resource would have been to pass through | 
the forest towns; defiling through which, an army 
impeded by equipage, stores, and artillery, might 
| have been destroyed, or at least have lost its rear 
guard: the end of this campaign might have been 
very different. 

| After Moreau's return into Alsace, the re- 
spective armies were again separated by the Rhine, 
almost the whole length of its course, from Basle 
10 Cologne. Henceforward this campaign, which 
ought seemingly to have been put an end to by 
the season, no longer excited that lively degree 
5 LS 
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est, which two numerous armies, opposed 
to each other, in a vast and open country, natu-· 
rally inspire. Great batiles, and those decisive 
movements, which produce the acquisition, or 
the loss of a great tract of country, were no lon- 
ger to be expected. Military curiosity had no 
other object, than the sieges carried on against the 

beads of the bridges at Kehl and Huningen, as 5 
vell as some unimportant events which took place 
on the lower Rhine, which are now to. be related. - 
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Disposition F the armies s of the Archduke and Moreau, 
: after the latter hud re-entered' France —Operations 
of General Werneck, on the lower Rhine Beurnon- 
ville sucteeds "Jourdan in the command of the 
army of the Sambre and Mense—Condition of that | 
army—Operations of Generals Hotze and Neu, on {2 
the left bank of the Rhine Passage of that river 
ry by the Austrians, on the 215t—Afair on the Sieg, 
tie ame day Engagement at Kreutznach-—Gene- 
ral Hotze retires into the entrenched camp before 
Manheim He is attacked in it without success 
5 Neutrality of Neuwied agreed upon —A rmislice con- 
cal on the lower Rhine. | 


b Par RINCE Charles, after having driven the army 
of the Rhine and Mosselle into Alsace, thought of 
nothing but to wrest from them the two places stil 
in the hands of the French, on the right bank of 
the Rhine, viz. the heads of the bridges of Kehl and 
Huningen. "He ordered” them to be invested at 
the end of October, and made every necessary pre- 
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paration for these enterprizes. He entraned the 
direction of the attack to be made on the head of 
- the bridge of Huningen, as well as the command 
of the left wing of his army to the Prince of Wur- 
temberg, and marched himself with the rest. of his 
| forces to Offemburgh. He fixed his head. quarters 
in this town, that he might personally be able to 
Prince ordered the right wing: of his army, under 
General Sztarray, towards Rastadt and Manbeim, 
in order to unite it to che troops which, occupied. the 
latter place, and to secure a powerful . to its 

entrenched camp, in case of an attack 
On the other side, General Mem ea his 
army nearly in a manner similar. He leſt his right 
ving under the orders of General Ferino, in the en- 
virons of Huningen, to deſend the head of the 

bridge, marched the centre of his army towards 
Strasburgh, and established his head- quarters near 
that town, in the village of Illkirch, _ He gave the 
command of his left to General Desaix, who march- 
ed towards Landau, in order. to oppose General 
Hotze, and compel him to retire into the fort of 
the Rhine, before the town of Manheim. 
RL Eee io te” tO 3 Ie 
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The positions taken by the armies of Prince 
Charles and General Moreau, for the remainder f 
the campaign, as well as for their winter-quarters, 
having been now stated, the lower Rhine must 2 
nov, for the last time, be returned to. oy” 
It may be remembered, that the Archduke a 
"OP" Jourdan's army to cross the Rhine and the 
Sieg, left General Werneck, on the 2 ad of Septem- 
ber, with about 40,000 mien; to keep the French in 
check on the lower Rhine. This General, well 
worthy, by his military talents, of the confidence 
reposed in him by the Archduke, placed his ad- 
vanced posts on the Sieg, and his head. quarters at 
Uckerath. His operations could only be defensive, 
and his sole aim was to prevent the French from 
taking the field again. To attain chis he had two 
objects to fulfil; first, to confine the enemy between 
Dusseldorf and the Sieg, and secondly, to block 
up the head of the We at Neuwied as e as 
possible. | | ; 
The campaigns of £795 and gh 3 fur- 
nished many examples of che facility with which an 
army, superior in number, could force the passage 
of the Sieg and the Lahn, General Werneck en- 
deavoured to find in the nature of the country, and 
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| the works of art, the means of obviating the defects 
of several points of his position. In order to im- 
prove and concentrate the defence of the Lahn, he 
contrived to unite by combined entrenchments, the 
towns of Montebauer and Limburg, to the fortre s 
of Ehrenbreistein. Foreseeing, besides a possibility 
chat the enemy might force these entrenchments, and 
the passage of the Lahn, Mr. de Werneck caused 
the town of Friedberg to be fortified, that he might 
add a second line of defence to that of Franckfort 
It may be remembered, that at the end of 
bis retreat, Jourdan was deprived of the command 
of the army, the remains of which he was bring- 
ing back. The complaints made by this General 
against the plan of the campaign which he had 
been obliged to follow, against the want of means 
in which he had been left, and against the bad con- 
duct of the civil Commissaries, attached to his 
army; all these, but still more, the misfortunes 
which he had experienced, dissatisfied the Di- 
rectory, of whom Jourdan had been till then 
the favourite. Instead of an increase of authority, 
which he demanded, as necessary to restore order 10 
his army, he was stripped of his command, which 
was bestowed on General Beurnonville, already 


: 4 known 
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\ known by hiſs campaign of Treves, in 1792, and 
by his imprisonment, in Moravia. Scarcely had 
the latter returned into France, than he was sent, 
in compensation for his long captivity, to take the 
command of the army of the North in Holland. 
He brought a part of it to the assistance of Jour- 
dan in the end of September, and succeeded a few 
days after to the n of the n of che Sam- 
bre and Meuse. 

This change of commanders did not accelerate 
the restoration of good order throughout the army. 
On the contrary, it appeared that Jourdan, in spite 
of his misfortunes, still retained many partisans in 
it, in all its different classes. Several Generals 
and Subaltern officers wished to share his disgrace; 
and desertion, which was already very considerable, 
became more prevalent than before These circum. 
stances did not second the wishes of the Directory, and 
the efforts of Beurnonville, to restore to the army that 
consistence which it had lost. The business, indeed, 
was less to reform than to new model it altogether. 
The elements of it were either dissolved or re- 


laxed; it no longer retained either union or spi- 
rit. The Generals were discontented, the officers 
disheariened, and the soldiers were without con- 
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fidence and subordination. This army was in 
want of horses, artillery, clothes, arms, and pro- 
visions. It was deficient in those various mili- 
tary means, without which, an army, whatever 
be the number of its soldiers, cannot undertake an 
active war, without experiencing embarrassments. 
This, however, was what the French Govern- 
Ment expected from it, wishing the army to re- 
commence offensive operations as soon as possi- 
ble, that while there was yet a time, a powerful 
diversion might be made in favour of Moreau. 
Notwithstanding the orders of the Directory, and 
his own exertions, General Beurnonville could 
not put the army of the Sambre and Meuse, in 
a condition to act effectually. In vain, did he 
 cashier officiers, break commissaries, dismiss con- 
tractors, and shoot some soldiers: his army was 
not rendered, by this, more fit to be employed, 
and these internal arrangements consumed the 
time, during which it was still possible to undertake 

some enterprise. 75 
To the above. mentioned causes, which pre- 
vented Beurnonville from re- commencing offen- 
sive operations, was added the necessity of defend- 
ing his own position. General Hotze, as it has 
| ; . been 
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been before related, passed the Rhine at Manbeim, 
on the ad of October, wich about 9, 00 men, and 


sent a part of his forces into Alsace, to attract the 
attention of the enemy, to destroy their lines, and 


to levy contributions. 


Another division of the same 


corps marched, to the right, and pushed parties into 
the Palatinate, and the Nahegau, as far as Kaiser- 
Slautern and Baumholder. N 
This unexpected irruption SY the Ecendh 
corps which were in front of the Nahe, and in 
the Hunsruck; and they marched towards the 


Dutchy of Deux Ponts, to protect it from the in- 


cursions of the enemy. 


General Neu, governor 


of Mayence, taking advantage of the weakness of 
the French corps which blocked up that place, drove 
it back, after several brisk engagements, behind 


the Nahe; and took possession of the town of 


Bingen, as well as of some important points on that 


river. 


As the motions of General: Neu, coined with: 


those of General Hotze, rendered it possible lor 


them to atiempt something more important; Beur- 


nonville hastened to march a large party of his army 
towards the Hundsruck. He thus weakened himself 
ee on the right bank of the Rhine, deptived 
himself 
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bimself of the power of undertaking any thing in 
thatquarter, and gave General Werneck an 14 hag | 
nity of making some attempt. | | 
This General, wishing to profit, by the temoval 
of a part of Beurnonville's army, as well as to 
favour, by a diversion, the operations of Generals 
Hotze and Neu, assembled some boats, and caused 
several small detachments to cross the Rhine on the 
aist of October, both above and below Coblentz. 
His aim was to spread alarm along the left bank of 
the Rhine, bv making debarkations, on several points, 
and more especially to break the bridge of boats at 
Neuwied, in order to cut off the troops which de. 
fended the head of that bridge*. General Kray, 
; | 10 
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It may have been remarked, that, in the course of 
the campaign, the French passed the Rhine several times 
at Neuwied; an island which is situated almost opposite 
that town, gave them, at the same time, the power of 
easily throwing a bridge over the Rhine, and the means 
of defending it by batteries erected on the island. The 
advantages which this point offered for passing the Rhine, 
induced the French to establish there a permanent b ridge, 
and to cover it by works, which they caused to be con- 
structed, during the summer. This tete de pont made N 
them masters of a fixed passage over the Rhine, and 
oo ia, a prey of ta against the fortress of 

| Ebren- 
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to whom this expedition was entrusted, sueceed · 
ed in the latter object, and effected the destruc- 
tion of the bridge, which was already much 
damaged by the swell of the Rhine, and by trees 
and all sorts of lumber brought down with it. 
These different detachmenis had several smart actions, 
but as their numbers were too small to enable them 
to make any advance into the country, they repassed 
the Rhine with the loss of about 300 men, aſter 


having been on n enen of 8 
town of Coblen tei. ins ne vow 
Beurnonville, anxious to gps nmel hy 
the news of some brilliant exploit, sent an ac- 
count of this affair, full of bombast and false- 
hand. After having exalted the talents ob his 
Generals," and G e his on, 1 described 
. N 
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Ehrenbrelxtein, which only e miles from News 
wied. 5 

In 1672, Marcha Tutenne being N wich 
058 men, between Bonn and Coblentz, threw also a 
bridge of boats over the Rhine-at Neuwied, and covered 
it in the same manher with entrenchments. The Elector 
of Brandenburg. Who was with 90, 000 men before 
Mentz, attacked, without” success, this tete de Pont, in | 
which Mr. de Turennè had left 3,000 men, The bridge 
was soon afterwards destroyed by the ice. 
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the tremendous attack made by the Austrians ; 
the irresistible courage of his Soldiers both on land and 
on the water ; tie inconceivable fire kept up! by his ar- 
tillexy ; and concluded, by stating, that all the 
Austrians had been killed, drowned, or talen prisoners. 
The number of the 28 amounting by his account, 
to 1,000. 
On the ee the 218t, a very severe engage 
ment took place on ihe Sieg, between the advanced 
guards, opposed to each other, in which the French 


were worsted, and suffered much. 01 LY 
=> { 2677 2 4 2 z 75 


. 22 Gale same . e 5 as s great 2 
braggart, though far less able and fortunate, than Bo- 
naparte, that Dumourier confided at the end of 1792, 
$9,000 men, with a commission to attack the prince of 
Hohenlohe, who defended the approaches to Treves 
with 10,600 men. After several attacks; as unsuccessful 
as they were ill-planned, Beurnonville was obliged. to 
lead back to Mentz and Thionville, his army, reduced io 
15,000. men, by the sword of the Austrians, and, the 
Prussian Dysentery. He then wrote to the Convention, 
that the nature of the season and the country, had not al- 
lowed him to fulfil, entirely, the commission with which 
he had been entrusted, but that he had made an enormous 
$laughter « of the Austrians. and, that he had legt. 1 in this 
expedition, 20 the little dnger, 7 4 ranger. 
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Tbe two, divizions of the army of Sambye, and, 
Meuse, bent into the Hundsruck, and upon the. 
Nahe, restored the superiority to the French, in that 
part of the seat of war. On the 26th, they at- 
tacked the Austrians, posted on the right bank 
of the Nahe, with their right at Bingen, and their 
left near Creutznach. Notwithstanding the inequa- 
lity of strength, the Imperialists defended themselves 
with success, and stood their ground. The French 
renewed the attack on the a th, and the resistance 
made by the Austrians was no less vigorous chan that 
of the preceding day; but their leſt, over which 
the enemy had the advantage of ground, having 
been turned, they were compelled to retire upon 
the Seltz, after haying lost about goo, men. The 
los of the. Republicans was not inferior. They 
leſt, besides, 200 prisoners in the _—— the. 
Austrians. 5 

The Executive Directory construed | this ad- 
vantage into a great victory, in order to com- 
pensate, for the news of Moreau's defeat, and of 
his retreat beyond the Rhine, which , happened 
at the came period. - This success was, however, 
of very little importance, either wich respect to 
the 3 issue of . the battle, or the extent of country 
ware | | which 
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Which it put the French in possession of. The 
situation of the Hundsruck, and of chat part of the 
Palatinate, whieh lies between the Moselle and the 
Rhine is such as to make it difficult to deſend it 
against a superior foree, these two countries be- 
long almost necessarily to the most numerous, and 
especially, as it has been before observed, to the 
ee of the places on the Sarre, Moselle, and 
Alsace. Of this the present war has added its 
enimony 10 bes ef al de preceding ones. | 
These countries, as well as the dutchy of Deux 
Ponts, are indebted to their situation, for the mis. 
fortune of having been occupied and laid waste, 
wee cler the other, by the contending armies, They 
the dreadful Cobutys of war. 
2 great number of years.® 
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These countries have been still worse treated in pre- 
ceding wars. There are still to be found the traces of 
those horrid ravages which the F rench committed 1 in 1688 
and 169g. Mr. de Loubels, Minister of war under Louis 
XIV. sent aff order to the French Generals to lay waste 
the whole palatinate with fire and sword. These orders 
were but too cruelly executed ; almost all the towns of 
the palatinate were burnt, - "* vitt no doubt be recol- 
028014 | ' lected 
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Three days after the advantage gained by the 
French, in the neighbourhood of Kreutznach, they 
retired again upon the Nabe; their aim in didlodg- 
ing the Austrians from the banks of that river, 
having been merely to cover the march of a division of 
the army of Sambre and Meuse, which was direct- 
ing itself towards Kaiserslautern, in order to drive 
from thence the light troops of General Hotze. A 
| his retreat across the Rhine, Moreau likewiseor- 
| dered a division to march towards Landau and the 
Palatinate. At the approach of these two divisions, 
General Hotze, too weak to oppose them, and 
having besides no great interest in doing 50, re- 
tired into the entrenched camp before Manheim. 
| The French followed and attacked him without 
success, on the 7th of November. In spite of all 
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lected that the Elector Palatine, reduced to despair by 
the ruin of bis country, which he beheld a prey to 
the flames from the fortress where he had taken refuge, 
| wished to fight Marshal Turenne, and sent him a 
challenge, which the latter refused. All the world like 


wise is acquainted with the manner in which Mr. de 


Louvois wished to draw from Louis XIV. an. order 
for completing the destruction of this beautiful country, 


and the horror with n. Prince rejected the 
proposal. 


a 
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| their exertions, he remained master of the post 
he had taken possession of, the right of which was 
covered by Frankkenthal, and the left by a litde 
river called the Rhebach. In the beginning of 
this, work, a description has been given of this en- 
tenched camp, known by the name of the Fort 


of the Rhine. After this action, the position of 


the Austrian and French armies from Manheim to 
Dusseldorf, presenting nothing to either, which was 
at once necessary and easy to acquire, both sides 
remained in a state of inaction, which the rigour 
of the season and want of repose almost forced 
upon them. Although General Beurnonville had 


draun BN in the first days of November, 


two large bodies of troops near Andernach and 
Cologne, me had. made apparently , great prepa- 


rations for an impending attack, yet he contented ; 


himself with mere appearances. .. General Werneck, 


on his side, was just as inactive, and made no 


serious attempt upon the head of the bridge at 
Neuwied. Nothing happened but a few skirmishes 
and cannonades, which had no. other. effect, but t9 
cost the lives of some men on both sides. 

| This reciprocal. inaction, it was believed, waz 


A. or at. . lean would soon be followed, 


| . F208] 
by a suspension of hoxtilities upon the lower Rhine. 
Tbis belief was confirmed by the Austrian and 
French Generals having at Neuwied several con- 
ferences; the first effect of which was an agreement 
that neither party should occupy that place, and 
that it should be considered as neutral.“ These 
conferences being renewed in the months of No- 
vember and December, terminated in a more im- 
portant 


2 & * 


The neutrality was so much the more advantageous 
to this town as by the position of its tete de pont, it 
found itself, if I may so say, placed between the Aus- 
trian and French Batteries, and eonsequently liable to 


be reduced to ruins if either ot them undertook to main- 


tain themselves there, It had besides suffered but two 
much already from the war, having been in 1795 bom- 
barded and half destroyed by the French. 3 

This town belongs to the Prince of Neuwied, famous 
in Germany for his eccentric humour and the suit which 
he carried on against his wife in the Imperial Cham- 
ber of Westlaer. She succeeded in procuring the ad- 
ministration of his property and his principality to be 
taken from him on the ground of madness. He never- 
| theless many years ago thad the wisdom to grant the 
town of Neuwied' religious and commercial franchises 
which attracted thither a great number of merchants and 
manufacturers from every country, and ot every religion. 
This town is commercial and regularly built ; It is in. 
habited by a great number of Hernhutes or Moravian 
Friars, | 


— 
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portant agreement. The Austrian General Kray, 
and the Republican General Kleber, concluded, on 
the 6th of December, a suspension of hostilities 
between the two armies on the lower Rhine. The 
conditions were, that the Austrians should retire 
behind the Sieg, and the French behind the Wupper ; 
that the latter should evacuate the head of the 
bridge at Neuwied, carrying their cannon, and 
leave only a piquet guard' of 25 men; that the 
Austrians were to have a similar guard in the town, 
and that no post should be occupied by a greater 
number of men; that upon the left bank of the 
| Rhine, the river Nahe should be the line of sepa- 
ration between the two armies; that upon giving 
ten days previous warning, they should mutually 
be at liberty to re-commence hoxtilities, and to 
re-occupy the posts which my had ns before the 
suspension. 

On the 10th, the French withdrew their troops 
and their artillery from the head of the bridge at 
N euwied, and on both sides the armies went into 
winter quarters. It therefore occasioned much sur- 
prise, when a proclamation of the Austrian com- 


mäaander at Frankfort declared that he was ordered 


to contradict the report of a suspension of hostilities 
| | on 


— 
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on the lower Rhine; that such à measure was 
directly contrary to the Emperor's semiments and 
intentions; and that the latter movements of the 
troops on the lower Rhine had been owing to no- 
thing but the nature of the war in that country at 
that season of the year. It was difficult to recon- 
cile this disavowal of the armistice with its real 
execution. The contradiction can only be ex- 
plained by supposing that the Generals Kray and 
Kleber had tacitly concluded a convention, subject 
to the condition of its being ratiſied at Vienna and 
at Paris; and chat it was to be carried into effect 
provisionally. This supposition becomes the most 
probable from the circumstance, that this suspen- 
sion was not officially published by the two Ge- 
nerals who concluded it. By some it was supposed 
that it had displeased the Archduke, but it is not 
to be believed that General Kray would have 


ventured upon such a measure, without being previ- 


ously authorised to it by that Prince. Others ima- 
gined, and with more appearance of reason, that 
the Archduke caused the report of a suspension of 
arms to be denied, and prevented its being officially 
published, in order that his troops, which at that 
time were besieging Kehl with no less constancy 


than 
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than e might not envy — ; 


by the army on the lower. Rhe 
General Beurnonville who was sent hank: to the 


-army of the north about the end of December, it 


was said, at that time was deprived of the command 
of che army of Sambre and Meuse, as a punishment 
for having allowed it to remain in a state of re- 
pose, and for having consented to the suspension of 
arms. It was very singular to see this suspension 
disavowed by the higher powers on both sides, 
and yet carried strictly into execution. The fact 


is, that it resulted less from the wish of the par- 


ties than from the rigour of the season, and the 
nature of the country which the respective armies 


occupied. All the country upon the right bank 


of the Rhine from Mentz to Dusseldorf is exceed - 
ingly mountainous, much covered with forests, and 
intersected by a great number of little | rivers, or | 


rather torrents which overflow the vallies during 


winter. There are very few roads, and those are 
almost unpässable during the bad season. When 
it arrives, an army has hardly the possibility of 


acting in such a country, and therefore it was very 


natural for the Generals on both sides to wish to 
save their soldiers from unnecessary fatigues, and 
| ; to 
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to agree upon a state of inaction, to which they 
were in truth compelled by irresistable circum- 

Whether the suspension was really agreed to or 
not, its conditions were nevertheless exactly obser- 
ved. They gave equally repose to both parties, 
but were more advantageous to the French, since 
they secured to them the preservation of the head 
of the bridge at Neuwied, in the possession of 
which they were. to be re established on the te- 
commencement of hostilities. Thus ended che cam- 
paign upon the lower Rhine.—An account of the 
zieges of Kehl, and of the head of the bridge at 
Huningen, remains now io be given. 
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Descriptio on of the fort and entrenched camp of e 
Siege of that Place Its Surrender by capitulation— 
Siege of the head of the bridge at Huningen.— Re- 
duction f that Hack, and end of the —-2 7nd 
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A S the Siege of Kehl attracted the attention of 
Europe for above two months, and was remarkable 
for its length, and for the expence of blood and trea- 
sure on both sides, before a detail of its progress is - 
given, a ſew words shall be said on its local and 
military situation. ; 

This celebrated fort, so often taken and retaken, 
in the different wars between France and the Empire, 
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or the House of Austria, is situated upon the right 
bank of the Rhine, opposite to the town, or rather 
to che citadel of Strasburgh. Before the war, it 
communicated with it by a bridge, built upon piles, 

| and 


2 


* This fort belonged formerly to the town of Stras- 
burgh, and became afterwardsa fortress of the Empire. 
Marshal de Berwick took it in 4733, after ten days open 
trenches, and caused the fortifications to be razed. , 
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and divided into two parts by an island. This bridge 
formed the principal communication between France 
and Germany ; it was broken down on both sides at 
the commencement of the war. 

At this period the fortification of Kehl, once the 
bulwark of Germany, were almost entirely destroy- 
ed. Some time afterwards, in order to prevent the 
Imperialists from reinstating the works, the French 
bombarded the fort, and even the town of Kehl, 
at the extremity of which it is situated. This bom- 
bardment demolisbed almost all the buildings that 
| were within the circumference of the fort, as well as 
a great part of the town. This, however, did not | 
prevent the Austrians from throwing up Some works 
of earth, to secure this point from a coup de main, 
and to be enabled to command with cheir fire, the 
islands which lay between the two banks. Such was 
the condition of this fort at the end of the year 1795+ 
| The manner in which the French took this fort, at 
the beginning of this campaign, may be recollected. 
From the time that they got possession of it, know- 
ing its importance, they hastened to fortify it, and 
—_ employed all the means of defence, which 

situation affords. To render this fort more dif- 
"ſeult of dick. and) of approach, they covered it by 

'Ma an 
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an entrenched camp, the right of which was flanked 
by an elbow of the river, and by an island in it. Its 


left extended to the fort itself. The from, which 


was a good deal more advanced than the wings, was 
covered by a strong dike, armed with redoubts, and 
provided with a good ditch. It concealed the in- 
trenched camp, and thus secured it from the fire of 
Cannon. They increased the difficulties of approach 
by cuts made in the Kintzig and the Schutter, small 


rivers which fall into the Rhine near Kehl. 


The retrograde march of Moreau, as well as the 
capture of Kehl by General Petrarch, Who (as al- 
ready seen) lost it again on the same day, made the 


French redouble their labour and exertions to com- 
pleat the state of defence of the fort, and of the in- 


trenched camp. They supplied it with a numerous 
artillery, and to render the communication with 
Strasburgh more ready and more sure, they con- 
structed two bridges, one of _ and the other a 
flying one. 

The fort of Kehl was in this: formidable state of 
defence, when the Archduke determined to make 


himself master of it, This enterprise presented great 


difficulties, required long labours, and immense pre- 
varations. ä the detail which has been 
entered 
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entered upon, that it was not an ordinary siege; that 
the business was less to take a fort than a formidable 
camp; and that it was one army besieging another. 
The time that was necessary to bring together the 
troops, the workmen, the artillery, and the maga- 
zines, retarded the opening of the siege. More 
than half the month of November was employed in 
making lines of circumvallation, as well as other 
works, preparatory to opening the trenches, The 
Archduke, that he might be nearer to superintend, 
and to animate the labours of the Siege, took up his 
head-quarters at Offenburgh, about ten miles from | 
Kehl. Mr. de Latour, who commanded the be- 
sieging troops, took up his at Wildstedt, five miles 
distant from the place, which was uselessly sum- 
moned on the 11th of November. Ng 

In the night of the 215 of the same month, the 
— opened on the right bank of the Kint- 
zig. It was not there, however, that the Austrians 
proposed to make their principal efforts. Their 
works, on this point, had no other object but to 
establish a cross fire against the fort and the en- 
trenched camp, in order to favour. the approach. 
fom. the village of Kehl, and to cover the right 
flank of the real attack. In the same night, (viz. 
9 M 3 | the 
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the 218t) General Moreau caused the garris>n to be 
reinforced with a strong corps of infantry, drawn 
from Strasburgh.' On the 22d, at break of day, 
these troops, commanded by General Desaix, made 
a vigorous sortie, attacked wich fixed bayonets the 
left of the line of contravallation, and got possession, 
in an instant, of the village of Sundheim, as well as 

of three redoubts, of which they spiked the cannons. 
Encouraged by such rapid success, the French 
attacked the other redoubts of dhe first line; and 
advanced at the same time against the second. 
They were less fortunate in this last enterprise. 
Prince Frederic of Orange, who was posted with a 
of troops behind a dike, which joined the re- 
doubts, on the left of the first and second line, 
resisted, in this poxition, all the efforts of the enemy, 
After an engagement, as bloody as it was obstinate, 
and in which this young Prince gave the strongest 
proofs of bravery and talents, he prevented che 
French from penetrating any further. They expe. 
.rienced no less resistance in their attack on the -other 
redoubts of the first line. Although surrounded, 
and left to themselves for some time, they were de- 
fended with a courage equal to the fury of the as · 
zatlants. In vain a 44g grenadiers several 
times 
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times leap into the ditch, and endeavour to scale the 
the palisadoes and mount the parapet. They were 
. repulsed, and filled the ditches xp 

| The _ defence b by. 3 Wars: _ 
an firmness of the Prince of Orange, gave time to 
General Latour to collect the corps of reserve, and 
to bring them into action. He retook the village of 
Sundheim, and maintained bimself there, notwith- 
standing a ſresh attempt made upon it by the French. 
The latter were soon afier attacked, at the same time, 
by the Prince of Orange, and the Generals Latour 
and Stader, who dislodged them from the redoubts 
which they had taken, and forced Hem. at last to 
retire within their own line. OPT 
This action, one of the best ee. 5 5 the 
campaign, as well as one of the most bloody, con- 
sĩdering the numbers that were engaged, and the space 
in which it was fought, cost the Austrians 1,300 
men, and the French more than 2,000. Four Ge 
nerals of the latter were wounded, among v whom was 
the commander in chief. On both sides prodigies of 
valour were perſormed. The Austrian regiments of 
Stuart and Sztarray, particularly distinguished them. 
Wines. The Prince of. Orange, gained .very great 
M 4 credit 
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credit; and the Archduke gave fresh proofs of 
talents, and of that cool courage, for which he is 
remarkable. A sortie so © vigorously made at the 
first moment of opening the trenches, marked the 
importance which the French attached, or feigned 
to attach to the fort of Kehl, and shewed what 
sacrifices wy were reer to make to retain pos 
session of it. 
on the following! days the Austrians continued 
their Jabours, which the bad weather rendered slow, 
and difficult. In order to interrupt them, the 
French made a fresh sortie in the night of the 27th, 
in which they were instantly repulsed with loss. 
In the night of the 28th, the | besiegers began 
their approaches on the right bank of the Schutter ; 
and joined them to one part of the parallel already 
the 28th, the batteries of this first parallel, as well 
as those of the redoubts which flanked it on the 
night and left, an to _ HE” cans 
en | 
On the gth of December, the Archduke himself 
at the bead of one battalion of grenadiers, took the 
-_ advanced fleche on the right of the enemy. 
; ige — 
the 
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the parallel of the leſt, all the batteries of which 
began to play the same day, and the fire from which 
was encreased on the 11th by some new batteries 
erected on the same point. CORE: «TORT 
The Austrians were not so fortunate in an attack 
which they made on the 1 1th on the first line of the 
advanced works which covered the right flank of the 
entrenched camp. They attacked it with bravery 
and carried it; but the French having returned to 
the charge with superior force, they drove back the 
Austrians into their own entrenchments. The 
latter renewed the attack the day following; had 
. disadvantage. In the evening they made two mort 
attempts, the issue of which was precisely the same. 
They lost a great many men in these actions, in 
which both sides she wed the greatest obstinacy. The 
unlucky issue of these attacks, which failed only 
because the besiegers could not maintain themselves 
in the works after they had carried them, on ac- 
count of the terrible fire of  grape-shot and mus - 
quetry to which they were exposed, determined the 
Archduke to renounce, for the present, all attempts 
* e 1 ſore 
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fore continued; and a second parallel was con- 
structed, but with incredible labour. The thaw 
which happened at this time having filled the 
trenches with water, and rendered almost imprac- 
nem delays in the formation of the siege, which had 

deen sucoessively retarded by the cold, by snow, 
by rains, and by the overflowings of the rivers 
Kentzig and Schutter. The enemy besides de- 
the troops which guarded the trenches, were fre- 
quently engaged in actions, sometimes very warm ; 
bombardment, cost the lives of a great number of 
A ame flac; ati the, season. 
From these the besiegers suffered still more than 
the besieged. The former as well as the latter were 
confined within their works, and without any pro- 
tection from the severities of the weather. The 
Austrians had hen, of; mn. and 
ing the French, which the latter did not 
vu possess against their adversaries. The 
French had e the immense advantage of 
1 being 
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being relieved and assisted at pleasure, by troops 
drawn from Serasburghs where ln Ears 
be easily quartered. e | 
But neither the fatigues nor WR" attend. 
ing these operations, shook the constancy of the 
Austrian troops, nor the determination of the Arch 
duke. He never ceased during the whole court 
of this memorable siege, to animate the men by 
his exhortations, to encourage them by his example, 
and to support them by the confidence with which 
he had inspired them. The soldiers endared 
patiently those suffering which the aas 
Shared with the 1; the Prince's last triumphs 
to them'a certain pledge of the success of this'en- 
On the night of the 19th, the Austrians'made 
a successful attack on one of the advanced works 
of the fort. They carried an entrenchment thrown 
up near the post house of Kehl, made 200 pri- 
n eber dere eee * 
IU WH as well as the FRO 
Kehl, deriving their principal "means of resistance 
from their” cortimunichioh ich Strasburgh,' the 
length of theit defence necessarily depended” on 
1 | the 
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the preservation- of the bridges. The French had 
neglected. nothing to strengthen and secure these 


bridges, from the effects of bombs and of cannon. 


disposition of the entrenched camp — 
direcily against the bridges, which 3 
tected by. batteries raised in many islands, which the 
+5 agency with the Mar- 
- The, most certain means n vers as 


the Archduke would not omit any means to effect 
it. He caused several strong fire ships to be 
built in the river Kintzig, which being launched 
break. the rigs cer by cer weight or ther 

a W nm. 
one of these fire ships. To draw off the attention 
of che enemy, they redoubled the fire from the 
cannon and mortars, and at the same time attack- | 
ed the advanced piquets of the enemy. But the 
French, who had expected that the besiegers 
would make use of thexe fire chips, were prepared 


to 
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to pre vent their effects. They had ae ed 
an estacade above the bridges, which stopped the 
machine. It was immediately Seized by the French 
pontonniers, who had the good fortune to prevent 
the explosion, by removing the match. Other 
machines of a similar nature, launched a few days 
afterwards, shared the same fate as the former. 
The Austrians succeeded no better against the 
enemies entrenchments. They were repulsed seve- 
ral times, and lost a great many men; but far 
short of 4,500, which vas the number at which 
he French estimated their loss in this affair. 
The obstinacy with which the French defended 
their works rendered the acquisition of them more 
slow and bloody; but did not prevent the Austrians 
from completing the batteries of the second parallel, 
wading at aha been pushed to within 200 paces 
of the outward works of the left, and of the right of 
the centre of the entrenched camp, the "Archduke 
determined to make the assault on these two points: 
The Prince's aim, in wishing to make himself mas- 
er of them, was to be enabled to draw a-'third 


ches of the third. These 


parallel across the een from the 5 


Rhine'to the Schuter .. ORE HAZELD 
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against the Prince of Orang 
Joined to the extreme darkness of the night, as well 


(174) 
- The Archduke made in consequence the follows 


| ing disposition: four battalions under the conduct of 


Prince Frederie of Orange, were to attack the 


battalions under his command, was to assault the 
works on the left, and one PREY 
Suabian Redoubt. 

This plan was carried into execution on the 15t 
of January in the evening. The Prince of Orange 
advanced with his usual intrepidity against the 
enemy's works, attacked them with fixed bayonets, 
and carried them. Not satisfied with this first suc- 
into their camp. The latter having rallied, and 


as to the sort of confusion which it necessarily occa - 


himself in the most advanced works which he had 


Ani spiked AA oa which he 
could not bring away; and took post in the front 
.of 


| ( 175 
— he lafhihn exited taignges 
In this position he maintained himself, notwithstand- 
ing all che efforts of the enemy; and thus covered 
the workmen, who were _ behind him, the 
projected parallel. | | 9 
While the Prince e 
possession of the works, which flanked the right of 
the centre of the entrenched camp, chose which 
flanked its left, were attacked with the same success, 
by General Zopf. The principal one, was, as has 
been before observed, the Suabian redoubt. This 
covered the entrenched camp, was of considerable 
extent, having a ditch, demi-bastions, strong pali- 

sades, and a double row of troups de loup. 
| General Zopf attacked it gallantly ;- and, notwith. 
standing its formidable state of defence, drove the 
French from it, killed a great number of them, and 
pursued them into their entrenched camp. He chen 
returned to post himself before the redoubt he had 
taken; and began a brisk cannonade with the same 
pieces of artillery, which he had seized from the 
enemy. In the mean time, the workmen completed 
the communication of this redoubt. with: the head of 
the sap directed against it, and united it, by a parallel, 
with 
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(176) 
wich the village of Kehl. The sutcesses of the 
Prince of Orange, and of General Zopf, against 
the right and left of the dike, having forced the 
French to abandon it, the Austrians immediately 
raised a banguette-on its scarp, to — * 
themselves under cover. | * 
At break of day; the beseigers ee that 
many points in which they had got possession, were 
them, that they maintaĩned themselves there, in spite 
of the tremendous fire to which they were exposed. 
They joined these works, by a parallel; to those 
which had been taken by the Prince of Orange. - 

The actions of which an account has just been 
given, were very bloody. The French estimated 
the loss of the Austrians at 2, 000 men, and their 
own at scarcehy the half of that number. There 
is reason to en e Was mags e re- 
The capture of the Suabian Wen and of the 
dike, deprived the French of a safe communication 
between the right and the left wing of the entrenched 
camp: but as this was very near (as has been already 
| A to 5 fort of Kehl,; it was very much 


* 


protected . 


(4177) | 
protected by. its fire. This cireumstance ende 
besiegers to suspend the attack on the two wings, 
till they had established some baiteries, which might 
batter two considerable works, raised behind the right 
of. the centre, b | 
artillery. \ gs Fo 
These batteries were e 10 — e 

on the morning of the 6th of January. The Arche 
dude had determined that an een be made 
on the above-mentioned works on the same day; but, 
fortunately, he was not obliged to. have recourse to 
flying bridge, did not think it prudent to remain any 
longer in this perilous, Situation. They evacuated, 
therefore, all the works of the nn | 
of che gtb. | 

This retreat, e ing ala e diminizhed, ade 
uy 's front, Raz from that time, n 
3 ee RIA as ee to 
play on the bridges; and they constructed batteries 
to destroy them. The Archduke, impatient to 
terminate a ziege s0 tedious, 50 expensive, and 50; 
Vor. 1. NN | fatiguing 
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faliguing for the troops, was unwilling to lose a 


moment in taking from the French the entrench- 
ments which they were still in possession of, In 
the night of the 6th, he ordered the left wing of the 
entrenched” camp to be stormed. - The Austrians 
were completely successful, and drove the French 
from their camp into the fort. But this happened 
at the moment when the French were relieving their 
troops on service. The guards that were relieved. and 
relieving, united on the glacis of the fort, and re- 
turned to the charge against the Austrians: the 


tombat was. extremely obstinate. Notwithstanding 


the favourable circumstance which had doubled their 


| forces, the French were not able to recover their en- 


tenched camp, and were forced to retreat into the 
covered way of the fort, The beseigers hastened to 
lodge themselves in the works which they had taken, 
and $48 them by a ry to the head of 1 8 

The French cena * e os the 
numerous and formidable works which supported 


the fort. of Kehl, could no longer hope to preserve 


it. They were on the point of losing their com- 


munication with Strasburgh, except by boats, as their 
e could at fail of being shortly destroyed by 
aig 0 a 2 he 


(8 


the batteries raised Against hem. 
came to a determination to capitulata-. Gaben 
Desaix had à conference with the Archduke on 
the gth, and settled with hin a caphulation; in con- 
gequence of which, the French abandoned the fort of 
Kehl the day following, and withdrew, entirely, 
beyond the river, VAIN Wes fins dee e 
baggage, and artillety. 5 5 Ty 9 

Thus, after the trenches had e adden 
weeks, the Imperialists recovered possession of 'am 
important post, which had been taken from then 
in a few. hours, History will certaihly” tecord 
| this siege of Kehl às one of the most remarkable 
events of | this war, | The French made à very 
brillant defence, which did great honour” to their 
engineer officers, who,” on this occasion, gave 3 
frech proof of cheir superiority, already known, 
over those of other nations. If one may be per- 
mitted to say, that the Austrians did not shew 30 
great talents for attack, as the French did for de- 

fence, it is but just to recollect the obstaeles, of 
every description, which they had to overcome, | 
and the immense works which they were obliged 
19) make, norvithsranding the feat, the mor, 
. N 8 
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6180) 
the rains, and the thaws. ' The constancy, and 
the determination, with * which they supported the 
dangers, the fatigies, and the” tediousness of the 
Siege, are above all praise. The Archduke dis- 
covered, throughout, that "my 88, that resolution, 
and military obslinacy, which almost always in the 


end, procures success; and which 50 80 wes it to 
| the great Frederic. | = „ Df8 PENAL wed 


This siege cost on both 30857 immense sums, and 
what is more to be regretted, the lives of a vast 
number of men. The loss of the Austrians has 


generally been estimated at 10,000 men; and this 


calculation, though exaggerated, is not very far from 
the truth. This severe loss of men vas the more felt 
by the Austrians, inasmuch as ' it fell principally on 
the flower of their infantry. The loss of the 
French was little less, and chiefly affected also 
their best troops. Whatever importance they at- 
tached to the possession of the fort of Kehl, the 
obstinacy, with which they'defended it, procceded 
less from the hope of preserving it, than from that 
of weakening, for the rest of , the campaign, the 
victorious army of the Archduke, and of preventing 
that Ane n underiking _ other enterprise 
45 e l 5 beyond 
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beyond the — going to seek new 
triumphs'/in Italys: 20 = ones bab Fus Gasen 
lt was: from. ihe same: tetives, ahl al to pre- 
vent the Austriansꝶ from utining all their forces 
against Kehl, that the-Erench; cpergisteds in mains 
taining chemselves in the tele de pont, dat Huningen: 
They had constructed it ullile their armies were 
still in Germany. n Was supported and flanked 
by a considerable horn work, raised on an island 
of the Rhine, called Shuster Insel. It was, be- 
sides, as well as this horn- work, prptected by the 
fire ol be fortress of Huningen, and by. chat of 
many batteries erected on the. left bank 0 * 
Rhine . 4 2 eee a0 Sa 231 at 
Aſter 8 had repassed ſhe Rhine, at the 
end of October, the, Archduke leſt a body of 
| troops to blockade the tete de pont of. Huningen. 
It» was impeskech, early. in November hy Prince 
Furstenberg, who ,, commanded the, leſt wing 
ot. che A e army. That Prince, caused the 
„ beldens 2 * Niet 10 Rings. ane 


DF 

In 47995 the Feen also d Cauged th the tete 6 ont. of h 
Honingeo to be tortißed, in Mes of the reimohstfances 
of the canton of Basſe and es Aept pössesion of it 
during tbe winter of. 1743-47 bee had 


re-entered France. 
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necessary works to be raised do .gappbrt the invest! 
ment, and mounted some batteries on the points 
which! chm undd the head of che bridge. As 
it was neiiber s well ſortified or 80 advantage. 
ausly situated as that of Kehl, it was not supposed 
that it would make s long a resistance, and 
that the French vould, for- the sake of defend- 
ing it, expose the town of Huningen 10 destruc- 
tion. However, whether they determined to en- 
gage on this point the attention of à part of the 
Anstrian force, or whether the latter, relying too 
much on ene they ARS against this 


it, in Opfos. mph — a e lng 
e had been expected. "2 
The Austrians, . 


the tete de pont, began to can- 


munding eitusem of their batierzes, and ihe ju- 
dicigus direction of their fire, they were enabled to 


| break the bridge which” Joins the two banks, This 


SUCCESS insulating the tele de Pont, made it liable 
10 fall. very soon into the, bands af the Austrians ; 
but ha ane) the lauer, the 
French 


(' 1837 )) 


Frank" eontrived to repair the bridge and re. esta- 
blish the communication between the e the 
enn, and the tele de pont of Huningen. 

Prince Furstemberg, disappointed in the Wa 
that the reduction of the place must follow the 
breaking of the bridge, determined to attempt 10 
take it by force. On dhe goth of November, he 
ordereg an assault on the enemy's entrenchments. 
His troops' got possession of the half moon of the 
horn-work ; _ the French having been re-inforced,. 
re. took it after: a bloody engagement. It cost the | 
 Aﬀeer this fruitless attempt, Prince Furstemberg 
Judging with reason that the fate of the bete de pont 
at Huningen depended on the issue of the siege of 
Kehl, and that the teduction of the latter place 
must draw after it that of the former, contented 
3 NE it, His 
KIEL ole Mr $13. 30: batteries 


. $268 2 
2 312 


* eee twenty-six kee age, was like 
ping a Corsican by birth, and brought up in the 
artillery at the beginning of the Revolution, He pos- 
sessed, it is said, as much courage and greater talents 

than Bonaparte, He has been less fortunate, 
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batteries several times set fire to the town of Hun- 


ingen, some part of which was burnt, and which 
was abandoned by almost all its inhabitants. In 
order to destroy the works of the Austrians, and 

kmen, the French made many 
sorties, in which they bad generally the disadvan- 
tage. Some of the actions occasioned by these 


sorties, took place on ihe territory of Basle, which 
Zone. From this vicinity, it was, very difficult for 


the Imperialists or the F rench do refrain, during 
an action, from seizing those advantages on the 
territory of Basle, which it; might present to them; 
The Fac: already issatisfied by the arming of the 
Swiss in the canton; of Schaff hausen during the 


retreat of Moreau, complained chat they bad suf- 


fered their territory to he violated by. the Austria 
the Rhin, n 
deputies of the cantons assembled at Basle. The 
latter, frightened by his menaces, hastened to pay 


attention to his complaints; and broke two officers 
| of Basle, who were accused of collusion with the 


or at least wich not having taken care 


| (0185 | 
that the neutrality of the Swiss- territory should 
be respected. This severity scarcely satisfied the 
French, and disposed the Imperialists to complain 
in their turn. The JA and Prince Furstem- 
berg ordered lively remonstrances to be made 0 
the cantons, and formally called upon them to 
decure the inviolability of their territory. These 
respective applications only produced the effect of 
throwing the cantons into great embarrassments; 
but did not prevent either of the parties from 
entering the Swiss territory, whenever it was ch 
venient to en with a wie eier to wana or 
R oath, oro mt $3; $03 
The month of e FRAY a * 
marked by any thing important; the Austrians con- 
tenting themselves with- finishifig their approaches 
regularly, without making any attack by forte. 
Immediately aſter the reduction of Kehl, the Arch- 
duke sent to Prince Füurstemberg the heavy 
artillery which he had made use of at the Siege 
of chat place. Its arrival enabled the Prince to 
attack with sufficient vigour the tete de pont and 
the works which defended it. The French finding 
themselves a good deal straitened, and unable to 
make any long resistance, determined to abandon 
1 c the 
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(486) 
the right bank of the Rhine, on which it was no 
great object to them to remain after the fall of 
Kehl. They capitulated on the ad of February, 
and on the gth, re- crossed the Rhine with: their 
arms and baggage. On the same day the Austrians 
took possession of the tete de Pont, as vell as of 
the Shuster Insel. It was specified in the capitu- 
lation,/that the Imperialists should not fire on the 


the French should not fire from the town on the 


Austrian posts, opposite to it. They agreed in 
general, that things should be replaced on the right 
bank of the Rhine in the same condition as they 
The reduction of the tete de pont of Huningen, 
put an end to the campaign in Germany. It ap- 
pears proper to close the recital of it with some 
reflections and general observations, which may 
enable to form a judgment on this campaign. 
rr the W. UCL INE? 9 5 5 


ü CHAP, 


n 


Fenn 
The Conclusion. 


Ts plan adopted by the French, in the cam- 
paign which has been described in the preceding 
chapters, was in every respect similar to that, from 
which they had two years before reaped such i im- 
Portant success. This plan, which Was practicable 
only with a great superiority of force, consisted, | 
during each of these campaigns, in making the 
| greatest efforts against the right and left wing of the | 
enemy, with a view to outflank their centre, andto | 
reduce them to the necessity of abandoning, or of 
suffering it to be Surrounded, As the F rench had, 
in the year 1794 employed the greater part of their 
a forces upon the Sambre, and i in West Flanders, to 
induce the Allies to quit the centre, in which point 
they were strong, and to draw them to their wings, 
where they were weak; so having formed, in 5M 
the resolution to invade Germany, they made no 
attempt to attack in front, the towns of Manheim, 
and Mayence, but proceeded to effect a passage 
over the Rhine, at a distance from those places; 
= and 
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and instead of consuming their time, and wasting 


their strength in the siege of them, advanced rapidly 
into Suabia and Westphalia. They wished to be- 
come masters of Ehrenbreitstein, Mentz, Manheim, 
and - Philipsburgh, by the same method by which 
they had recovered, in the year 1794» the towns of 
Valenciennes Conde, Landrecies, and Quesnoy, 
and to gain, by a single manceuvre, that which 
would-i in former times have been ns result of two 
or three successful campaigns. 
f Every person, who may have taken the pains to 
compare the present war with those which have taken 
place for a century past, must bave remarked, 
that the F rench have by no means confined them 


* 2340 1 


| selves to the ancient course of military operations, 


and that they have added a oystem of tacties, more 
vast in its object and its means. The revolution, 
which has changed every thing among the French, 


4 
mie 


has influenced the composition and the pirit of 
HAST nen 


heir armies, as well as, the conceptions "of those 


* + 12 2 * 


persons, who have been e charged with the direction 
of them. | The result bas been a new milita 

system formed. on a calculation of the relative state 5 
of Europe and of F. rance: a System, engendered 


by the Spirit of conquest, diverted 5 to that end, 
and 


( 189 ) 
and intended to make the superiority of numbers 
ultimately triumphant. It would require a separate 
treatise, to unfold completely this system, and to 


shew in what respects it departs from those princt- 
ples, which have hitherto been looked upon as 
fundamentals in the theory of war.“ The limits of 
the present work, only admit of pointing out the 
most striking application, which the French have 
made of chis system, by forbearing to undertake 
any sicge, and by venturing to leave fortified places 
at great distance behind them. They foresaw, that 
by carrying the war to a distance from those towns, 
they should by force detach their enemies from 
them, and judged, that if they could obtain, and 
keep possession of the countries situated beyond 
these fortresses, they would in the end fall into their 
hands pow ad dorms and without having cost 
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* 2 works, and amorig. 8 that of Mr. de 

Guibert, on tactics, had already pointed out the modi- 
fication which was requisite to make in the modern mili- 
tary system; and the changes which would result from 
the actual formation of the armies. The French have 
"Tealtsed these in the present war, and have besides em- 
ployed secondary means before unknown, such for in- 
Rande, as telegraphs and balloons. They have employed 
the latter wich some effect, on various occasions, among 
others, at en and at Fleurus. 
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them either blood or money. They proposed to 
acquire the fortified places by making themselves 
masters of the surrounding countries; as, formerly, 
these countries were secured by getting possession 
of the fortified places. These had hitherto been the 
means of conquest; they now meant to make them 
its result. This method, by which the French ac- 
quired so great a number of fortified towns, in 
1794, met not with the same success in 1796; but 
their failure did not arise from the strong places, 
vhich they left behind them; and as these had not 
impeded the progress of Jourdan, neither were they 
the causes of his first disasters. If that General 
had been victorious at Amberg, or at Wurtzburg, 
the fortresses of Ehrenbreistein, Mentz, Manheim, 
and Philipsburgh, would no doubt have — 
Os as Luxemburg did, in 1995. 

The elements of the Austrian army having un- 
dergone no alterations, and its distinctive qualities 
being the stability of forms, and the uniformity of 
organization, the regulators of it have made no 
change in their theory, nor its Generals in their 
practice. By persisting in these two respecis, in 
their ancient military system, while their enemies 
adopted one more advantageous, they no doubt 


1 5 con- 
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buted much to, the, sugcess of dhe French, 
oo e be inclined even to look upon this as 
the principal cause of it, if that were not sufficiently 
discovered in the loose texture of the coalition, 
in the treachery of -5ome of its members, in the 
weakness of the Germanic confederation,* m the 
Emperor's pecuniary embarrassmenis, and in the 
obstacles and disadvantages of every kind, against 
which he has been constantly obliged to struggle. 
These gonsiderations lead us rather to praise than to 
depreciate the Austrian army; and when we reflect 
that it was the first, and that it is now the last tig 
bear the weight of this war, when we recall to our 
_ recollection all that it has lost in men, and in ter- 
ritory, we are induced to admire its perseverance, 
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Sh The simple coniingent of the 8 Was God } in = 
- 1681 at 40,000 men. Conformably to the decrees given 
by the diet of Ratisbon, during this war, all the mem- 
bers ol the Germanic confederation ought to have fur- 
nished a quintuple contingent, which would have raised 
the army of the Empire to 200, o men. It has, how- 

| ever, never amounted uo 60,000; the majority of the 
Princes and States having preferred paying their quota 
in money. The treaties of neutrality concluded by the 
most powerful members of che Empire, have reduced its 


army to a small force. It is not at nn. 12,900 
men strong. 
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(192) | 
end to be satisfied that without its solid composition 


and unshaken constancy, the whole continent of 


Europe, perhaps, might by this time, have been 
compelled to submit to the arms, or the principles 
of che French. It must be at least admitted, chat 
the Austrian army is the strongest barrier which 


has been opposed to the torrent of the Republican 


troops, and that it has alone e enn 
during the year 1796. 
No person has contributed more to the ical | 


ol that vast country; no person bas stronger claims 


to the gratitude of iis inhabitants, and to the admi- 
ration of posterity, than the Archduke Charles. 
Obliged for a long time to struggle wa an inferior 
force against an enemy, brave, ably conducted; 
and emboldened with victory, he has been deficient 
in no one of those qualities, which the exigence of 
his situation and circumstances, peculiarly demanded. 
He has shewn himself courageous, skilful, patient: 
he has frustrated the hopes of France, nh CAM 

This Prince "RP ad at — 19 5 
campaign, at the head ofa formidable army, though 
one less numerous than that of his enemies. He 


might chen flatter himself that be should make 


2 5 amends 


(99) 
A for this inequality of means by a cuperiority 
of 1alents' and activity. He had then, no doubt, 
formed some projects for the advancement of bis | 
brother's interest, and the promotion of his own. 
glory. At the moment when he was on the point 
of putting them i into execution, 30, O00 of his best 
troops were taken from him, and sent into Traly. | 
The Archduke made no complaint of the great re. 
duction, which his army, by this means experienced; 
and still less did he think of endeavouring to prevent 
the measure by his credit, and his natural influence 
with the Emperor. Finding himself incapable of | 
undertaking any offensive enterprize, and reduced f 
tothe necessity even of a defensive system, extremely 
difficult to maintain, this young Prince chewed | 
neither disgust nor dispondency. He exerted him- 
self to compensate the loss of those troops whichhad _ 
been taken from him, by making the best use of = 
those which remained with him. He went to geek 
for victory on the banks of the Lahn and the Sieg; 
and when an invasjon, the success of which" the 
French had hoped for, only by. effecting it at a 
distance from that Prince, opened to them Germa- 
ny, and allowed them to display in that e; 
their numerous batialions, the Archduke ceazed 
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694) 
for an instant to oppose to ihem a firm and methodical 
resistance. He always could discern when it was 
proper to engage or avdid an action, and distinguish 
those posts of Mhich it Was expedient to dispute 
every inch: with obstinacy, from those whose im- 
portance woutd not have repaid the value of his 
soldiers blood. He effrcted his retreat, losing as 
little ground, and gaining as much time as possible. 
As soon as his approach tg the hereditary domi. 
nions had sufficiently increated his force, and in the 
ame proportion diminished that of the French, lie 
den began to entertain the 'confident hope of de- 
 Hhvering Germany; be then executed, with resolu- 
tion, plans formed with wisdom. He displayed 
| againkt Jourdan the courage and enterprizing spirit 
ol his character, which had been long fettered by a 
deſensive system. Ie deſeated that General, pur- 
sued him without respite, outstripped him by his 
celerity, circumvented him by his manœuvres, and 
compelled him to fly beyond the Rhine. 
Having accomplished the defeat of one of the 
Republican Armies, he hastened to direct against 
-the other his fortune and bis talents. He fixed the 
former, and gave net splendor to the latter. He 
baffled, by superior ability, the General oppocd 
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t him, rendered useless the courage of his 
diers, and relieyed Germany from their presence. 


In two months the Archduke, passed from the fron- 
tiers of Bohemia, to the walls of Dusseldorf, from 
that town to Basle, and from Basle to Offemburg, 
always fighting, and always victorious. Not satis- 
fied with being so by halves, he resolved that the end 


of the campaign should afford a complete reparation 


for the disasters of its commencement, and allowed 
no respite to his enemies, till he bad wrented from 


them the only remains of their first triumphs. 
Scarce had he accomplished this, when instead gf 
indulging a well merited repose, he lxcened only 


to the interests of his country; and not hesitating 
change the command of a victorious army, for that 


of another, which new. nothing of war but defeats, 
be flew do meet new dangers in Italy. 


The Archduke no . doubt, as well as e other 


| Pringe, who at his dime of Life has had the com- 
mand of large armies, has of course listened to the 


counsels of experience. It is well known that he 


has profited by those. of Lieutenant General Belle- 


garde,* and of the Colonel of the staff Schmidt. 


„ | To 


n „„ „* * . 


* This General, a Savoyard by birth, and the author 
believes, the youngest Lieutenant Gencia! in the Aus- 
trian 
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To the talents of these two officers, we most readily pay 
due homage. They are no doubt worthy of that cori- 
fidence, which the Emperor and the Archduke have 
reposed in them. They deserve praise for having 
made $0 good an use of that confidence, and are 
entitled to the grateful acknowledgements of Ger- 
many. They have probably contributed much to 
the Archduke's success, and by their experience have 
supplied his deficiency in that respect. But the 
qualities which that Prince may most justly claim 
| as personally his own, are his great courage equal- 
led only by his modesty ; his coolness, and quick- 
ness of perception in the heat of battle; that energy 
which makes him forget the weakness of his con- 
stitution, and support the greatest fatigues; and 
finally that impartial justice with which be rewards 
with one hand, and punishes with the other. He 
has found the means to give to his Generals, and 
to the officers of his army, an activity before un- 
known to them, and to which may be attributed 
„ : he 
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train army, has never ceased to distinguich himself 
during the whole course of this war. He has constantly 
enjoyed the confidence of the Emperor, and will one 
day probably be at the head of bis army. 


6197) 
the latter successes of the Austrian army. He has 
re- animated discipline, not by increasing its severity, 
but by inspiring every one with the love of their 
duty, the desire of praise, and the fear of repre- 
hension.“ He has found the means of compelling 
the Generals of his army, to shew more zeal and 
more obedience in executing Mr. de Bellgarde's 
plans, than the Emperor was able to obtain from 
them in 1794, in favour of the celebrated General 
Mack. He knew how to raise his authority, above 
the abuses, the pretensions, and the intrigues, 
which besiege the head quarters. of an army, no 
less than a court, and to force every ok 
interest to act in unison with the interest of the 
YO Te. Te. whole 


— * 9 


wy. A zingle trait will enable the 4. to . a judg- 
ment of the manner in which the Archduke commands. 
and is obeyed, At the affair of the 24th of October, 
that Prince gave orders to the Major of the light horse 
of Modena, to attack a redoubt situated amongst some 
vines. That officer charged the French Who defended 
it, but the ground being extremely disadvantageous for 
cavalry, he was repulsed and obliged to fall back. The 
Archduke came up in the interim, and seeing what 
passed, said to the Major, «« Sir, you have misunderstood 
me, I gave you orders to take the redoubt.” The officer 
felt the full weight of these words, and returned to the 
charge with all the force given by despair. He was 
killed, but the redoubt was taken. 
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whole. These ate the qualiti ies and the facts which 
characterize the Archduke Charles, and of which 
history will not be unmindful. The conduct of 
this Prince, at once prudent and splendid, has be- 
yond contradiction had a greater influence than any 
other circumstance on the issue of this campaign. 
That issue replaced the oppoed armies in nearly 
the same position, which they occupied before the 
rupture of the armistice. The slight changes which 
resulted finally from the campaign, were in favour 
of the French. They acquired a tete de pont at 
Neuwied, as well as a part of the Palatinate, and 
of the Hundsruck. In the ecourse of this work it 
has been pointed out how little military importance 
these latter countries possess. The acquisition of 
the tete de font at Neuwied, was 2 more substantial 
advantage, but considerably diminisbed by the 
vicinity of the fortress of Ehrenbreitstein.“ 
; | 'Tt 


— — 


* This fortress is e on a perpendicular rock, at the 
foot of which runs the Rhine, and opposite to which the 
Moselle falls into that river. It commands entirely the 
town and environs of Coblentz. It unites to all the ad- 
vantages of its situation, the impossibility of being at- 
tacked, except on a very narrow front, and the capabi- 
lity of being defended by a small garrison. This for. 


tress, one of the best existing, belongs to the Elector of 
ä 
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I is evident that few: campaigns have produced 
a more insignificant fesult than tha pf 1796, at 
least as far as resphcts the gain or loss of territory, 
; while perhaps there habe been none which in the 
beginning seemed lihely tu produce à more important 
one. However, though it has not been remarkable 
for great batiles, and has produced no decisive al- 
teration in the situation of the Belligerent Powers, 
it will not the less Oorcupy the page of history. The 
interest which it will inspire, will) arise less from 
than from those which there was at one time reason 
to apprehend. The Archduke will be 'praized/Jess 
for what he did, than for what he hindered the 
French from doing; and not so much for what he 
gained, as for what he preserved. The movements 
of che adverse armies during this cainpaign wAl 
furnish useful lessons to the soldier, and a "WP | 
fund of reflection to the statesman. | ; 
- In reflecting on the trifling aeration produced 
in the relative situation of the French and Aus- 
trians, by four months battles and military vick- 
situdes, it is impossible not to feel a lively regret 
that so many thousand men should have been sa- 
 erificed to the acquisition of some entrenchments, 


. _ 
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and of some square leagues of territory. It is 
zeasier to deplore the fate of these victims of war, 
than to determine their number with precision. 
The rescarches and calculations | which have been 
made, nevertheless permit a- probable estimate on 
this point to be offered. There is good reason to 
believe that the loss of the Austrians in this cam- 
paign in Germany, has been between 25,000 and 
The disasters experienced by Jourdan, have been 
the principal cause why the loss of the latter has 
so far exceeded that of the former. It was other- 
wise, during the rest of the campaign, ne. 
nearly halanced. | 
The French, as it has been observed in the 
bearing of this work, had a double object in 
the invasion of Germany. The first was to pene- 
trate to the heart of ihe Emperor's dominions,* and 
the second to maintain their army at the expence 
;of that Prince, and of the different states of the 
empire. They failed in the first of these objects, 
but completely accomplished the second, during the 
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* The at mies of  Jourdan and Moreau, had upon tlie 
colours, « Vienna or Death.“ 
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four months, which they. passed beyond che Rhine. 
They reaped great advantages from the dread, 
which their success, and their political designs had 
difffused through all the states and courts of the 

second order in Germany. The greater part of these 
hastened with eagerness to purchase, at a high price, 
che permission of being no longer enemies of the 
French. The latter drew immense sums from the 
armistices which they granted, as well as from the 
contributions which they imposed on the hostile 
countries. Their rapid expulsion from Germany, 
prevented them from being paid the whole of what 
was due, but a very great part they actually re- 
ceived; and during four months, the armies of 
Fan and Moreau cost mins to the French 
Republic. | Tian jo 
But as much as the nk ti in money, and 
in military stores in Germany, she lost in her in- 
fluence and ascendant over the minds of the inha- 
bitants. A great number of these, and principally 
in the Imperial towns, had been the dupes of those 
| professions of political and moral faith, which the 
French had diffused through Europe. Seduced by 
these philosophical abstractions, strangers could not 
be brought to believe, that their practical result 
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was not equally admirable. They were still under 


posed on by a brilliant theory; the latter had 
viewed the revolution through a distant perspective, 


the fabulous lance which healed the wounds it had 


of the French. It produced the same effect in 
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this infatuation, when the French themselves were 
no longer possessed with it. The former were im- 


eruel experience. The first 


had seen it close in all its natural deformity. Like 


inflicted, the French were destined to cure those 
evils which themselves had caused. Their actions 
could not fail to destroy the effect of their writings ; 
and it required only to know them, to be no 
longer tempted” to an imitation of their system. 
The inhabitants of the Netherlands, and of Holland, 
had already owed their conversion to the presence 


Germany. Their military manifesto, proclaimed 
war to the castle, and peace to the cottage—It'was 
only in the first point that they kept their word. 
They had promised the greatest respect for pro- 
perty,—and they sported with its rights. They 
had announced that happiness and, liberty would 
2 their ee and wherever TY were 

directed 


(2g) 
directed, they" were marked by every excess of 


military despotism. This trial was not thrown 


away on the good sense of Germany; and the 


national habits soon prevailed over the French 


metaphysics. The philosophers, and literary men 
of Germany, began to compare more closely the 
principles with their conzequences; and as to the 
people, they abandoned themselves at once to the 
zentiment naturally arising from their new Situation. 
Their resemment broke out, and was exerthed, 25 


soon as they had opportunity and power. The ven- 


geance, to which the inhabitants of Westphalia, 
Franconia, and Suabia, gave themselves up against 
the French, and the terrible reprisals of the latter, 
have made these to be more and more detested in 
che countries they bave conquered. It may be 
reasonably believed, that were they again to attempt 


do penetrate them, they would find an enemy in 


every inhabitant. 1 

All that the French have lost in Seen upon 
the score of opinion, the Austrians have gained. 
If they had at first met with disasters, they speedily 
repaired them by brilliant success. If they tra- 
versed Germany by a retrograde march, they have 
zince overrun it as conquerors; and it is always 
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9 . the Allies = of & the FAA in 
ia - Oßening of the campaign—Battles of Mon- 
. tenotte,, Montelezino, Dego, and Vico Retreat 
„lle Allies Armictice concluded between the King 
J Sardinia and the French ee ee 

on these events. 


| is F. the beginning of che year 1796, it was 1 
| "well-known: t0 persons best informed on the sub- 
geen, dhat the French had determined to make very 

_ great military efforts in Italy. It had been easy to 
foresec this ſrom the end of the preceding year, 
: since they were unwilling to extend to the armies 
of dh, the truce which had been 0 upon, in 
SOA : e 
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Germany, at the close of that year, herveen the 


Imperial and Republican armies. 
Many political and military considerations con- 


\ curred, to determine the French Goverment to 


push the war, in Italy, with more vigour than it had 
been done the preceding years. The example of the 
Court of Spain, which had been hastily induced to 
make peace by the invasion of its territory, and the 
loss of two or three strong places, gave the Direc- 
tory reason to hope, that the same consequences 


105 might result, from the adoption of the same plan, 
against the King of Sardinia. They flattered tbem- 


selves, that by threatening the fortresses of Pied- 
mont, and attacking, on all sides, at the same time, 
the territories of this prince, they would so far alarm 


him, that the apprehension of losing his crown, 
would determine him to detach himself from the 


coalttion.. 
To these motives, were joined, others of no less 


importance to carry the war into the states of 
the Emperor himself —to destroy his preponder- 
'ance in Italy—to shut up its ports against the ; 
English and above all, to find in a rich and fertile 


country, money, nen and resources of ARG 


vo 
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Io carry these designs into execution, with the 
better chance of success, the French Government 
contrived to disguise them, and in so doing, had 
the good fortune to elude the vigilance of its ene- 
mies. Well assured, that snows and che nature of 
the country would prevent the Austrians and Pied- 
montese from attempting any offensive operations 
during the winter, it was in no hurry to reinforce 
the French army in Italy, and to repair the losses 
which it had sustained in the campaign of 1795. 
It even went farther : the want of pay, and of sub- 
sistence, having caused considerable discontents 
| among the national volunteers; the F rench Generals, 
finding that they could neither restore subordination 
amongst them, nor pay them, gave permission to 
all who wished it to depart, even winked at the ab- 
sence of those who quitted their colours, without 
leave, and thus suffered many thousands of their 
worst soldiers to return into France. The F rench 
government did not take any great pains, in the 
first instance, to restore order and discipline into the 
army of Italy. Its weakness, and state of disorgani- 
zation, were known to the. Allies: and they. were, 
therefore, led to conclude, that it would not be ne- 
VOL. 1. P cearary 
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Ae to pos ww it, any considerable force, 


n 


During hs months, en of January and 
February, the Directory, under pretence of appear- 
ing, or of preventing disturbances in the south of 
France, caused about 40,000 of their best troops to 
assemble in the provinces of Languedoc, Roussillon, 


and Provence. The greater part of them, having 8 


made the campaigns in Spain, had become ac- 
customed to a hot climate, and were, therefore, en- 
abled to resist that of Italy. During the month of 
April, almost the whole of these troops arrived, by 
forced marches, in the territories of Genoa: and 
860n after the opening of the campaign, Bonaparte 
Pound himself at the head of an army of more than 
60.00 men, of which 453500 were under his mme 
date orders in the position of Savona; the rest was 
Posted on the Col de Tende, arid in the different other 
passages, which lead from the Riviera di Ponente to 
Piedmont. It may be recollected, that at the end 
ef 1795, the able Austrian General Vins, having 
been obliged, o accbuft of bad bealth, to give up 
the comffland of the army to the unskilful General 
be e the French, | dommunded by Scherer, 
5 possessed 
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posdessed themselves of all the summits of the Mart. 
time Alps, from theCol de Tende to the sources of the 
Bormida; they even occupied, and fortified the heads 
of several vallies, lying towards Piedmont, and among 
others, the point of Montenotte, which was so much 
the more important, as it commanded the only pas- 
sable road in that chain of mountains: Mr. de 
Vins had caused it to be constructed in 1 795, in 
order to facilitate the communication between 1 
and Savona. - 

The cabinet of Vienna, desirous of repairing the 
checks experienced by its army of Italy, in the 


end of 1795, had augmented it, but not so much 


as was to have been wished, and even as it had itself 


engaged to do. It had promised to the King of : 


Sardinia, who, on this condition, had refused, du- 


peace, if he would remain neutral, and the gift f 


the Milanese, if he would join himself tothe French, 
to have, in the spring of 1796, 60,000 men in Italy. 


The same promises had been made to General Beau- 
lieu, who was sent to take the command of the army. 


He leſt Vienna with the hope of finding, or of re- 
ceiving, in a short time, all that had been held forth 


to him; but what was his astonishment, and the dis- 


P 2 | content 
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content of the court of Turin, when, in place of 
60, ooo men, be saw himself obliged to begin the 
campaign, with, at most, the half of that num- 
ber, including even a corps of about 6, ooo Neapoli- 
tans, when he found that General d Argentcau, who, 
by his rank, commanded the ri ght of the army, was 
not, as had been engaged to him, recalled. 

The King of Sardinia had about. 60,000 men in 
arms, including his militia: 20,000 commanded 
by General Colli, defended the Col de Tende, and 
the other approaches of Piedmont, on the side 
of the county of Nice, and of the state of Genoa: 
10,000 guarded the different vallies, which separated 
Piedmont from France : 15,000, commanded by the 
Duke 4'Aoust, were in Savoy, where they were oppo- 
Sed to the French army of the Alps, commanded by 
General Kellerman, and 25,000 men strong. The 
rest of the Sardinian troops were divided among the 
places of the interior. 

On reviewing these different estimates, it appears, 
that the French began the campaign with 85,000 
men, and the Allies with 75,000. 
Hostilities began early in April. The French at 
fira threatened many points at the same time, that 
the Allies gh be doubtful against which they really 

meant 


lat 
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meant to direct their attack, and that, consequently, 
they might be obliged to divide their forces. They 
made many feints along the whole extent of the Col 
de Tende, which obliged the Piedmontese to extend 
their line of defence, that they might be enabled to 
secure all the passes that lead into Piedmont. The 


French spread a report that they meant to get pos- 


session of Genoa; and contrived to give a colour to 


it, by advancing to Voltri, a corps of 10 or 12,000 


men, commanded by General Laharpe, who pushed 


forward his advanced guard to St. Pierre d' Arena, a 


suburh of Genoa. 


The moment that intelligence arrived of this 


movement, M. de Beaulieu set out from Alexandria, 


in the neighbourhood of which he had assembled his 


army, moved rapidly to Novi, took post in the front 


of the defile of Bochetta“, and caused a strong 
detachment to advance to the gates of Genoa, 


„ to 


— — 


* The Bochetta is a chain of mountains, over which, 
forming many windings, passes the great road' from 
Lombardy to Genoa. On the top of the highest of 


these mountains, the road contracts itself so much, that 


scarcely three persons can pass abreast. It is, properly 


speaking, this pass which is known under the name 


of Bochetta. It is the key to the territories of the Ge- 


noese Republic. 
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to cover that city, and to keep General Laharpe 
in awe. : by | | 
The Chiefs of the Genoese government, finding 
their country pressed by two powerful armies, with- 
out means of making their neutrality respected, 
receiving messages from either party, sometimes 
with assurance of protection, sometimes with mena- 
ces, found themselves in a very embarrassing situa- 
tion. T hey could not prevent the territory of the 
Republic from becoming the theatre of war, and 
from providing the opposing armies with means of 
subsistence. Perfectly aware, that at all events, they 
must be at the mercy either of the French, or the 
Austrians, they endeavoured to keep on good terms 
with both. They strove to preserve, as far as it was 
possible, the independence of the Republic. They 
did every thing that depended on themselves to main- 
tain it; — collected their troops ordered the militia 
within the walls —and supplied, with artillery, the 
fortification of their city, which can only be defend. 
ed, and, of course, be propcrly besieged, but by a 
very considerable force *, The magistrates, how. 


ever, 


* 


ä 


: . The city of Genoa is ten miles in circumference. 
The regular troops of the Republic do not exceed 3,000 
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ever, thought less of defending it against foreign a 


armies, than of preventing an insurrection of its 
inhabitants, the lower class of which was as much 
attached to the French, as the higher « order were to 
the Allies. 

General Beaulieu having, in vain, waited for 
the reinforcements, and officers of the staff, which 
he had demanded, perceiving that the French army 
was daily becoming more formidable, and was 
threatening Genoa, and convinced that a feeble 
defensive would expose him to certain ruin, re- 
solved, with his accustomed boldness, to attack the 
French vigourously himself, whose measures he did 
not think were yet fully arranged. In fact, the 


greater part of their artillery, which they were un- 


able, to transport, by land to Savona, had been 
for some time,  blockaded in Nice, by a light 
English squadron; but most unfortunately, this 
5 8 either forced by the winds, or having 


P4 N 
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men, ks it can, N necessary, a 30. ooo militia, 
It had as many as 18 ooo on foot in the last war, in which 
it was engaged. This town was bombarded in 174b by 
an English fleet, and taken by the Imperialists, who bad 
forced the passage of Bochetta. It will, no doubt, be 
recollected in what manner it delivered itself from the 
latter, 
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some supposed object of superior utility in view, left 
its station at this critical moment, and in two days 
after, the whole artillery and baggage of the French 
army arrived at Savona, and at Vado. 

The plan which General Beaulieu had formed, 
and which could have been compleatly successful, 
if he had had a greater force at his disposal, was as 
follows. „„ 
General Colli, who, at the head of the Pied- 
montese army, formed the right of the line held by 
the Allies, was to make a strong diversion, by the 
sources of the Tanaro, and the valley of Oneglia, 
- and, in case he should find the French weak upon 
these points, to push them vigourously, and to cut 
in two their army, The Austrian General Provera, 
posted with 2,000 men upon a rugged mountain, 
the base of which forms a peninsula, washed by 
the Bormida, flanked, at the same time, the left 
of the Piedmontese, and the right of the Austrians, 
and was, according to circumstances, to support or 
reinforce either the one or the other. General d' Ar- 
genteau, with about 15,000 men, reinforced by 
4,000 Piedmontese, picked men, was to attack the 
French by the valley of Bormida, and to endeavour 
to penetrate directly | to Sayona, by the road con- 

structefl 
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structed by Mr. de Vins. General Beaulieu, with 
the rest of the troops, was to repair to Genoa, by 
the Bochetta, and to take the French in flank, in 
the Riviera di Ponente. Thus the latter were to be 
attacked, upon the whole line of the Maritime Alps, 
from the Col de Tende to Genoa.—These dispositions 
were good in themselves, but the corps which were to 
carry them into effect, were too weak, and too far 
separated from each other “. 

On the 10th of April, the day fixed for the com- 
mencement of the operations, Mr. de Beaulieu at- 
tacked General Cervoni, who was posted at St. 
Pierre d' Arena, and drove him from that place. 
On the next day he again forced him to give ground, 
and repulsed him as far as Voltri. 

It 


wed 


Note to the Second Edition. 


lt may be seen that this plan was, in its leading 
features, absolutely the same with that which General 
Melas executed with so much success, in the beginning 
of the Campaign of 1800, The attack which he made, 
and by which he cut in two the French army, was 
exactly the same with that which Mr, d'Argenteau, was 
charged to make. Mr, de Beaulieu had, besides, the 
advantage of being master of Genoa, which was not 
the case with Mr. de Melas. If the former did not suc- 
ceed, it was because he had too few men, and because he 
had General Argenteau too much. 
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It was less upon this attack, than upon that 
which was to be made by Mr. d Argenteau, 
that the result of the combined operations de- 
pended. The entrenched position of the French 
which he was charged with forcing, consisted of 
three great redoubts, raised at set distances one above 
the other, the last of which was at Montenotte, a 
place become so famous since that day which gave 
Italy to the French. 

On the 14th, Mr. d' Argenteau e and 
carried the two first of these redeubts; but not 
till they had been defended so vigorously and 50 
ong, that this General did not arrive till very late 
before the third, which was the strongest of all. 
The enemy having been reinforced either by the 
troops which had been driven from the two first, 
or by others which had arrived from Savona; 
and chose of the Austrian General being extremely 
fatigued, he delayed till the following day the at- 
tack of this redoubt, and having taken a position 
a little farther back, he passed the night at a small 
distance from the French. 0 
General Rampon to whom the defence of 
the post of Montenotte was entrusted having 
received new reinforcements during the night, 
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dispersed some troops in the woods which bor- 
der the only road by which it was possible ſo 
reach the redoubt. At break of day, Mr. d' Ar- 
genteau marched to the attack, and imprudently 
advanced without baving caused the woods to be 
reconnoitred. Scarcely had his advanced guard 
arrived before the redoubt, when it was agsailed on 
its flanks by a fire of musquety, and in its front 
by so warm a fire of grape shot, that it was speedily 
abliged to fall back. Being followed closely by 
the French it was put to the rout, and soon com- 
municated its terror and disorder to che rest of 
the corps of Mr. d' Argenteau, which precipitately 
retreated. Fearing that he would no longer be 
in a situation to make a stand against the French, 
he sent to Colonel Wuckassowich who was some 
leagues from him with a corps of from 3 to 4,009 
men, an order 10 join him, but he had the asto- 
nishing inadvertence to mistake the date, and 10 
fix a day later chan that which he intended. 
In the mean time Bonaparte, after having re: 
inforced his right, and ordered General Laharpe to 
advance between Generals Beaulieu and Argenteau, 
and to tum the left of the latter, had marched 

- forward in two columns, the one by the valley of 

Tanaro, 
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Tanaro, and the other by the heights of Savona, 
in order to turn the right of the same Austrian 
General, and in order to separate him also from 
General Colli. The latter fearing to be cut off, and 
wishing to preserve his communication with the 
Imperialists, after a good defence fell back. Bo- 
naparte having thus deprived Mr. d Argenteau of 
the co-operation of the Piedmontese General, rapid- 
ly advanced upon his right flank, which he turned 
while General Laharpe executed the same manceu- 
vre on his left. The advantage remained on all 
points with the French, who, however, purchased 

it dearly. In the official report, they made the 
loss of the Allies amount to 3,500 men, of whom 
2,500 were prisoners. | 1 8 

After this victory, the French advanced in the 
mountains, took possession of. Carcare, and went 
to establish themselves on the heights which sur- 
round Cairo, which the Austrians had abandoned. 
Mr. de Beaulieu perceiving that the French had 
carried their principal forces against the centre and 
right of his line, fell back obliquely by his right, 
in order to effect his junction with General Ar- 
genteau, and to draw nearer to the Piedmontese. 
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| + "The French who did not wich to give the Al- 
lies time to recruit their forces, vigorously pushed 
their advantages. Their left advanced rapidly by the 
Tanaro, constantly placed itself between the Pied- 
montese and the Austrians, and out- flanked the 
right of the latter. The centre and the right at 
the same time continued to puch forward on the 
13th, and on the 1 4th forced the Austrians to 
risk a general engagement at Montelesino. Bo- 
naparte followed the same plan and executed the 
same manceuvre which had succeeded so well at 
Montenotte. He directed the greater part of his 
forces against the right wing of the Austrians, so 
as to separate it from the Piedmontese, with whom 
it had a feeble communication. This disposition 
met with the greatest success. The left of the Pied- 
montese, and the right of the Austrians, still com- 
manded by M. d' Argenteau, were forced and put to 
flight. The centre of the Austrians had then to 
sustain the attack of almost the whole French army. 
It defended itself with the greatest bravery, at- 
tempted even several times to pierce through the 
centre of the French line, and for a long time 
kept the victory undecided. Bonaparte, fearing 
PT | 55 Re that 
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that it might escape him, made new dispositions 
to secure it; he reinforced the right of his army, 
and ordered it to advance in three strong columns 
against the left wing of the Austrians, which was 
sustained by some entrenchments thrown up near 

This left wing opposed a vigorous resistance to 
the French; and the fire from the batteries made 
« considerable carnage amongst them. One of 
their columns however, led by General Massena, 
zucceeded in outflanking the left wing of the Aus 
trians; the latter, pressed on all sides by more than 
double their . were at Ow n 
and routed. N 3 

In the mean time, and aſter the night had already 
come on, Colonel Wuckasowich, who, as has beer 
explained, arrived a day too late, met the body of 
the army of Mr. d'Argenteau, which was flying in 
confusion, and which was vigorously pursued by 
difficulties of the country, had also thrown into 
disorder. The Austrian Colonel defiling, in good 


order, by a lateral valley, charged them with vigbür, 


put them to the rout, pursued tem, in his turn, 
| | for 
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for several hours, and retook Dego. This fortu« 
nate incident might have changed the event of the 
action in favour of the Imperialists, if Mr. d' Ar- 
genteau, had in his turn, come in support of this 
division. But so far was he from joining this, that 
he did not rally a single battalion, but continued 
his retreat. The brave and able Colonel Wuk- 
assowich attacked, in his turn, by superior forces, 
was, notwithstanding an obstinate resistance, which 
cost the enemy a great number of men, and among 
others, the three Generals Causse, Dupuis, and 
| Rondeau, obliged to yield to numbers, and could 
not make his retreat, till after sustaining con- 
siderable loss. He went to rejoin at Acqui the 
remainder of the Austrian troops, which Mr. de 
Beaulieu there reunited under his command. If 
credit can be given to the returns made by Bona- 
parte, the Allies must have lost in this battle 2,500 
men killed, 8,000 made prisoners, 22 pieces of 
cannon, and 15 stand of colours: Among the 
prisoners was Lieutenant General Provera, 
Mr. d' Argenteau, of whom it may be said, that 
on this occasion he had lost all his judgment, if 
ever he possessed any, by retreating on the 1 2thy = 
totally forgot the detached corps, under this Lieu- | 
8 | 0 tenant 
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tenant General, and the latter did not learn the 
deſeat of the Allies, till he saw the French arrive 
from all quarters against him. The sudden ir- 
ruption of Bonaparte, having separated him from 
General Colli, he attempted, in the night of the 
13th and 14th, to effect his retreat towards the 
Austrian army, from which he was separated by the 
Bormida; but this river having suddenly swelled, 
it became impossible for him to pass it, and no 
other resource was left him but that of retiring to 
the summit of the mountain, which was commanded 

by an old castle, where he entrenched himself, and 5 
where he defended himself for two days, though 
without either water or provisions. Surrounded 
on all sides, he was summoned to surrender 
at discretion, but he refused to do it. The 
French then assaulted him; thrice were they 
repulsed with dreadful carnage. The three French 
Generals, Pancl, Quenin, and Joubert, who con- 
ducted the attacks, were, the two first killed, and 
the third severely wounded. It was only on the 
14th in the evening, that the brave Provera, and 
his gallant troops, exhausted by fatigue, hunger, 
and thirst, and having no longer any hopes of 
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being weeoured, aurrenderad cemsclves prisoners 
ol war. 
Bonaparte, in obedience to the orders given 8 
the French Generals, never to publish the number 
of their killed, wounded, and prisoners, did not 
mention, in his relation of | the victory of Monte- 
lezino, the number of men that it had cost him, It 
is certain, however, that it was very considerable. 
Three Generals having been killed or wounded, in 
the actions of the 13th and 14th, there can be no 
doubt, but chat a proportionable number of officers 
and soldiers must have shared the same fate, The 
silence of Bonaparte, as to the loss of his Own 
army, sufficiently warrants: us to believe, that he 
very much exaggerated that of the Allies, which, 
from impartial report, appro. to have been by no 
means so great. n 1 od 
Though che _ of Wale e had: «till os 
ther weakened the points of communication between 
the Austrian and Piedmontese armies, they never- 
theless made no combined movement to approach 
towards one another, and to contract their line. 
They thus afforded to Bonaparte the opportunity of 
placing himself between them, and of forcing the 
Piedmontese to act separately; which was the prin- 
i 1. | 2 cipal 
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cipal object of the plan of campaign that had been 
formed by the French, | 

Bonaparte leaving a considerable | part of his army 
to observe that of the Austrians, to prevent. their 
assisting the Piedmontese, or making a diversion in 
their favour, marched against the latter with the 
_ remainder of his forces. He ordered an attack to 
be made on their entrenched camp, on the 16th, 
and although he did not succeed in forcing it, the 
fear of being turned, induced the Piedmontese to 
abandon it during the night, between the 16th and 

17th, after having left * in _ town of 
Ceva. 8075 | 
The Piedmontese army took an excellent pos- 
tion at the conflux of the rivers Tanaro and Cursag- 
lia, entrenched themselves very strongly, and for 
four days resisted all the efforts made by the enemy 
to dislodge them; but the French having, on the 
2 ist, crossed the Tanaro in two places, General 
Colli, not daring to hazard a battle in the position 
which he then held, quitted it during the night fol- 
jowing, retiring towards Mondovi, to which place 
he ſeared his retreat might be cut off. The French 
Pursuing him closely, attacked him at break of day. 
near the village of Vico. The Piedmontese were 

defeated 


1 
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defeated, but not without having made a great resist- 
ance. They continued to retreat, and the French 
entered Mondovi the same evening, The reports of 
the latter, stated the loss sustained by the Piedmon- 
tese, at 1,800 men killed, among whom was one 
General, 8 pieces of cannon, 15 ammunition wag- 
gons, 11 stand of colours, and 1,300 men taken, 
among whom were three Generals. The Repub- 
lican General Stengel, known by his defeat, at the 
passage of the Roer, in 1793, was morfally wqund= 
ed in this action. 


The Piedmontese army, from that time entirely 


separated from the Austrians, and obliged to rely 
altogether upon itself, took a good defensive posi- 
on bebind the Stura, Its front was covered by 
that river; its right extended to the fortress of Cani, 
and kept up a communication with the corps which | 


_ defended the pass of the Col de Tende; its left was 


supported by the town of Cherasco, situated at the 


conflux of the Stura and the Tanaro. This position 
was the best that Mr, de Colli could have taken, 


under the circumstances in which he found himself. 
It covered the strongest places of Piedmont, and 
defended the on'y 10 1e;. by which the French 
could - penetrate into it, as they were not then 

„„ masters 
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masters of the Milanese, The safety of Piedmont 
and of Turin, depended on this line of defence be. 
ing perfectly preserved. If the French succeeded in 
breaking through it, they would be enabled to pe. 
netrate into the flat country, and leaving the strong 
places behind them, might march to the very gates 
of Turin, from whence they were not more than 
ten leagues distant. The superiority of their numbers 
would have enabled them to mask those fortresses 
which might have given them any inquietude, and 
to spread themselves over the plain of Piedmont, 
which the weak remains of M. de Colli's army 
would not have dared to dispute with them. 5 
The reverses which the Allies had experienced at 
Montenotte, Montelezino, and Vico, and the rapid 
progress of the French, filled the Court of Turin 
with just and serious alarms, The King of Sardi- 
nia, struck vich the imminent danger which threaten. 
ed him, could hardly flatter himself that M. de Colli 
would be able to resist the efforts of an enemy so 


often victorious, and not having reason to rely on 
General Beaulieu for any powerful succour, did not 


think it right to expose to the chance of a battle, his 


possessions and his crown. * He saw no means of 


preserving them but by an immediate peace, and 
los 


( 289 ) 
lost no time in demanding one. He sent Plenipo- 
tentiaries to Genoa, charged to propose it to the 
French Commissaries ; and at the same time dis- 
patched an order to General Colli, to solicit a sus- 


pension of arms from General Bonaparte. After 


some difficulties, the latter agreed to it. The princi - 


pal conditions were, that the French should be put in 


possession of the strong places of Coni, Ceva, and 
Tortona; that till the latter could be surrendered, 
the town of Alexandria should be given up to them; 
that they should remain masters of all the country 
on the right bank of the Tanaro, from the source of 
that river, to its embouchure into the Po; that they 
should be permitted to cross the latter river below 
the town of Valenza, and that the French troops 
Should be allowed to a free passage through all the 
territories of the King of Sardinia. 

| This armistice was soon afterwards followed by a 
treaty of peace, between this Prince and the French 
Republic. The detail on the nature, the condi- 


tions, and the political consequences of this treaty, 
call not be entered into. It would be a deviation 


from the subject: this transaction shall only be con- 


sidered with a view to the effects it rr on the 


8 en of this campaign. 
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( 230) 
Before the narrative of it is resumed, some reflec- 
tions on the events, which have just been recounted, 
may be hazarded. They have indeed been too remark- 
able, and their consequences too important, to admit 
indifference as to the true causes which led to them. 
Some have attributed the disasters which the Allies 
experienced in this campaign to the political errors 
of the ministers of the respective courts, as well as 
to the military misconduct of the Generals; others 
have seen nothing in the triumphs of the French, 
but the natural effect of the superiority of their 
forces, of the bravery of their soldiers, and the 
talents of their commander. 'The opinions of the 
best informed people, as well. as the reports of the 
most impartial, concur in attributing the misfortunes 
of the Allies, to a complication of these different 
causes. | 5 | ; 
The court of Vienna had formally promised to 
raise its Italian army to 60,000 men, which bow- , 
ever had never amounted to more than go, ooo, 
including the Neapolitans. From the difficulty in 
providing soldiers, and money to pay them, the 
Piedmontese army was never so numerous as it 
ought to have been, according to the mutual en- 


_ gagements 
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gagements that had been entered into between the 
courts of Vienna and Turin. 

On the one side and on the other, intrigues, 
mistrust, and other secret causes still more unfortu- 
nate, conspired to prevent the Austrian and Pied- 
montese armies from being so strong in point of 
number, and from acting with that union and 
identity of views, that were necessary to give them 
a chance of success against an enemy, marching 
towards its object with a perfect yay. of action and 
of interest. 

The court of Vienna appointed to ri — 
of the Italian army M. de Beaulieu, a General 
remarkable for his courage, as well as for his good 
fortune in war. It placed great reliance, and with 
good reason, on his zeal and bis fidelity. But 
this General had never yet commanded in Italy, 
and of course could not have a perfect knowledge 
of the country in which he was about 0 wage 


war; a knowledge which the insufficiency of his 
forces rendered the more necessary. In doing 


justice to the military talents which distinguished 
M. de Beaulieu, it ought, 10 be observed, that he 
did not possess all those qualities which ought to 
be found in a commander in chief. He was par- 
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( 2g2) 
ticularly deficient in chat address, and those con- 
ciliating manners so necessary in a General, who 
unites under his command, troops of different 
nations, or who is obliged to act in concert with 
them. It appeared that there did not exist be- 
tween him and the Piedmontese Generals, that har- 
mony and mutual confidence which alone could 
make amends for the inferiority of their forces, 
and give a concordance to their operations. Messrs. 
de Beaulieu and Colli, were besides independent of 
each other, and were only instructed to act in con- 
cert, which they did not adhere to, so strictly as 
might be wished. The Austrians chtew the blame 
of the defeats at Montenotte and Montelezino on 
the Piedmontese Generals, whom they accused of 
not having supported General Argenteau as they 
might have done. The Piedmontese on the other 
hand, reproached the Austrians with having af. 
forded them no assistance in the battles of the 16th, 
the 215t, and 22d, pretending that had they re- 
ceived any, they might have maintained themselves 
before Ceva and Mondovi. Both accused General 
Argenteau of having omitted or neglected to com- 
muticate the orders which he had received, to the 
n under his command; and of having 6c- 
ä ( > | casioned 


LE 


(#33) | 
casioned both these defeats by the bad dispositions 
which he made, and by the slight resistance which 
he opposed to the attacks of the French. One 
cannot but suspect that these imputations were well 
founded, as this General was soon afterwards re- 
moved from his command, and even put under 
arrest. | | bd 

Isk is impossible not to applaud the readiness with 


| which M. de Beaulieu marched to cover Genoa in 


the beginning of April, and the courage with which 
he attacked the French corps which threatened that 
city. But he may be censured for having uselessly 


remained many days at Voltri, and for not having 


suspected that the design of the French was to 
compel him to quit the heights, on which he had 


advantageously posted bimself. In flying to the 


assistance of Genoa, M. de Beaulieu separated 
himself from the right of his army. After having 
accomplithed his object, he ought instantly, as it 


seems, to have joined M. d' Argenteau. The city 


of Genoa had had time to secure itself from a coup 


de main. The best way of defending it would have 


been, besides, not to suffer himself to be beat by 


the French, and to prevent them from penetrating 


o Piedmont. 


* 


The 
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The inaction of M. de Beaulieu gave time to | 


Bonaparte to prepare his movement against M. 
d' Argenteau, to defeat this General twice, and to 
obtain those first successes which decided the rest of 

the campaign. If M. de Beaulieu had contracted 
his line, and collected his army, by drawing nearer 
to M. d' Argenteau: if, instead of occupying a 
very extensive front, the Generals Beaulieu and 
Colli had formed a junction, or at least had taken 
such positions as would have admitted of their af- 


fording each other mutual support; they might have 


deſended all che defiles of the Appentines, have 
rendered Piedmont impenetrable, and have thus 


completely disconcerted Bonaparte's plans. If the 


latter had marched to Genoa to. induce the Allies to 
divide their forces, or against Lombardy, in the 
hope that the Austrians would fly to its defence, he 


could not have executed either the one or the 


other of these movements, and particularly the 
latter, wichout endangering his flank, and exposing 
himself to be continually attacked in a very perilous 
situation. He would have been under the necessity 
of marching chrough the flat country; while the 
Allies, who were masters of all the heights, might 
have fallen upon him at such time, and in such 

| places 
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( 235 ) 
places as would have been most advantageous to 


them. If Bonaparte under these circumstances had 
experienced any reverses, the Allies might have 
been enabled to drive him to the sea coast, and 
even to cut off his communication with the country 
of Nice, and with France. 

It is impossible to deny, but that the plan fol- 
lowed by General Bonaparte, was as wisely con- 
ceived as it was ably executed. He shewed great 
ability and promptitude in taking advantage of the 
Superiority of his forces, and of the errors of those 
who were opposed to him. He had but one object, 
towards which he directed all his movements and 
applied all his means ; this was to break the line 
of the Allies. He succeeded in it, by bringing 
almost the whole of his force to bear on the weakest 
part of their line, a simple manceuvre, and which 
can scarcely fail of being successful, if executed 
with foresight, celerity, and vigour. 


CHAP. 


( 236 } 


= 


Retreat of the Austrians behind the Po Paszage of 


' that river by the French Armistice concluded be- 
tween them and the Duke of Parma—Battle at 
Lodi—The French enter Mulan—Insurrection of 
the mhabutants of Lombardy—Passage of the French 
over the Mincio Retreat of General Beaulieu into 


the Tyrol Armistice concluded between the French, 


the King of Naples, and the Pope The French 
enter Leghorn— Insurrection of the inhabitants of 
Komagna Siege and description of Mantua. 


Tun armistice concluded between the Pied- 
montese and French armies; was productive of 
the greatest advantages to the latter. It delivered 
the Republicans from one half of their enemies, 
provided them, abundantly, with military stores and 
provisions, and secured their position in Italy. 
It afforded them means of acquiring new successes, 
at the same time, that it furnished certain points 


of retreat in case of a reverse of fortune, Elated 


by 
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by so many victories, obtained in so short a time, 
and strengthened by all the new resources which 
he had procured, Bonaparte did not delay a moment 
to take advantage of them. The possession of 
Tortona, with the liberty of passing the Po, near Vas 
lenza, opened a way for him into the Milanese, which 


was become an easy conquest to an army, already 


victorious, and double in number to that opposed 
to it. Eb. F 45 M AY 
The Republican army began its march on the 


goth of April, and advanced against the Austrians. 
As soon as Mr. de Beaulieu had heard of the sus- 


pension of arms, agreed upon between the Pied- 


montese and the French, be had retired to Alex- 
andria, and from thence to Valenza, where he 


crossed the Po. He then took a position behind 


that river, between those of Ticino and Terdoppia, 


in order to protect the Milanese. Abandoned by the 


Piedmontese, and deprived of the support of their 
fortified places, he could no longer think of acting 
on the offensive. Nothing now remained for him 


but to exert all his efforts to keep the French, as 


long as possible, on the other side of the Po, and 
then to make an obstinate deſence of the Milanese, 
in order to give the court of Vienna time to send 
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(238). 
reinforcements, which the defection of the King of 
Sardinia rendered indispensably necessary. Think- 
ing that the French would take advantage of the 
liberty of the passage, stipulated in the armistice, 
and that they would endeavour to cross the Po, near 
Valenza or Tortona, of which they were masters, 
Mr. de Beaulieu posted himself with the greatest 
part of his 'army within the reach of these two 
towns, $0 as to protect the course of the river 
Ticino. He lined only the left bank of the Po with 
a few troops, as far as eee and the mouth of the 
e 

Bonaparte, Aiden all the difficulties which 
must attend the passage of 80 a rapid a river, as the 
Po, in the presence of the enemy, and knowing 
that Mr. de Beaulieu had not a sufficient number 
of troops to guard the banks of the river, along 
the whole of its course, judged, that by marching 
much lower down, he should find some point 
favourable to his passage, and weakly | defended. 
By this movement, he compelled Mr. de Beaulieu 
to abandon, on a sudden, almost the whole of the 
Milanese, in order to prevent the loss of his com- 
munication with the town of Mantua, and the 
Tyrol. * on the * Bonaparte had at- 
tacked 


( 239) 

tacked kim on the Ticino, Mr. de Beaulic 
have been able to defend, eacoearively; the passage 
of each river, to save his magazines, and, perhaps, 
to gain sufficient time for the arrival of some re- 
inforcements, which might enable him to stand 
his ground in the Milanese. By directing himself 
towards the lower Po, Bonaparte gained, besides, 
the advantage of being farther advanced into 
Italy, of alarming all the petty states, of levying 
contributions in the Dutchies of Parma, Placentia, 
and Modena; and of procuring money, provi- 
sions, and horses, with which his army was not, 
as yet, abundantly supplied. In consequence of 
this, after having made a feint of attempting à 
passage at Valenza, he proceeded on the 8th of 
May, by a forced march, to the neighbourhood 
of Placentia; and perceiving but a small num- 
ber of the enemy on the other side of the Po, he 
hastened to transport his vanguard to the oppo- 
bank, on the rafts and flying bridges. Some 
light troops which he had sent forward, during his 
march, took possession of some boats, loaded with 
sick and provisions. 

As soon as Mr. de Beaulieu received inform- 
ation of the march of the French towards Placen- 
fla 


(240) | 
tia and the lower Po, he sent between 6 and 
7,000 men, from Pavia, to defend the points threat. 
ened ; but they arrived too late to oppose the passage 
of the French, whom they found drawn up on the left 
bank of the river. 

A smart skirmish ensued, near bid in which 
the Neapolitan cavalry lost many men, but gained 
much honour. This action was disadvantageous to 
the Allies, who were compelled to retire upon the 
Adda. In the night of the 3th, Mr. de Beaulieu 
ordered another body of 4, ooo men, from Casale, 
to suecour that, which was attacked, at Fombio. 
This corps arrived about two o'clock in the morn- 
ing, at Codogno, on the road from Placentia to 
Cremona, which road it found oceupied by the 
French. The encounter, between the two parties, 
produced a fire of musquetry, the noise of which 
tothat quarter, he received a ball, which killed him 
on the spot. His death was much regretted by the 
whole army. Although the body of Austrians just 
mentioned, had forced the vedettes, and driven, in 
the advanced posts of the French, it found them 
too powerful to think of attacking them, or remain- 
ing long before them. This corps then marched to- 


wards 
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wards ron where General Beaulieu had re- 


tired during the same night with the rest of his 


army. 


The victories of the French, and the peace un- 
expectly made by the King of Sardinia, had ex- 


cited the utmost alarm throughout all Italy. The 
retreat of the Austrians beyond the Po, left at the 
mercy of the French all the countries situated on 
the right bank of that river. 


The Duke of Parma, whose een they had 


already entered, saw that he had not a moment 
to lose in securing them from the Revolutionary 
principles and rapacity of the French. He there. 
fore solieited a suspension of arms, under the me- 
diation - of Spain, which was granted him at the 
price of 2,020,000 of French livres, 1, 700 horses, 
2,000 oxen, of an immense quantity of provisi- 
ons, and of 20 paintings to be chosen by the French. 
Every step which they advanced into Italy aug- 
mented their military resources: each success fur- 


nished the means of acquiring new ones. Bona- 


parte was certain of being able henceforwards to 
pay, equip, and subsist his army at the expence 


of his enemies as well as at that of the neutral 
n In passing the 0 he had overcome 
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(a) 
the greatest impediment to the conquest of the 
Milanese, the main object in his plan of the cam 
pain. | 
He left the banks of the Po on the gth of May, 
and found him self on the 10th, with his advanced 


guard, in presence of General Beaulieu's rear guard, 


which was posted in front of Lodi and the river 


Adda. A brisk cannonade was commenced on 


both sides, in consequence of which the Austrians 
evacuated the town of Lodi, and retired to the 
other side of the river. Major Malcamp (50n-in- 
law of General Beaulieu) who commanded this 
Austrian corps, caused several pieces of cannon to 
be placed at the end of the bridge which enfiladed 
it, while some other pieces placed on the right 


and left, took it by a cross fire. He would not 


allow the bridge to be broken dovn, not imagin- 
ing that the French would, under such circum- 


stances, venture to attack it. Bonaparte had not 
attempted to force it, because the whole of his 


army was not yet arrived; but as soon as the 


major part of it had joined him, he assembled 


his General officers, and communicated to them 
the resolution he had formed of storming the bridge. 
The plan was unanimously disapproved of by his 

| Oenexrals. 


pre 


( 243) 
Generals. Bonaparte obstinately persisting in this 
rash design, assembled a council of grenadiers, 
to whom he made an animating speech which de- 
termined them to undertake the attack.* 4,000 
grenadiers and carabiniers formed themselves into 


a solid column, and marched towards the bridge. 


As soon as they arrived at its extremity, they were 
received by a terrible discharge of grape shot, 


which it was impossible to withstand. They fell 
back with great loss, returned twice to the charge, 
and were again forced back by the fire of the 
Austrian cannons, which enfilading the bridge, were 
discharged all at once close upon them as soon 
as they had set foot on it. The French had al- 
ready suffered enormously, and it might have been 
expected that they would have abandoned this 

Nn desperate 


* Bonaparte having assembled this council of grena- 
diers, made them an energetic harrangue, in which be 
did not dissemble the dangers that attempted this coup 
de main, The answer of the grenadiers was, © Give 
us some brandy, and we will see what is to. be done, 
It was given them in abundance, and produced a greater 
effect than the speech of Bonaparte. An officer of the 
Austrian staff related to the author this fact, which 
was imparted to him by a French officer, who was 
present at the battle of Loli, and was made prisouer 
some time alterwards, 
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desperate undertaking. But Bonaparte persevering 
in his resolution, ordered fresh troops to re-inforce 
the column engaged in the attack. Six Generals 
putting themselves at its head, animated them by 
their example, inflamed them by their words, and 
led them back to the charge. Taking advantage 


of a moment, when the thickness of the smoke 


produced by the incessant fire, prevented the Aus. 
trians from perceiving and making a general dis. 
charge upon the French; the latter rushed upon 
the bridge, crossed it with rapidity, and falling 
impetuously upon the troops and cannon which 
defended its extremity, overthrew the one, and 
made themselves masters of the other. The bridge 
being forced, all the other columns instantly passed 
it to support the former. This action equally 
brilliant and unexpected, disconcerted the Austrians 
who abandoned their ground, finding themselves 
too weak to defend it, and began their retreat. 


It was protected by the Neapolitan cavalry, which 


gained infinite honour on this day. They charged 


the French infantry several times, always with 
courage, and sometimes with success. They shewed 
themselves, by the good countenance which they 


preserved, 
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(245) 
preserved, and the judiciousness of their move- 


ments, equal to the best veteran troops. 


- Bonaparte wrote to the directory that the Allies 


had lost in this action 2,500 men, of which 1,000 
were made prisoners, and that he had taken 400 
horses and 20 pieces of cannon. He had the ef- 


frontery to pretend that this -battle cost him only 


400 men; and certainly never did he give a more 


glaring proof of the falseness of his accounts. The 
loss suffered by his army on that occasion was 
universally estimated at 4, ooo men; and by 
some even greater. The very nature of the en- 


gagement rendered it more bloody than any of 


the preceding actions, and the French themselves 


considered it as the warmest contest during the 


campaign. It was absolutely impossible that they 
should be otherwise than great sufferers on the bridge 


of Lodi, where they were thundered upon without. 


intermission by artillery and musquetry ; and if 


ey were three times compelled to fall back, it 


was undoubtedly in consequence of the terrible fire 


to which they were exposed, and of the great 


havock which it occasioned in their ranks. 


One cannot however help acknowledging the 


intrepidity with which the French accomplished this 


R 3 perilous 
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perilous undertaking. Is was a striking proof with 
how much indifference the French Generals throw 


away their soldiers lives. By making other dispoxi- 


tions, and by the delay of a few days, Bonaparte 


might have crossed the Adda with as little loss as 
he sustained at the passage of the Po. He would 
not indeed have had such brilliant things to relate, 
but he would have preserved some thousands of his 
soldiers: He would have acquired less glory, but 
he would have shewed more patriotism. He 
forgot that the leading principle of the greatest Ge- 
nerals, was to spare the blood of their soldiers; 
and that they only considered those as true vic- 
tories in which they had but a small loss to lament. 
— The void created in the French army by the battle 
of Lodi, was quickly filled up by reinforcements 
drawn from the army of Kellermann, whose pre- 
sence in Savoy was rendered unnecessary by the 
peace concluded with the King of Sardinia. 

As soon as Mr. de Beaulieu had found himself 
obliged to retire upon the Adda, he felt the ne- 
cessity of quickly recalling those troops which he 
had on the Ticino, and at Milan. After having 
left 1,800 men in the citadel, the Austrians evacu- 
ated that town on the 10th of May, and the French 
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to the number of 4,000 men, commanded by Ce- 
neral Massena, entered it on the 11th, On the 
day following, Bonaparte made a triumphal entry 
into the town, in the midst of the acclama- 


tions of the populace, and escorted by a numerous 
cavalcade of troops, and carriages filled with the 
principal inhabitants of Milan. He passed several 
days in that place, indulging himself in feasts, balls, 
and all sorts of pleasures. He received there greater 
honours than the Austrian Princes, Governors of 
the Milanese, had ever exacted: he lodged in the 
palace of the Archduke, who had left it a few days 
before. After having enjoyed his triumph, and 
Shared with the Commissaries of the Executive Di- 
rectory, the incense offered up by the inhabitants of 
Milan, they employed themselves in attending to 
the interest of the Republic. They imposed a con- 
tribution of 20,000,000 of livres, (8oo, oool.) on 
Lombardy, as the price of that liberty which they 
came to give it ; and granted a suspension of arms 
to the Duke of Modena, for the sum of 10,000,000 
of livres, (400, oool.) to be paid either in specie 
or in military stores, without forgetting to stipulate 
ä the gift of twenty valuable paintings. 
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On the goth of May Bonaparte addressed a 
proclamation to his army, in which, after having 
extolled its late exploits, be announced those 
which he still expected from it. He called 
for its vengeance against the Neapolitans, the de- 
stroyers of Toulon; and on the inhabitants of Rome, 
the assassins of Basseville.* He made it fear to 
find a Capua in Lombardy; and in imitation of 
Hannibal, to whom Italian flattery did not cease to 
compare him, he promised to bis soldiers the con- 
quest of Rome, and the spoils of Italy. 

Anxious to see this last promise realized, scarce- 
ly had his troops entered Lombardy, than they 
gave themselves up to pillage, violence, and every 
species of disorder. Their rapacity, their contempt 
: of religious ceremonies, and above all their licen- 
tious conduct towards the women, exasperated the 
inhabitants to the highest pitch. They could not 
Support such accumulated outrages, and they re- 
venged themselves like Italians. On the 22d of 
02,0070 May 
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* This Basseville, secretary to the French embassy, 
was massacred three or four years since by the populace 
of Rome, whom he had irritated by his conduct, and 
his revolutionary discourses. 
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May a general insurrection broke out against the 
French. The towns and villages armed themselves 
at the sound of the tocsin. The national cockade 
was trampled under foot; the trees of liberty were 
gut down, and all the Republicans found in small 
parties were massacred. It was at Milan, Lodi, 
Vareze, and Pavia, that the greatest fury was shewn, 
and that the fiery and vindictive character of the 
Italians displayed itself in all its violence. The in- 
habitants of Pavia, assisted by 5 or 6,000 peasants, 


surrounded the French garrison, disarmed, and took 


it prisoner, The people of Milan were not so for- 


tunate in a similar attempt. The French, more 


numerous than at Pavia, dispersed the insurgents, 
after having killed a vast number of them. Bona- 
parte had already begun his march against the Aus- 
trians, when he heard of this unexpected insurs 
rection. He returned immediately, and ordered 
troops to march against those places where the in- 
surgents chiefly assembled. He caused the village 


of Binasco to be burnt, put an hundred of its in- 


habitants to the sword, and marched himself with 
a powerful corps against the town of Pavia. He 
found the gates of it shut; and having in vain 
summoned the inhabitants to open them, he caused 


them 
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PESO) to be beaten 3 with cannon. The French 
hen spread themselves through the streets, killed 
every one they met, delivered the garrison which 
was prisoner, and pillaged the town. These rigor- 
ous punishments soon quelled the insurrection. The 
Commissaries and Generals of the French arrested 
in all the towns the most considerable persons, caused 
a great number of them to be shot, disarmed the in- 
habitants of Lombardy, and treated it more a 
more as a conquered country. 
After the battle of Lodi, General Beaulieu, too 
weak to dispute any longer the possession of the 
- Milanese, and to support the insurrection of its in- 
habitants, thought of nothing more but of covering. | 
Mantua, and of keeping up his communication with 
| Germany. For this purpose he took a good posi- 
tion on the Mincio, his right extending to the lake 
of Garda and Peschiera, and his left to Mantua. 

"Bonaparte made different movements with his 
troops, to induce Mr. de Beaulieu to believe, that 
be wikhed to go round the lake of Garda, by Salo | 
and Riva, in order to make himself master of the 


road to Tyrol., But while he was making these 


feints, he attacked the Austrian posts on the Mincio, 
on the goth of May, and effected the passage of that 


T Iver 
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river, near "TOR IIs In the mean time, one co- 
lumn of his army directed its march towards Pe- 
schiera and Castelnuovo, with the intention of cutting 
off Mr. de Beaulieu from the road to Verona and 
Trente. As the latter movement might have de- 
prived this General of every future means of retreat, 
he was no longer at liberty to defer it. He was 
compelled to give up all communication with Man- 


tua, and to leave that place to rely on itself. Hap- - 


pily he had had time to supply it with provisions, 
and to render it capable of making a good defence. 
He garrisoned the town with 12,000 men, and 
marched towards the Adige with the remainder of 
his army. He passed that river, routed a corps of 
the enemy which was pursuing him, traversed the 
states of Venice, and retired into the narrow passes 
of the Tyrol. There he took post with about 
14, ooo men, which was all that remained * his 
army. 

"The conduct of Mr. de Beaulieu, after the French 


passed the Po, deserves praise. Constaniiy at 
tacked and pursued by a victorious army, double 


jn numbers to his own, he sustained several battles _ 


with credit, if not with success, and effected his re- 
treat with order and with but little loss. He ren. 
dered 


+ age) 
dered Mantua, * a Short time, capable of making a 
Jong defence, and by those means he preserved a 
possibility to the Austrians of returning with advan- 
| tage into Italy, of which Mantua, in a military point 
of view, is the capital. In spite of all the manœu- 
vres made on his right and left by the French, with a 
view to surround, and cut him off from the road to 
Germany, Mr. de Beaulieu gained the defiles of the 
Tyrol with his little army, and made NOR dis- 
positions for defence. | | | 
The retreat of the Austrians into the Wend 
having left Bonaparte master of his movements in 
Italy, he took advantage of it to spread his troops 
in it, and to raise contributions. Knowing that 
; much time would <lapse before the 1mperialists 
could assemble a new army, he wisbed in this inter- 
val to take advantage of his victories," and to find 
the means of making fresh conquests in those coun- 
tries Which he had already subdued. He was de- 
sirous, above all, to detach the King of Naples 
fromthe coalition, and even the Pope, Whose ztates 
were, by the retreat of the Austrians, at the mercy 
of the French. His wishes were quickly satisfied, 
and even anticipated. The King of Naples pro- 
posed a suspension of arms, to which Bonaparte 
3 the 


EE 

che more readil y agreed, as the e of that 
- Prince's states protected them from the menaces of 
the French, at least by land ; and because, by draw- 
ing off his troops from the Austrian army, the latter 
would become still weaker, The King of Naples, 
might injure the French, but bad nothing to fear 
from them. The conditions of the armistice, there- 
fore, which was concluded on the 4th of June, were 
not grievous to that Prince. They were reduced to 
a stipulation, that his troops Should Separate from 
these of the Emperor, which happened soon after. 

The Pope was, with respect to the French, in a 
much more unfavourable position, both as to che 
situation of bis dominions, his means of resist- 
ance, and in every other respect. Bonaparte en- 
tered the dominions of bis Holiness on the agth of 
June, and took possession of the towns of Bologna 
and Ferrara, as well as of fort Urbino. He chreat 
ened to make farther advances into the territories of 
the church, and there was nothing that could pre- 
vent him from doing so. The Pope, who had not a 
doubt of the extreme rigour with which the French 
would exercise the rights of conquest upon his do- 
minions, and knew how much they desired to an. 


nihilate both his spiritual and temporal power, has. 


tened 


| 
| 
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tened to avert the impending storm, by offering to 


consent to Any conditions which might be imposed up- 


on him. Whatever might have been the inclination of 
Bonaparte to invade the territories of the church, 


and whatever was the facility with which he might 
have done so; yet he felt that it would be dan- 
gerous to engage himself farther on, while he left 
behind him Mantua, the castle of Milan, and 
Lombardy, the inhabitants of which might rise 
again in his absence. He esteemed it, therefore, 
more prudent, as well as more convenient, to enjoy 
without danger, all the sacrifices, by which the Pope 
offered to purchase his neutrality. This was 
granted him, on condition that he should pay to 
France, 21,000,000 of French livres, {{ 900,000) 


and that he should deliver up to the commissaires of 


the Republic, 100 paintings, as well as 200 pre- 
cious manuscripts; that the French troops should 
remain in possession of the towns of Ferrara and 
Bologna, and of fort Urbino; that the citadel 
of 


8 — 


.* Bologna is, next to Rome, the richest, and most 


important city of the dominions of the church, It has 


nearly 100,000 inhabitants, 


. 
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of Ancona should be delivered up to them, 
and that the Pope should recall, or set at liberty, 
those of his subjects, who had been proscribed or 


imprisoned, as guilty of sedition, and revolutionary. 


practices *, 
| The 


* The reader is, without doubt, | struck with the hard-" 


ship of this last condition, which had likewise been im- 
posed on the King of Sardinia, The Directory had the 
effrontery to deprive two Sovereigns of their most pre- 
cious right, and most sacred duty, that of maintaining 
the public tranquility, and of punishing those who dis- 
turb it. It dared to protect criminals from the power of 
justice, and to constitute itself arbiter between Princes 
and their subjects; and this while it punished, with death, 
every Frenchman who did not acknowledge its autho- 
rity; while it accused the Coalesced Powers, with wish- 
ing to interſere in the government of France, and pro- 
fessed to make war against them, only to prevent their 
realizing that project, and to punish them for having 
conceived it. By reducing two Sovereigns to this 
degree of humiliation, one knows not whether the Direc- 
' tory did not, in truth, surpass in despotism, those who, 
at the beginning of the century, wished to force Louis 
the XIV. to dethrone his own grandson. 

All the world certainly knew that the chiets of the 
French Republic bad never ceased, from its first estab. 
lishment, to support and recompence all strangers, who 
partake of their principles, and endeavour to put them 
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The French found in the towns of Bologna, Fers 
rara, Modena, and Urbino, 200 pieces of heavy 
artillery, and all the military stores of which they 
were in want, to be able to besiege Mantua. 
Several artists were sent from Paris, who chose, in 
the above-mentioned towns, and in those of Milan, 
Pavia, Parma, and Placentia, all the most pre- 
cious monuments of the arts, which were to be found, 
and sent them to Paris. Thus did the French plun- 
der Italy, as the Romans had formerly plundered 

Greece. | | | 
The inhabitants of the Imperial F iefs, irritated by 
the yexations and insolence of the F rench soldiers, 

took up arms against them, killed some, and be- 
sieged those who formed the Garrison of Arquata. 
Bonaparte sent a body of troops against these in- 
surgents, caused a great number of them to be shot, 
and several villages to be burnt. He loaded this 
small country with heavy impositions, and subjected 

| it to all the rigours of military despotism. 
The 


8 
— 


in practice. But it was not expected that they would 
make this protection one basis of their diplomatic system, 
and that they would force Sovereigns W to 
eanction the rebellion of their subjects. 
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- The Directory. vished to take advantage of the 
moment, when its army was without a rival in Italy, 
to destroy, in every respeet, the power of its ene: 
mies. Indifferent as to the choice of means, and 
cating little whether they vere just, provided they 
were advantageous, it gave a glaring proof how little 
dependanee was to be placed on the treaties which 
it eontracted. Regardless of that which had just 
been concluded with the Grand Duke of Tins . | 
and regretting, sincerely, that it could no longer treat 
that Prince as an enemy, the Directory ordered 
Bonaparte. to take possession of the. town of Leg- 
horn. That. General consequently marched his 
troops into the territory of. the Grand Duke, and 
with; a vie to conceal their real destination n 
rtrate into the southern parts of the Exclesiastical 
States. But they suddenly turned to the right, 
and entered Leghorn on the a 3th of June. They 
A arte whom der aide nde find duft 
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is When mne to the + Dircotdry: 0 * 
ee en Bonaparte added, that on his, Seing g? 
Florence, the Grand Duke of Talent had requested Ain 
as well as the Commissary Salicetti,” too him tht 
Aonor to come and dine with him, which ing had thought 
8 and to accept, 


all the advantages from that expedition, 
chiefs had promised themselves. The English had 


on every ching in ee. which was suspected 
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ficiently obedient, out of the place, and substituted 
themselves instead of the forces of the Grand Duke; 
That Prince in vain made representations upon 


the violation of his territory and neutrality. The 


powerful arguments of the strongest, and that 
supreme law, the interests of the French Republic 
were opposed to him. It did not however reap 
hich its 


belonging to the Govertiment; und 0 ahe' merchants 


of chat county. | Greatly disappointed at —_ 
; eee ee __ the French, to 


CI en e eee eee 
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men did not fail to dra pretty considerable 
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About the same time the French experienced 
afresh, che just consequences of the rapine and vex- 
ations which they exercised upon the *conquered 
countries. The inhabitants of a part of Romagna, 
driven to despair by all which they were condemned 
to give and to suffer, armed themselves to the 
number of several thousands, fell upon and massa- 
cred the French detachments employed in laying 
waxte their country. Bonaparte who did not chuse 
to let this insurrection go unpunisbed, sent an 
additional number of troops, who killed several 
hundreds of the unfortunate Peasants, and burnt 
_—_ town of Lugo, as well as several villages.* 
These sanguinary and batbarous' executions, al- 
though in part justified by the Tights of war, raised 
a hatred and a desire of vengeance in all chose parts 
of Italy occupied by che French to the highest 
pitch. A great number of them fell victims in 
consequence, and the Italian stiletto;  seconded by 
the climate, and the intemperance of the French 
concurted as powerſully e Aer eee, to 
.the ee er ng he French ; 
in verre | TY 4 
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* 1 al ee of Lugo that the Romaps 
were defeated by the Gauls with the loss of 25,000 
men: Belisariug built a fortress there. 
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While Bonaparte was thus exercising his em- 
. pire in that country, possessing himself of its spoi! 
and rendering himself an object of fear and ha- 
tred, his troops were carrying on the sieges of 
Mantua, and of the castle of Milan. The latter 
place surrendered on the 2gth of June, twelve 
days after the trenches were opened. The garrison 
commanded by General Lami, were made prisoners 
of war. The details of this siege have not been 
entered into, because it exhibited nothing re- 
markable, brought on no considerable action, and 
was attended with little blood shed on either side.“ 
HBonaparie being in want of the artillery neces- 
sary for carrying on a siege, and of the requisite 
; Stores, had been compelled io content himself after 
, with investing the town of Mantua; and he even 
| im anc ename ofthe bau ituati 
of the place. 1 of} "16 
Mantua is 80 MEE e the attention 
2 W Lt has 


The Castle of Milan was besieged in 1707 by 
Prince Eugene, and made an excellent defence. Ae 
Marquis de la n commanded there. | 
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has caused such an effusion of blood, and bas s 


long held in suspence the fate of Italy, that those 


who are not vell acquainted with the typographical 
and military situation of that town, may not be 
displeased to find here a description of it. 
This town, which boasts of having been founded 


by the Etrurians before the Trojan war, is situated | 


upon a lake formed by the Mincio, twenty Italian 
miles in circumference, and two miles broad. It 
is large, well built, and contains .a great number 
of churches, of which some are very richly deco- 
rated. At the time when it still belonged to the 
Dukes of Mantua“ who resided there, it reckoned 
upwards of 50,000 inhabitants; it does not now 
possess half that number. It has always been for- 
tified, and its situation has made it considered in 
all Italian wars as the most important fortress in 
that country. It has sustained seyeral sieges, and 
whenever it has surrendered, it has been more in 

83 consequence 


5 


* The last Duke of Mantua was put under the ban 


of the Empire in 1703, as a punishment for having 


taken part with the French. The Imperial troops 
commanded by Prince Eugene, made themselves masters 
of the whole Dutchy of Mantua in 1707, Since that 
period, the House of Austria has remained in possession 
of it,” It is annexed to the Milanese. a 
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consequence of a blockade and want of provisions 
than of open force, or the regular operations of art, 


Its chief means of defence consists less in'its fortifica- 


tions, than in the difficulties opposed to the approach 
and attacks of an enemy. The town being entirely 
surrounded by water and marsbes, is only to be 
arrived at by three bridges or principal cause ways, 


their extremities, which must be carried by an 
Ar 3 y, f. Sr he can 2pproa ch the town. There is, 
besides, a fourth communication, defended by the 


they may easily form and maintain the blockade 
of Mantua, but they are scarcely more advanced 
towards the formation of a regular siege, as they 
can only open the trenches upon the narrow 
front of the causeways, which lead into the 


town. The waters of the lake stagnating in 


summer, the place then becomes very unwholesome, 
and those of the inhabitants, who are in easy cir- 


cumstances, generally leave it at that time. 0 This 


unwholesomeness is not the least of its means of de · 
fence; for it is impossible to besiege it, without risk- 


ing the total destruction of an army by sickness. In 
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almost every siege, this place has sustained, pextilential 
levers have made great ravages, both amongst the 
assailants and defenders of it. 


These considerations did not deter General Bo- : 


naparte, who had been taught, by past SUCCESSES, to 
be confident of future ones. Aſter having car- 
ried some out posts of the town, he opened. the 
trenches before it on the 18th of July. But the 

difficulies attending the siege, the fevers. which 
broke out in his army, and the successful sotties 
of the garrison, rendered the progress of the French 
exiremely slow, and enabled Count Canto d Irles, 
who commanded in the town, to defend it, until 
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4 new army assembled by the Austrian in neh, under 
"the command of Field Marshal Wurmser—Opera- 
tions and firs 2 SUCCESSES of that General —The Siege 
of Mantua Taised 55 Bonaparte—Complete d:ſeat 
2 of the corps of General Quosdanovich—Defeat of 
uu. de murmber al Cabliglione— Second 22 
Khans of the Mincio and the Adige, and re. 
entrance of the defiles of Tyrol—New insur rection, 
agains the French Plan formed by the French to 
unite all their armies in Germany Battle of Ro- 
veredo— Action at Bassano Arrival of Marshal 
Wurmser at Mantua Peace made by the King of 
Naples with the French Republic —Refusal by the 
Pope of the conditions of peace prescribed by them — 
"Revolt of the inhabitants of the Dutchies of Modena, 
Bologne, and Ferrara—Origin of the 05 + mg 
Republic, | 


- HE defection of the King of Sardinia, and 
the loss of the Milanese, which resulted from it, 
made known to the court of Vienna, when too late, 
1 2 z : N 2 che 


666.) 
the insufficiency of the troops which it had sent into 
Italy. As it could not possibly acquiesce in leaving 
50 valuable a part of his dominions as Lombardy in 
| the hands of the French, it resolved to make the 
greatest efforts for the recovery of that country. All 
the troops, stationed in Carinthia and Styria, were 
sent by forced marches into the Tyrol. The in- 
habitants of the latter country having shewn a dis- 
some thousands of them were equipped and formed 
into corps of chasseurs, a sort of service to which 
the Tyrolians are extremely well adapted. As all 
these different reinforcements would not, however, 
have made Mr. de Beaulieu's army sufficiently strong 
to enable him to renew offensive operations, the 
cabinet of Vienna, attending to the most pressing 
concern, sacrificed its plan of a campaign beyond 
the Rhine, to its personal and immediate interest in 
Italy. Field Marshal Wurmser, who commanded 
the Imperial army of the upper Rhine, received an 
order to set off with more than go, ooo effective men 
for Italy, and there to replace General Beaulieu. 
The months of June and July passed away before 
these different corps of troops could form a junction, 
or be suffieiently recovered from the fatigues of s 
5 long 
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long a march and put in a state to act. Ten thou- 
sand men, out of the go, ooo, who had come from the 
army of the Rhine, were leſt in the Bishopric of 
Inspruck, to observe a French corps, which menaced 
it; and on the 29th of July, Marshal Wurmser be- 
gan his march against the French, at the head of an 
army of 47, ooo men. He divided it into three 
principal bodies. That of the right, conzisting of 
17 battalions and 14 squadrons, directed its march 
along the lake of Garda to Salo and Brescia: that 
al the left commanded by General Mezaros, con- 
sisting of g baualions and 7 squadrons, marched by 
Legnago towards the Po; while Marshal Wurmser 
with 29 battalions, and 14 squadrons, commanded 
by Generals Melas and Davidovich, advanced to the 
Mincio with the centre, to attack, in front, the ene- 
| my's army between Mantua and Peschiera. 
This disposition met at first with the greatest suc- 
cess. The column on the right under the orders 
of General Quosdanovich, being divided into several 
small columns, surprised and forced the important 
posts of Salo and Brescia, where it made prisoners 
24000 men, three Generals, as well as a great num. 
ber of officers. The next morning this corps ad- 
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and Verona to tale the French on their rear, and 
to favour the attack made by the centre column. 
This latter had not been less successful in what it 
had undertaken. On the 2gth and goth it forced 
all the enemy's posts along the Adige, took 1,500 
men as well as 10 pieces of cannon, and drove back 
the French as far as the Mincio. | 
being victoriously attacked at all 
paints, and threatened with being surrounded by 
the Austrian columns, in the night of the gist, 
precipitately raised the seige of Mantua, which was 
so far advanced that the approachers were within 100 
paces of the covered way. The garrison attentive 
to all the movements of the besiegers made a vigor- 
ous sortie while they were retiring; fell upon their 
rear guard, took 600 men, and made themselves 
masters of all their artillery, and all the ammunition 


of the seige, consisting of 134 cannons and mortars, 
and 140,000 shells or balls. It employed itself im- 
mediately in destroying the works, which had been 
raised either for the purpose of the seige, or for those 
of the blockade. Placed between the two columns 
of Generals Wurmser and Quosdanovich, Bona- 
parte 8aw the whole danger of his situation, and was 
sensible that if he gave these two Generals time to 
| form 
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form a junction, and to combine their attacks, it 


would be almost impossible for him to make head 


against both of them at once. He then took the 
only course which could save his army and pre- 
serve the Milanese. He judged that by concentrat- 
ing his forces, and advancing rapidly against the 
corps of Mr. de Quosdanovich, he might defeat him 
before he could be succoured by Mr. de Wurmser. 


In consequence of this plan, Bonaparte marched 


on the goth at night with the greatest part of his 
forces against Mr. de Quosdanovich, whose corps was 
divided, and stationed at several different points, by 
which he was endeavouring to rejoin Mr. de Wurm 
aer. Bonaparte caused all these detachments to be 
attacked succesively. at Lonado, Montechiaro, De- 
zenzano, Brescia, and Salo, on the gist of July, 
the as, 2d, and gd of August. Some of these 
actions were to the advantage of the Austrians, but 
the greater number to that of the French, The 


most obstinate and most bloody of all was that, 


which took place on the gd before Dezenzano. 
4,000 Austrians being attacked by 10,000 French 


defeated them, and made prisoner a General, and 
some hundreds of men. But the French corps 


having rallied, and having been reinforced by fresh | 
. troops 


(26g) 
troops, re- attacked the Austrians. The latter made 
a long and courageous resistance ; but being at last 
overpowered by numbers, by heat, and the fatigue 
occasioned by a continued march of four days and 
four nights, were almost all killed or made prisoners. 
'The Austrian regiment of Klebeck lost on this 


occasion more than 1,000 men, who were deprived 


of all bodily strength, either to defend themselves, 


or even to fly. After a series of actions for four 
days, the different corps of Mr. de Quosdanovieh's 
columns were entirely defeated, dispersed, and 
obliged to make their escape as they could into the 


mountains of the Tyrol. Near one half was killed, 


or fell into the hands of the French, who purchased 
however these advantages by the loss of a great 
number of men, and of several Generals. 

X Delivered from one part of his enemies, and 
having no longer any thing to fear for his rear, im- 
mediately after the first successes obtained against 


Mr. de Quosdanovich, Bonaparte; leaving only 


a small body of troops completely to drive this 
General back into the Tyrol, hastened his retura 
with about 28,00 men to go against Marshal 
| Wurmser. The latter, after: having passed the 
Mincio, was advancing with 18,00 men, to en- 
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but before it could form in order of batte, Be * 
parte attacked it with ĩmpetuosity. The Austrian 


deavour to effect a junction with Mr. de Ouos- 
danovich. On the gd of August Bonaparte met 


near Castiglione the advanced guard of Mr. de 


Wurmser, which had gained a slight advantage on 
that day, and had taken 2 or 300 men, and some 


1 you of cannon. He "OR attacked wich his 


brave General opposed the firmest resistance, dis- 
puting the ground inch by inch, to give time to Mr. 
de Wurmser to come to his assistance. The latter 


General Eyptay on all sides, he found it impossibl 


ger, and came forward with his 
officers to surrender themselves to the French. But 
at this moment, the latter perceiving at a distane 

the Austrian cavalry coming up on «gallop, r re- 
treated A Few to take a fresh positi 

he ne 0 were coming to attack them, and 
fell back before General Lyptay; who was advancing 
towards them to lay down his arms.” The main body 
of Mr. de Wurmser's army arrived in the interval 
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and engaging in an unconnected manner, and 


without any determinate object, against an enemy 


which had the advantage of ground, and whose dis- 


positions were before made, all that they could do 


was to maintain themselves in the disadvantageous 
position which they occupied. They had been even 


on the point of being driven from it, but having 


nence which supported their left, their fire stopped 
the French, and prevented them from penetrating 
into the plain which separated the right and the 


leſt of the Austrians. Bonaparte wrote word that 


they lost on this day 20 pieces of cannon and 7,000 
1. that their whole loss did not exceed 

2, 600, and that of the French was at least as 
The two armies passed the night within musquet 


shot of each other. They were so overcome with 


That which could have had the greatest physical 
strength to attack the other, would have been sure 


of desnoying it. They passed the th without com- 
ing to blows, The French employed it an putting 5 
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. (272) | 955 
themselves in order, and posting themselves ad- 
vantageously. The Austrians on the other hand 
made no new disposition, and remained in the bad 
situation in which they had engaged the day before. 
They contented themselves with forming the plan 
of a general attack for the 9th: But Bonaparte 
did not wait for it, and hastened to take advantage 
of the superiority of his force, and the faults of his 
enemies. On the gth in the morning, he attacked 
with vigour the whole line of the Austrians, whose 
leſt he had turned, and whose rear was threatened 
'by General Serrurier,, who was coming from the 
Po with one division. The -Austrians fought with 
their usual valour, but every advantage was so en- 
rely on the side of the French, chat victory could 
not escape them. If they had succeeded in piercing 
into the plain, all had been over with the Austrian 
army. All the officers who were about Mr. de 
Wurmser pressed him for a long time in vain to 
give orders for a retreat, which was become indis- 
pensable. This brave, but too old commander, 
could not bring himself to decide on it. The 
English Colonel Graham had at length the good 
fortune to determine him to it, and thus to save 
che Austrian army from total destruction. But the 
p French 


(98) 
French had already gained so many advantages; 
and the ground was $0. favourable for them, that 
the retreat could not be made without great dis- 
order and loss. It cost them near 3,000. men in 


killed, wounded, and prisoners, go pieces of cannon, 
and a great number of ammunition waggons:. The 
Austrians repassed the Mincio on the same day 
at Valeggio, and encamped near that town: On 
the next and the following days they continued their 
retreat, during which they had to sustain many 
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actions, which cost them some hundreds of men 7 


more, as well as some pieces of cannon. They 0 31 
did not stop till they reached the entrance into the | | | 
Tyrol, to which Mr: de Wurmser brought back - | F 
not much more'than half, of his army. However, 4 
| notwithstanding the disasters which this General ex- | 
perienced, he attained his principal object, which 


was to relieve Mantua. During the five or six 
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days that he was in full communication with this 
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city; he had thrown into it considerable supplies 

of provisions and ammunition, recruited the gar- 

| rison, and again enabled this place to resist a long 
| blockade. | . 

, Thus terminated this expedition, the preparations 

for, and first events of which, seemed to promise to 
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the Austrians the recovery of the Milanese. The first 
dispositions made by Marshal Wurmser were ex. 
cellent and perfectly executed. The reverses 
which followed may be ascribed principally to two 
causes: ist. To the useless diversion which Mr. 
de Wurmser caused General Mezaros to make 
whose corps never fired a shot. ad. To his im- 
prudence in advancing with too small a force be- 
vyond the Mincio, though he had every reason to 
believe that Mr. de Quosdanovich had been de- 
feated. If the Marshal, satisfied. with having in 
great part accomplished his object by the deliver- 
ance of Mantua, had, resting his left against this 
place, continued behind the Mincio, he might 
have defended the passage of this river, have re- 
ceived all the reinforcements which he expected, 
collected the remains of Quosdanovich's corps, and 
| in a short time have formed a powerful army, and 
superior in number to that of the French. Then 
be might have passed the Mincio in force, and have 
advanced beyond that river with * and a 
probability of success. Z 
Bonaparte, with no less expedition than 3 
ment, took advantage of the faults and of the sepa- 
ration of the Generals Wurmser and Quosdanovich, 
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loss of the French, however, was not a great deal 


(75) | 

gaitied two marches on the former; atid fell un- 
expectedly on the corps of the latter, which being 
too much extended; was easily defeated and dissipated. 
The French General executed on this occasion the 
same manœuvre, to which he had befote owed, 


and has owed since so much success. He was also 
particularly assisted by the preservation of the fort 


of Peschiera, which defends the point of the lake 


of Garda, at the spot from whence the Mincio issues, 
a a fort which the Austrians could not get possession 


of, and which a good deal embarrassed their move- 
ments. The accounts from Bonaparte made the 
loss of the Austrians amount, in this short, but me- 
morable expedition, to 76 pieces of eannon, a still 
greater number of ammunition waggons, 6,000 men 


killed or wounded, and 15,000 made prisoners. 


This statement was exaggerated, but not so much 


as many others that have been transmitted by this 
General. From a particular account, furnished by 
each regiment to General Wurmser, and sent by 


him to the aulie council of war, but which has 


been known to few, it appears that the Austrians 
lost in these eight days of victories and disasters, 


17, 00 men, of whom 391 were officers The 
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less; it certainly amounted to 10, ooo men, of 
whom 4,000 were made prisoners. Their army 
suffered also cruelly from the heat and the forced 
marches which it made, and was in little less disorder 
than that of their enemies. 
Bonaparte was in the course of this en 


twice in danger of being taken. The officer who 


commanded the Austrian flotilla on the lake of 
Garda, having on the g1st of July, defeated that of 
the French, disembarked his troops in the Penin- 
sula of Cermione, and placed them in ambuscade 


on the road from Brescia to Peschiera. His soldiers 
had orders not to fire, and to stop none but such 
as might seem to be of consequence. In the 


evening the Generals Bonaparte and Berthier, with 
their staff, returning from Brescia, passed along that 
road, preceded by three Hussars. The Croats 
who vere in ambuscade, hearing some cavalry 


arrive at a quick rate, sprung on the high road 
and fired on the three Hussars. Two of them 


they killed, but the third having been missed, he 
turned his horse and galloped off crying out, 
General, save yourself: the © whole party turned 
about, fled with precipitation, and had the good 
fortune to escape all the shots that were fired at 
is | - them. 
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them. They returned to Brescia and took another 
road, which obliged them to make a tour of Several 
leagues —_On another occasion Bonaparte was 
within two minutes of being taken by the Aus. 
trian Hussars, at Goito.— It does not appear ne- 
cessary to enter into any detail to prove the 
falsity of the marvellous account sent at this 
time by the French General to the Directory. 
He wrote word, that being at Lonado with-1,200 
men, at the moment when 4,000 Austrians were 
$urrounding this town, he sent them an order to 
lay down their arms, which they instantly obeyed. 
The improbability of this event makes it unneces- 
sary to enter into any discussion about it. It was 


never heard of in the Austrian army. 0 
The remainder of the month of August passed 
away without any event of importance. It was 


spent by the respective- armies in recovering from 
their fatigues and their losses. Marshal Wurmser 
was entirely occupied in recruiting the great dimi- 
nution sustained by his army, which by the end of 
August amounted to nearly 50,000 men. Bona- 

parte alsa. received new reinforcements from the 
army of Kellerman. He re- constructed the works 
n csc far the blockade of Mantua, and em- 
| 7 3 ployed 
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ton 
ployed himself in providing the means to secure the 


accomplishment of new designs. 


Emboldened by the continual triumphs. of tir 
armies, and determined by the necessity of maine 
taining them at the expence of Europe, the Chiefs 
of the French Republic conceived at once the pro- 
ject and the hope to unite on the banks of the 
Danube, the three armies of Moreau, Jourdan, and 
Bonaparte, to invade the dominions of the House 
of Austria, to annihilate its supremacy over Ger- 
many, and to dispose of the destiny and riches of 


chat vast country. To realize this project as rash as 
it was gigantic, it vas necessary that Bonaparte 


should destroy the remainder of Wurmser's army, 
should force the passes of the Tyrol, and march 
into Bavaria to form a junction with Moreau. 
More confident, more able, and above all, more 


fortunate than any of the Republican Generals, 


he hastened to concur in the execution of this 
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* The French formed the same plan in 1703, and the 
Duke de Vendome, who commanded their army in 
Italy, received orders to penetrate through the Trentino 
into Germany, in order to * a junction with the 
Elector 
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On the 4th of September, he attacked the whole 
line of the Austrians, and was fortunate enough 
to force it, after a resistance which was pretty vigor- 


- ous at some points, but weak at others. He 


wrote word that he had taken on this occasion, 25 
pieces of cannon, 30 ammunition waggons, 7 pair 
of colours, and 6,500 men. He made himself 


master of the city of Trent, and of a great part 


of the Dutchy of that name. 


At the same time that Bonaparte was intent on 


penetrating into Germany, Marshal Wurmser being 
made acquainted with his design, had formed that 
of disconcerting it by a diversion, and a new at- 


tempt for the delivery of Mantua. He had cal 


culated that by advancing with a part of his army 
along the Brenta, and turning the right flank of the 


French, the latter would not dare to advance into 
Tyrol, for the fear of seeing themselves separated 


from the troops, who were besieging Mantua. Mr, 


de Wurmser had flattered himself that hy this 
mancœuvre, he should perhaps accomplish the raising 
T xe 
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Elector of Bavaria. But although Mr. de Vendomewas 


very superior in number to the Imperialists, he was un. 
able to torce the defiles of the Tyrol, and ee no 
1 85 than the city of Trent. 
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the blockade of that place, and that, at least, he should 
retain Bonaparte in Italy. This expedition depend- 
ing for success on the promptitude and precision with 
Which it should be executed, and being likely to be 
attended with great fatigues and dangers, the Aus- 
trian General took with him the choicest men of his 
infantry and cavalry, O43, 
Jt happened that these two Generals com- 
menced their operations on che same day, and 
the departure of Mr. de Wurmser facilitated 
greatly, the gaining the battle of Roveredo by 
Bonaparte. The latter learnt, with astonishment, 
the march of the Field Marshal; and it, in fact, pre- 
but, in place of falling back along ihe Adige, to- 
wards Verona, as the Austrian General had no 
|  doubtflattered himself that he would do, he marched 
by his right towards the valley of the Brenta, and set 


himself in pursuit of the Field Marshal, upon the 


road from Trent to Bassano. In this manner, 

ke separated him entirely from the rest of his troops, 
which remained in the Tyrol, and no longer leſt 
him any other alternative than chat of retreating 
upon the upper Piave, and into the mountains, or 
of attempting to make his Way across the Vicentino | 
; Ss and 
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and the Veronese to Mantua. As the revictualment 
and relief of that place was the principal object 
which Marshal Wurmser had, or could have in view, 
however great the difficulties, which presented them- 
selves, in the execution of this second alternative, 
he adopted it; probably flattering himself that his 
junction with the garrison of the fortress would 


orm a body strong enough to enable him to keep 
the field before that place; and that before it was 


reduced to surrender, a new army, adequate to its 
deliverance, would be formed in the Tyrol. 

.- Bonaparte came up with his rear guard, at 
. Primolano, on the 9th of September, and defeated 


it. He wrote that he had taken 10 pieces of cannon, 


and 4,000 men, which was far from being true. 
He continued his pursuit the next day, and arrived 
at Bassano at the moment that Marshal Wurmser 
quitted it. The latter continued his march with the 
greatest rapidity, gained the advance upon Bonaparte, 
traversed the country of Vicenza, passed the Adige, 


defeated on the 11th, at Ceria, the enemy's division, 


which guarded. that river, took 800 men, and ar- 
. rived, at last, with about 10, ooo men, under the 
walls of Mantua. The French attacked him on the 
IF ach; but he again defeated 8 killed a great 

number 


_ 5 


number of men, and took — with 10 
pieces of cannon. 

The junction of Mr. . 3 gar- 
rison of Mantua, augmented its means of resistance, 
in case of a siege, but diminished, in the same pro- 
portion, those which it could oppose to a blockade, 
since the number of mouths to feed was considerably 
increased. Accordingly, Mr. de Wurmser thought 
greatest possible quantity of provisions and forage. 

With this view, he made, during the month of Oc- 
tober, several excursions in the environs of Mantua. 
This occasioned several engagements with various 
guccess, of which the only effect was to straiten the 
' Austrians, more or less, in their position, without 
the works of the place; eee beheben 
in any other light. | 
The unexpected operation, executed W Mr. de 
Wurmser, and the disasters which the French, at 
the same time, experienced in Germany, obliged 
Bonaparte to renounce the design of penetrating 
thither. He then led back the greater part of his 
army round Mantua, after leaving two corps, one 
"Mm 49h err e cath in irony 4 observe, 
e. | E290 - and 
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and keep in check, the Augtrians in these two coun- 
tries. 


tary events, but it presented political occurrences of 
great consequence, to the state of Italy, and to the 
further progress of the war in that country. Of two 
| armistices concluded in the month of June preced, 
ing between the French Republic on one side, 


and the Pope and the King of Naples on the other, 


the former was broken, and the second was changed 
into a treaty of peace. However it made no altera. 
tion in the relative situation of the Republic and the 
King of Naples, and was, properly speaking, only a 
continuation of the armistice. The King of Naples 
had been induced to conclude it by the solicitation 
of the court of Spain, and by the fear that if the 
English left the Mediterranean, the city of Naples 


would be exposed to the insults of the French fleet. 
The treaty of peace secured him from this; and this 


was the only advantage which the King of the two 
Sicilies reaped from that treaty, To the French it 
vas more profitable. They detached from the coali- 
tion the most powertul. Prince in Italy, next to .the 

| Emperor, and had no longer reason to apprehend 


n month of October furnished no great mili- 
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that the King of Naples, who had, for three months, 
been organising a numerous army, would send a large 
body of troops across the Pope's dominions, to make 
a powerful diversion in favour of the Austrians, in 
the Dutchies of Ferrara and Modena“. | 
The Pope had taken advantage e 
which he had concluded with the French, to com- 
mence negociations for peace. To effect this, he 
made many advances to the French government; 
but the latter was little disposed to make peace with 
a prince, from whom it had nothing to fear, and of 
whom it had resolved to make a prey. Unwilling, 
however, to incur the odium of peremptorily re- 
ſusing · che propositions for peace, made by the Pope, 
the Directory chose rather to elude them, and caused 
proposals for peace to be presented to him, at once 
so burdensome and so humiliating, that, notwith- 
standing the invasion of his dominions, the dangers 
he incurred, and the weakness of his means of de- 
fence, he could not resolve to accept them. One is 
I at 


1 11 4 13 —_— — ” . ' 
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The King of Aion had made very ee mi- 
litary preparations, and had raised bis army to near $0,090 | 
men. It consists, in time of peace, of only 49,000, of 
SO a great part are Swiss. 
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at a loss which most to wonder at, the despotism, the 
ignorance, or the folly, which dictated the thirty- 


three articles proposed by the French to a prince, 
who had never declared war against them; articles 
on which he was left no option but that of ab- 


solute assent or refusal, Never did any con-- 


queror reduce his enemies to such extremities. It 


appears however that his Holiness, was only de- 


termined to a refusal, by those articles which con- 
cerned his ecclesiastical jurisdiction; the accep- 


tance of which would have destroyed the doctrine 


of his infallibility, and the basis of his e 
Empire. 

The French about the same time began to realize 
their project, which had been long e of form- 


ing republies in Italy. 


They had delayed the execution of this plan; f 


merely to gain sufficient time to reap the fruits of 
their victories. They had begun by levying exor- 
bitant contributions in the conquered countries, 
and by completing the supply of necessaries requisite 
for the maintenance of their army. When they had 
exhausted all the countries occupied by their troops, 
and had drawn from them, partly by contributions, 


and 
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partly by the sale of armistices, every thing which 
they were capable of furnishing, they proceeded 
to mature those seeds of ingurrection and democracy 
which they had sown in Italy. They excited the 
people to abjure the laws of their country, and 
to- adopt the revolutionary forms. of Government, 
They took care at first not to call to independance 
che inhabitants of Lombardy, over whom they stil! 
wished to preserve the most absolute authority. 
They began by causing a revolt amongst the subjects 
of the Duke of Modena, whom they did not find 
sufficiently dependant on themselves, notwithstanding 
the rigour of the armistice which they had granted 
him. The inhabitants of the town of Reggio were 
the first to set an example of ingurrection ; this 
was quickly imitated by several towns throught- 
out the Dutchy of Modena. The troops of the 
Duke were driven out, his agents were deprived 
of their offices, and his govermnent was replaced 
by a democratic administration. Its Chiefs has- 
tened to solicit the support of the protectors of 
the liberties of the people, which was immediately 
granted them; and notwithstanding the neutrality 
agreed upon with the Duke, that Prince was de- 

„„ clared 
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* 


clared in a short time aſter to have lost che con- 
fidence of the French Republic. 
The example set by the inhabitants of the Py 


of Modena, and the certainty of being protected 


by the French, encouraged the towns of Bologna 
and Ferrara to overturn their governments, and to 
put themselves in a state of revolution. No time 
was lost by the French in rendering the revolt 


general, and in drawing from it all the advan- 


tages which they had promised themselves. They 
convinced the insurgents of the necessity of taking 
up arms if they wished to preserve their liberty, 


and pointed out to them how much it was their 


interest to defend those who had ensured it to 
them. Thus they armed several thousands of 


the inhabitants of the revolted countries, trained 


them to the military profession, and joined them 
to their troops. The aim of the French was 
partly to compensate by this reinforcement, for 
| the excessive diminution which their army had 
zustained in battle and through sickness; and to 
acquire an augmentation of forces to resist the 
new attack prepared by the Austrians. The French 


calculated that the fear of again falling into the 
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power of their sovereign, would urge these auxi.- 
* haries to make the greatest efforts; who though 
not yet inured to war, had the great advantage 
of being proof against the climate. The example | 
of the French National Guards, who were: become 
good troops in a short time, led them to suppose, 
chat the habits of a camp, and a few engagements 
would have the same effect upon those of Italy, 
and would render them capable of deſending in 
future their own independence. 
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CHAP. Iv. 
The Austrians assemble à fourth army in Friuly 
and Tyrol, under the orders of Lieutenant Generals 
Alvinzy and Davidovich— Position and Strength of 
tie French army March of Mr. d'Alvinzy— En- 


gagement at Fonieniva Success of Mr. Davidovich 5 


on the Upper Adige Battle of Arcole, and retreat 
of Mr. d' Alvinzy— Neu successes of Mr. Davido- 
vich He is compelled to retire to Alla—Causes of 
the misfortunes of the Austrian Faults committed 
by Generals Dauidovich and Aloinzy—Able conduct 
of Bonaparte. 


\ \ HILE the French were thus spreading con- 


fusion throughout the northern parts of Italy, and 


were raising up new enemies against the Austrians, 


the latter were collecting the means of making 
a third attempt to rescue Mantua, and to re- conquer 
the Milanese. All the regiments which had suffered 
in the months of August and September, were re- 
inforced ; and 25,000 fresh troops were sent into 
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the Friuly and the Tyrol. These different corps 


found themselves capable of acting by the end 
of October, and began to be in motion on the 
gist of the same month, under the orders of 
Lieutenant General Alvinzy. This General set 5 
town of Bassano, situated upon the river Brenta; 
at the same time that another corps of about 
20, 00 men, commanded. by Lieutenant General 
Davidovich, leſt the environs. of Botzen, marched 
Trent. The French army was then distributed 
in the following manner: ig, ooo men occupied 
the banks of the Brenta, 10, O00 defended the ap- 
proach to the town of Trent: 23,000 formed or 
covered the blockade of Mantua, where Marshal 
Waurmser- was shut up with more than 20, 00 
men, and 10, ooo others, either F rench or Italians; 
were distributed as garrisons in the towns of —_ 
Bologna, Ferrara, and Leghorn. | 25 

In recapitulating the numbers of the respect- 
tive forces, it appears that the Austrians had 
WY 3 my” and that the French had 


a } 
60,00, of which _ 50,000 210 be brought 
into action.. e H 2c 


* 


On the gd of W , Grad ee 


arrived on the banks of the Brenta, forced the. 


passage of | that; river, and posted himself with 
12, 00 men at Bassano. He placed a like number 


at Fonteniva, under the orders of Lieutenant Gene- 
ral Provera, and the rest of his army was employed 


either in covering his left, or in eg com- 
munication with Mr. Davidovich. 1 

Is the night of the 5th, Bonaparte leſt 8 
where he had re- united the divisions of his army 
which occupied Ferrara, Legnago, Verona, and 
Montebello, ' and attacked the corps of General 
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The accuracy of this statement may be relied upon, 
both with respect to che numbers of the French and 
Austrians, and with respect to their position. It was 
sent to. the author such às he has given it, by an Austrian 
General officer who commanded a corps in that expedi - 
tion. If on this occasion particular stress is laid by the 
author on his authority, it is because the Austrians were 
then for the first time superior in number to the French, 
aud because some readers might perhaps be induced to 
doubt this from the issue of the expedition. | 
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the combat for a long time doubtful, and at the 
same time excessive bloody. | 4,000 Austrians and 
an equal number” of French, were either killed or 
wounded: one of the French Generals, called 
Lanus, was wounded and made prisoner. The 
Republicans succeeded at length in driving back 
the Austrians beyond the gs and in ene 
down the bridge at Fonteniva. oy Fe 

Generals Alvinzy and bees bad n nearer 
to one another, and were preparing to renew the. 
engagement on the 7th, when they perceived that 
Bonaparte had been induced to it, on hearing of | 
the reverses which his troops had sustained in the 
Trentino. They had been defeated on the ad and 
3d by General Davidovich, who had taken 1,000 
prisoners, and had made himself master of the town 
of Trent. That General attacked the French again 
on the th and 7th, routed them after a very smart 
action, killed and wounded 2,000, took 1,000 
more prisoners, and n rest as far as 


Rivoli and la — x 
bh e 


These two posts are very strong, and have been 
considered as highly important in all the wars of Italy. 
They have always been occupied by the armies which 
had to defend the entry of the Veronese and the Dutchy 
ol Mantua. 


[4 


„„ „ 
General Alvinzy wiching to take advantage o 
the retreat of the French, and of their defeat in 
the Trentino, set out on the 7th from the banks of 
the Brenta, continued his march the Sth, and took 
possession of the town of Vicenza, which the 
French had abandoned. On the gth and 10th he 
still gained ground, and dislodged the enemy from 
Montebello, who retired between that town and 
Verona. On the 11th, an action of no consequence 
took place wich the advanced guards. On the 
12th, the two armies found themselves in presence 
with each other, and came to action. The French 
met with some success at first, but they did not 
maintain it, and the action terminated in favour of 
the Austrians, who compelled their enemies to fall 
back into the town of Verona. The Republican 
General Launay was killed in this affair, and two 
others were wounded. On the igth, General 
Alvinzy made some movements, in order to draw 
nearer to Mr. Davidovich, and to enable himself 
to combine his operations with those of that Gene- 
ral. In the night of the 13th, Bonaparte filed a 
large column of troops along the Adige, constructed 
a bridge of boats over that river at Ronco, and 
marched towards Villanova. | His project was 10 
TR FF surprize 
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surprize the rear of the Austrian army, and to 
but he could not succeed in this attempt, having 
been stopped during his mareh by à corps of the 
en entrenched in the village of Arcole, which 
is surround nnen and canals. This ad- 
Austrian troops who occupied it, and maintained 
by them the whole day, against the attacks of 
almost the whole French army. In vain did their 
Generals put themselves at the head of their columns, 
animate them. by their words, and draw them on 
by their example In vain did General Bonaparte 
harangue his soldiers, remind them of their victory 
at Lodi, call for the same-exertions, and promise 
them the same success In vain did he lead them 
several times himself io tlie attack of the bridge of 
Arcole—Overpowered by a' dreadful fire of grape 
and musquet shot, they were compelled to give up 
all hopes of - carrying me btidge and village of 
Arcole by storm. They were great sufferers in 
these imprudent attacks, in which five of their 
Generals were killed or wounded. While Bona 
parte obstinately . persisted in re aciing the affair 
of the bridge of 3 n ee without 


J 7 adv an- 
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advantage to himself, the blood of his Generals and 
soldiers; a division of his army which he had de 
tached, had crossed the Adige much lower down. 
After having made an extensive circuit, in order to 
turn the village of Arcole, it attacked that place 
on a weak point, and made itself master of. the vi- 
lage in the night, where it took .5 pieces of cannon, 
and 400 men. General Massena, at the same time, 
obtained a slight advantage over a small 0 of 
Austrians. 

General Alvinzy eee Rats wth all his 
ar the points menaced, ,promoted dhe 


views of Bonaparte, who vished to dra him to- 


wards the lower Adige, in order to prevent. lis 
junction with General Davidovich. The ap- 
proach of the Austrians | obliged. the French to 
evacuate the village of Arcole, in the night of the 
14th. In the morning of the 15th, an action was 
commenced, . which lasted the w hole day, W ichout 
Having * any decisive or even important result. It 
Was, however, of some advantage to the French. 
On the. following day, the, 16th, the Austrians at- 
tacked the whole line of the French army. | They, 
at first, compelled the centre and right Wing of che 
e to give ground, but che F rench hay ng 


3s | Us: = wel 


| rallied, and the Austrians being unexpectedly taken, 

in flank, by a corps of troops concealed in a wood, 

and in the rear by another column which had turned 

their left, they were put to the rout, driven from the 
village of Arcole, and compelled to n in disor- 

der, to Bonifacio. | 

In the account, given by Bonaparte to the 

Directory, of these three engagements, he stated, 
that he had made between 4 and 5,000 prisoners, 
killed and wounded 8,000 men, and had taken 18 
pieces of cannon. He concluded his letter with 
assurances that he should be master of Mantua, with- 
in fifteen days. No doubt this estimate of the loss of 
the Austrians was exaggerated®; their Generals, houw- 
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lt was impossible to entertain a doubt of this in read- 
ing the dispatches of General Berthier, chief of the staff, 
which bore the same date as those of Bonaparte. The 
firſt estimated the loss of the Austrians at 5,000 men made 
prisoners, and g,ooo; killed and wounded; while the 
second made the latter amount to 8,000, The accounts 
of these two Generals had already been contradictory, 
with regard to the defeat of Mr. de Wurmser, in the 
month of August. Bonaparte wrote that he had taken 
from 12 10 15,000 men, and 70 pieces of cannon. 
Berthier in a letter equally official, written a few days 
| afterwards, fixed the n 'of prisoners at 9, oo, and 
21 that 
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ble on these three days, and above all, on the last. 


But, at the same time, they asserted, that that of the 


French was not inferior, which it is easy to believe, 
when we read even in the very letter of General 
Bonaparte, that it was, in reality, un combat a mort: 
that 15 of his Generals were killed or wounded, and 


that there were none who had not their cloaths pierced. 
with bullets. All accounts agree in representing 


these three actions as the most Ee in the whale 


campaign. 
The day after the battle of Arcole, the Aus- 
trians retired towards Vicenza. They were feebly 


pursued by the French, who did not follow their 


victory, either because it had too much weakened 


them, or, on account of the reverses which they had 


sustained on their left. With a view, partly to de- 
prive them of the fruits of the victory of Arcole, 
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that of the cannon taken at 4 The last-mentioned 
General, being chief of the staff, must necessarily have 
been as well informed on these points, as Bonaparte him- 


self, and cannot be suspected of wishing to lessen the 


enemy's loss. Other examples of the difference in the 
reports of these two Generals could be given. These 
contradictions she w the just measure ol Bonaparte's 
veracity. 
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Davidovich attacked, on the 17th, dhe 
French troops left on the upper Adige, under the 
orders of General Vaubois. He deſeated them 
completely, drove them from the entrenched heights 
of Rivoli, and siezed the important post of La 
Chiusa, He pursued the Republicans as far as 
the heights of Campara, and took from them 11 
pieces of catihon, and 2,000 men, amongst whom 
were the Generals La Valete, and Fiorella: Mr. 
Davidovich, on the day following, (the 18 h) again 
attacked the French, with equal success, and al- 
though they had been re. inforced, during the night, | 
repulsed them as far been and FAR to 
Caxtclnuovo. 04 hid Ode. Avi. #0 465} #57) 
These two advantages obtained; Vile ber e biber, 
by Mr. Davidowich, were so much the more im- 
ente as they placed chat General on the rear of 
| e's army, as well as on that of che troops 
as blockaded Mantua. Mr. Davidovich was now 
within | a few leagues of chat place, and to enable 
= Ap rive there, he hed neither any river to pass, 
nor any considerable _ to force. The Austrians 
bad not vet been 80 near raising the blockade of 
1 and they n | 
accomplich it. n rows 
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Alarmed at the successes of General Dauidovich, 
and foreseeing the whole extent of those conse- 
quences which might arise from them, Bonaparte 
had no hesitation in renouneing the advantages 
which might have been derived from the victory 
of Arcole. He marched immediately on his leſt 
wich wo divisions of his army, joined chem to 
chat of General Vaubois, and attacked, on the 2 15t. 

General Davidovich on the heights of Campara. 
The latter; finding himself very inferior in number, 
did not attempt to make any great resistance, and 
erened-towards-Rivoli;:and:ifrom/ thünde towards 
Dolce, Peri, and Alla. A corps of 4,000 men, 
commanded by General Augereau, had marched 
zectly against Borghetto and Alla, with a view of 
cutting off the retreat of Davidovich's corps; but 
it was stopped the whole of the 2 15t, and the night 
following; by a schall corps of $00 men, com- 
manded by Colonel Lusignan, who kept it in cheek 
til Mr. Davidovich had arrived at Alla with thewhote 
and baggage. Bonaparte, nevertheless, 
wrote word that he had taken in this affair 1500 
men, with two trains of pontoons, besides baggage. 
From the most authentis information, it may be 
bs | asserted, 
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asserted, that he did not take near s0 great a 
number of men, and affirmed, with equal confi- 


dence, what Bonaparte took care not to publish, 


which is, that between the 4th and the 21st of 
November, the corps of Mr. Davidovich alone 


took 22 pieces of cannon, and more than 4,000 


men, and that he did not lose, in the same space 
of time, more than ee e mer 


Cannon. 


In looking for _ causes which 3 the 
failure of this expedition, we perceive that we must 
again attribute the disasters of the Austrians to the 


division of their forces, and to the too great extent 


of their front of attack. It is probable, that if after 
the battle of Bassano, Mr. d' Alvinzy had drawn 


nearer to Mr. Davidovich; these two Generals 
united, and, superior in numbers to the French, 


would have been enabled to repulse them beyond 
wwe Adige, and afterwads beyond the Mineio. 


This fault is, after all, not the only cause of the issue 


of this enterprise. The best informed officers of the 
Austrian army in Italy attribute it principally to two 


things: first, to the inaction in which General 


Davidqvich remained from the gih to the 127th of 
November; an inaction which cannat be justiſied, 
: 8 and 
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and which permitted Bonaparte to direct almost 

his whole force against Mr. d'Alvinzy. Secondly, 

to the refusal of the latter General to form a junction, 

by a forced march in the night, with Mr. Davidovich, 

who was already on the other side of the Adige, 

near Rivoli; a junction, which would, without 
daubt, have overthrown the few obstacles which 

existed from thence to Mantua. The conduct of 
Generals Davidovich and Alvinzy, on this occasion, 

which seems to have arisen rather from want of in- 

clination, than of capacity, was so much the more 
unskilful, if it was not culpable, as the first successes 
had removed the principal difficulties ; and as being 

Superior in force, they no longer wanted any thing 
but some degree of mutual understanding, and some 

activity to deliver Mantua, an object for which the 

'Emperor had entrusted them with near 50,000, and 

employed all his military resources. 

Bonaparte, during the fifteen days which this 
expedition lasted, acted as he had invariably done 
from the commencement of the campaign. He 
exerted himself, constantly, to prevent the two 
corps of his enemy from forming a junction: ad- 
vanced, like lightning, sometimes against the one, 
sometimes against the other, always attacking their 


weakest 


Cn _ 

weakest point, and pushing his successes as far, and 
with as much vivacity as possible. In this manner, 
although he had upon the whole, fewer men than the 
Austrian Generals, be found himself, when oppozed 
to either of them separately, equal, and, sometimes, 
even superior in number. The frequency of his at- 
tacks; and the bravery of his troops, secured the 
success of this manceuvre, and gave him the victory. 
It must like wise be added, that the Austrians were, as 
it appears, as ill- informed of Bonapartes move- 
ments, as he was well informed of their's; or that if 
they were not ignorant of them, they neglected to 
take advantage of those moments, in which for the 
purpose of advancing in mass at one single Point, he 
leſt others eee 


| CHAP. 


Todi of Peri re-taken and again lost by Mr. 
 Davidovich—Sorties of the garrison of Manhia— | 
* Tnaction and position of the rechective armies— 
© Mis5ion 97 General Clarke—Exhausted State of 
* Lombardy—New burthens imposed by the French — 
© Drxcontent excited in consequente—Cispadan Conven- 
 tlon—Preparations for war made by the Pope— 
New gorties of Marshal Wurmser—The French 
take Possess ion 2 the Venetian citadel A N 


— Alvinzy Ns made some move- 
ments to draw nearer to the city oÞ Verona, the 
French who had reason to apprehend being taken | 
in flank by that General, did not dare to run the 
risque of maintaining themselves in the position of 
Peri. They quitted it on the 22d of November, 
and on the same day Mr. Davidovich took posses 
sion of it a second time with his advanced guard; he 
did not however keep it long, and was forced to 
| abandon it three days afterwards, Mr, d Alvinzy 
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not having continued to advance, and the French 
having taking measures to secute themselves from 
that General. 


While Generals Davidovich and 1 ed 
to the talents and fortune of Bonaparte, Marshal 
Wurmser made several sortes from, Mantua to 
make a diversion in their favour, as well as to pro- 
cure. subsistence and forage. He made an attack 


with almost his whole force, on the 1 gth and 2gd of 


N ovember on St. Antoine, and la Favorite, drove 
in the enemy s picquets and had the good fortune 
to introduce into Mantua a considerable quantity 
or provisions. These enabled him to prolong still 
further his defence. SH 

The successes of Mr. D os frag "the 
4th and 17th of November, having in some degree 


made amends ſor the disasters which Mr, d Alvinay 


bad experienced during the same interval 3, and 
ter army being still in spite of its losses, more nu - 


merous than that of the French, it was supposed that 
these Generals would quickly recommence offensive 


operations. But whether they proposed waiting for 


new reinforcements, whether they knew that che last 


sorties of Marshal Wurmser secured for a long time, 
still to come, the subsistence of Mantua, or whether 
they 
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they were testrained by superior orders, they ünder- 
took nothing during the month of November. The 
bad season came on, and obliged them to pass like- 
whe the month of December in complete inaction, 
and in the same position which they Gecupied at the 
end of the preceding month. Their armies formed 
ne lake of Garda, às far as Mor- 

eze, beyond the Piavego, occupying Afco, Alla; 
Bassano, Vicenza, and Padua. The head quarters 
of Mr. d'Alvirizy were at Bassano; and those of Mr. 
Davidovich at Alla. 

The French army was as aa inactive, and 
remained so, for as long 'a time as the Austrians; 
and for the same reasons. The line which it oc: 
cupied; extended from the lake of Garda, to Leg- 
nago; passing through Rivoli, Verona, and Mon- 
tebello. The space comprised between the Austrian 
and Feen armies, cee mo their advanced 

Generel Abvidiiy/ alter having fixed the hats 
and che cantonmenits of his army, went at the end 
of November, to Alla, to concert measures there 
wich Mr. Davidovich, and to make arrangements 
relative to the future subsistence and disposition of 
his army. At the same time, Bonapürte bet off for 
vol. 1. 33 Mi.ilan, 
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Milan, with a view of meeting in that place Ge- 
neral Clarke, whom the Executive Directory were 
sending to Vienna, with proposals of @ separate : 
peace. The stay which the latter made at Milan, 
and the recipracal inactivity in which the two armies 
remained. _—_ this r erben ure me be 
mad n bi object of 8 8 
Bonaparte and Alvinzy, and had engaged them to 
euzpend, provisionally, all hostilities, till the issue 
of his negociation. The tranquillity. which che 
armies enjoyed, was more owing in reality to the 
rigor of the season, the impossibility of acting in 
the mountains of Tyrol, and to the expectation, of 
reinforcements on both sides. Wick respect to 
General Clarke's mission, it proved in ihe sequel, 
as short as it was ineffectual, the court of Vienna 
A he prezence * hes Irish negociator. 
| /  Bonapart was denied u Milan, dl the- misdie 
of Dee as, woll bn e en in li k h/ 
affairs relative to the subsistence of his army. I 
was in want of many articles of cloathing and 
equipment. The administrators of provisions like - 


in what manner to. supply the 
. don- 
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consumption of the army. The contributions were 
found to be dissipated; and Lombardy was ex- 
hausted by two successive fequisitions. The par- 
not long beſore flourishing country. The Commis- 
ioners of the Executibe power; Salſcetti, and his 
cg be d er immense nn 
been too well imitated by the other Generals, who 
The plunder of tliat country was the only point 
on which Bonaparte was in agreement with the 
Generals under his orders. These last incited at 
headed by Berthier, whose talents and advice had 
not a little contributed to the triumphs of Bona- 
parte, displayed during this interval of military 
neral. Their complaints were principally directed 
2 nn character of that young man, 

X 2 by and 


This General is the son of the late first clerk of the 
war office, and of the repository of plans at Versailles. 
He owes his military fortune to Marshal de Broglio, to 
, who he was Aidide-camp in 1789, When the Marchal 


the army assembled round * 
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and against the indifference wich which he had 
lavished during the whole campaign, the blood 
of his Generals and his soldiers. The rumour of 


chese dissentions having reached France, the Direc- 


tory dreading the consequences which might result 
It 'obliged Bonaparte and 'Berthier to vrite two 


vision, which were said to exist between them. The 


injunctiion of the Directors, the supreme autho- 
rity of Bonaparte, and the military events which 
followed, kept within bounds the spirit of jea- 
e een rpms * W * of this 


French army. 


Its wants were so pressing, and the French Co- 
vernment was so little in a condition to supply them 
of itself, that however exhausted Lombardy might 


be? Bonaparte was obliged to demand from it 


new sacrifices. He convoked at Milan in the 


beginning of December, a general assembly of the 


nobility and clergy of the Dutchy, and imposed 


of French livres, and a levy of 23, ooo men. 
These tuo demands, which the presence of their con- 
| querors 1 the. Milanese from refusing pre- 


l e | 
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NENRE'TY TE an universal discontent, and 
there was every prospect that the execution of 
wem would be attended with the greatest difficulty: 
Bonaparte did not find more good-will in the in- 
habitants of Ferrara, Bologna, and Lodi, on which 


he likewise laid proportionate contributions, and 


the inhabitants of which it was his intention to 


zubject to military service. The city of Lodi dis- 
tinguished itself a second time, by a vigorous op- 


position to the conquerors of the Milanese. It was 


accordingly placed in a state of siege, chat is to say; 
it was delivered up to the discretion of the e 


* 


lican Generals. 
At the same time chat Bonaparte took these ri- 
gourous measures to maintain and augment his 


army, he employed himself also in extending and 


eonsolidating the revolt of the inhabitants of the 
Dutchies of Modena, Ferrara, and Bologna. 


He assembled, in the town of Modena, a kind of fe- 


deral Convention, composed of nearly one hun- 
dred deputies, charged with the office of consti- : 


tuting the Cispadan Republic, and above all, of 


arming the greatest number of men they could 
for 'the purpose of re-inforcing the. French army. 
All the inhabitants of the cities and counties of 

EOS Modena, 
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Modena, Reggio, Ferrara, and Bologna,. from 
eighteen to fifty years of age, received arders ta 
arm, under pain, in case of disqhediencę, of being 
considered as enemiss of their cauntry and the public 
good. This canfederation adopted the forms as well 
as the principles of the National Convention of 
France, It farmed alsq committees of public safety, 

and of general cecurity, and employed eee 
tionary means of its model. 

The Pope, in xefusing ta accede to the conditions 
which the French government wishked to impose 
on him, had not been blind to the dangers to whick 
he exposed himself. He was not ignorant that tha 
French had resolved, if not to annihilate, at least 
greatly io circumscribe his spiritual and temporal 
power, and that they would make the utmost ef- 
forts to penctrate farther into his dominians, to 
plunder and to revolutionize them. Being conscious 
that he had done every thing to allay the storm 
which depended. upon bim, either in the character 
of a Prince, ox of Head of the Church, he now 
bought only, of employing all the means in bis 
power to deſend his existence in these. two, respects, 
Being na longer able to reckon, at least osten: 
My, on the succou of the King of Naples, and 
| having 
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having reason to doubt the sincerity of the inter- 


cession of the court of Spain in .his favour, he 


connected himself more closely with that of Vienna, 
aud united his destiny with that of the latter 


power. He augmented his army, and placed it on 
a war establishment, “ and sought for extraordinary 
means of defence in the affection of his subjects 
towards him, and in their hatred to the French. 


He exhorted all the inhabitants of the territories 
of the Church to arm: and to induce them to do 
80, neglected. neither promises, nor privileges, nor 
He was well seconded by the zeal and patriotism 

of the higher ranks, and the opulent people. They 


readily employed their money and their influence 
in raising several corps of volunteers. The Princes 
of Colonna and Borghese, each raised a regiment at 
his own expence. The States of the Church as- 
sumed all' at once a military aspect and their head 


X 4 8 after 
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* The troops of the Pope, whatever ridicule. be at- 
tached to their name, would not be contemptible if they 
had good officers. They are well kept, and have good 


pay. They were engaged with the French in an affair 


very honourable for them, though unfortunate, since 


they had never seen fire, and had to do with the most ex | 


perienced troops in Europe. 
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after having shewn himself worthy of his spiritual 
elevation, by his wisdom and his attachment to 


principles, did himself no less credit as a Sovereign, 


by his courage and his resolution. On the 20th of 
December he ordered a body of troops to march to 
Faenza, and took measures that it Should amount 
in a short time to 20,000 men. He gave the eom- 
mand of it to General Colli, formerly the com- 
mander of the King of Sardinia's troops. 2 4 

- The inaction of Generals Alvinzy and Davido- 
vich, not allowing Marshal Wurmser to hope for a 
speedy deliverance, he was again obliged to rely on 
himself for providing means for the subsistence of 


the garczon, and the jnhabitans of Mantua. kl 


made several sorties during the month of Decem- 
ber. Those of the 11th and 14th were the most 
successful. His troops got possession of some boats 


loaded with Povidon and ammunition destined for 


the French n This ee joined to some 


£24 | oo | | thous 
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It was near this town, Situated on the Flaminian 
way, that historians pretend the famous: triumvirate was 
formed. It was likewise in this town, called by some 
Fayenza, that the earthen ware, known by the name of 
Fayence was invented. Raphael, Julio Romano, and 
Titian, did not disdain to employ their pencils * in ah e 
ing some of these earthen yessels, | ? 
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wands of horses which were in the place, de- 
Hel for some time the necessity of a surrender. 
Bonaparte quitted Milan on the 16th, and pro- 
ceeded to Verona. His army had been considerably 


reinforced, partly by old troops from France, and 


| partly by some thousands raised in the insurgent 
countries. He had, besides, received from Pied- 
mont a train of battering artillery, and it was sup- 
posed, that weary of waiting till famine might subdue 
Mantua, he had determined again to besiege it in 
form; but the certainty of his having shortly to sus- 


tain another attack on the part of the Austrians, pre- 


vented him from thinking of this enterprise, and he 


felt that the real mode of reducing Mantua, was to 
be again victorious. He neglected no means to be- 
come so; he visited the principal posts of his army, 


and made dispositions to be prepared for every 


event. He gave at the same time a fresh proof of 
the little respect he paid to neutral powers, by or- 
dering a body of troops suddenly to enter the Vene 


tian citadel of Bergamo, which commands the city | 
of that name. To colour this violation of neutrality, 


he wrote to the Directory that he had been deter- 
mined to this measure by the unfriendly disposition 
of the inhabitants of this province towards the 


French; and to prevent the enemy's parties from 
| during 


ing 


tow? 
disturbing the communication 8 the Adige 
and the Adda. Many of his soldiers, he said, had 
deen assassinated by the people of the country, who 
| favoured as much as posible pact Aus- 
trian prisoners. 

On the 19th of . 2 Loudon, 
(nephew of the famous Field-Marshal of that name) 
army, reconnoitred beyond the Lake of Garda, and 
pushed forward as far as the town of Brescia. He met 
only some of the enemy's vedettes, whom he took. 
At the same time General Alvinzy detached a body 
of troops. from: the left wing of his army, which 
passed the Adige, at Boara, and directed its march 
towards the Dutchies of Ferrara and Bologna, where 
the French were reinforcing themselves. Fo 

The object of the Austrians, in making * 
movements on their right and left, was to draw the 
attention of the enemy to them, and to induce them 
to weaken: their centre. The march of General 
Loudon towards Brescia and Bergamo, was calcu- 
lated to persuade the French that the Austrians in- 
tended to carry the war to the country between the 
Adige and the Oglio, as Prince Eugene had done in 
1705. The: object of sending a body of troops-into | 


| (@ 815) 
the countries of Rovigo and Bologna, was to cover 
the territories of the Pope, to facilitate the junction 
of his troops with the Austrians, and to oblige the 
French to place a large part of their force at this 
point. These preparatory dispositions for the 
attack, meditated by the Austrian Generals, had in 
part the effect which they promised. themselves 


in the Brescian as on the lower Adige. He was not 
however deceived as to the real intentions of the 
Austrians. It was easy for him to judge that they 
bad no ether object in view, but the deliverance of 
Mantua; be therefore took his measures, £0.25 to be 
enabled, when necessary, to. re-unite en | 
a AR 0 ch | 
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The Austrians form a fifth army Distress of 
Mantua—Sortie of Marshal Wurmser; and escape 
of the English Colonel Graham — March and suc- 
cess of General Provera—Battle of St. Michael be- 
fore Verona March and success of Mr. d'Alvinzy— 
Complete deſeat of the Austrians at Rivoli and Co- 
- the blockade of Mantua Mr. de Provera arrives 
before this placeͤ— His rear guardistaken prisoneri- 
His failure before the suburb of St. ge- led is 
talen with his whole corps Observations on the 
causes of these event. Loss of the Austrians and 
te French. 


17 Austrians had employed the end of No- 

vember and the month of December in forming a 
fifth army. All the regiments had been completed ; 
and General Frolich had joined Mr. Davidovich 
with about 6,000 men. By the end of December, 


an Austrian army was as strong as it had been 
before 


| 6817) 
before the expedition in the month of November; 
and no exertions or expence had been Spared to 
enable it to renew the campaign with advantage. 
: The Generals were informed of the distress the city 
of Mantua experienced: they knew that the gar- 
rison was altogether in want of many necessary arti- 
cles of subsistence, and was diminished by sickness 
and by service. In order to give himself time to 
wait the effect of the expedition which was prepar- 
ing, Marshal Wurmser had made, on the agth of 
December, a very vigorous sortie. He had killed 
and taken prisoners a great many men: but this had 
been more brilliant than useful, the environs of 
Mantua being so exhausted of provisions, that the 
garrison could bring but a small quantity into the 
place. Its critical situation did not allow General 
Alvinzy to remain any longer in a state of inaction; 
and he kept himself in readiness to renew the cam 
paign as soon as the season would admit of it. The 
necessity of hastening appeared more pressing on the 
arrival of the English Colonel Graham at head 
quarters. This officer, who exercised with the 
army of Italy, the same functions which Colonel 
Craufurd did with that of Germany, had followed 
Marshal Wurmser in all his expeditions, and had 
7 1 Shut 
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mut himself up with him in Mantua, The great 
informed of the siate of the garrison, determined 
Colonel Graham to take on himself the charge of | 
dous commission. He left the city, in disgulse, on 
the night of the agth of December, and after having 
excaped the vigilance of the French patroles, arrived 
on the 4th of January, at the head quarters of the 
Austrians. Mr. d Alvinzy received from him pre- 
cise information of all that related tothe city of Man- 
of January. These accounts did not admit of his 
losing a moment; and it was resolved to execute in- 
stantly the projected operations. rl e 
The Austrian army at that time amounted to 
near go, ooo men. About 10, 00 were before 
vera; nearly 10, o00 were at Bassano, about half 
way' between Mr. de Provera and Mr. d' Alvinzy, 
who was in the Tyrol with more than 25, ooo men. 
Et | | he 
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the attack on the lower Adige, while the centre 
corps should advance, in force, against Verona, and 
that the grand army should put itsself in motion in 
the Tyrol. The French army, notwithstanding all 
the reinforcements which it had received, did not 
exceed 40,000 men. Every nn in fa- 
vour of the Austrians. 

On the 7 4 January, A corps of 1 Mr. de 
itself against Porto Legnago. On the 8th, he met 
they made a vigourous resistance. He took from 
them the posts of Casella, Meclara, and San Salva- 
ro; and forced them to retire to Bevilaqua. The 
enemy, having been reinforced, endeavoured to re- 
cover the ground which they had lost, but failed, and 
were again driven back to Bevilaqua; nor could 
they sustain themselves there, but fell back on Porto 
Legnago where General Augereau was, who de- 
tended the lower Adige with 10,000 men. Of the 
two French Generals Stever and Comus, the first 
was: killed, and the second wounded and made. pri- 
soner, on this occasion, in which the Vienna Vo- 
lunteers, who had lately joined the army, par- 
dannn n themaelves. | On the day 

| | following 
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following, the gth, the Austrians pursued their ad- 
vantages, again attacked the French, and with the 
same success as the day before. They forced them 


and drove them as far as Bonavigo, and Porto Leg- 


nago, after having taken goo prisoners and g pieces 
of cannon. These successes brought Mr. de Provera 
to the banks of the Adige, the passage of which he 
must necessarily force- io be enabled to get to 
Waun CCC 
ſormed (on the e of e e of hau | 
of the march and success of Mr. de Provera. Not 
doybting but that all the rest of the Austrian army 
was at the same time in motion, he renounced for 
the moment ihe affairs which had called him to Bo- 
logna.* Aſter having caused 2, 00 men, who 


e OI 


3 be © *. — 8 8 4 8 1 — I nd 


\ *; He 3 a; into that town; to intimidate the 
Polls. and to induce him to sue for peace. He had 
also in view to engage, or rather to force the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany to pay 2,000,000 to the Republic, 
to indemnify it for the trouble and expence it had in- 
curred by defending the. port of Leghorn against the 


' Englich, Bonaparte renewed his demand after the de- 


feat of the Austrians, and the * Duke — it 


ö pat LO to refuse it, 
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were with him in that city, to march immediately 
towards the Adige, he proceeded himself, first to 
the blockade of Mantua, and then to Verona. He 
reached this city in the morning of the 12th, at the 
moment when the division of General Massena, 
| who commanded: there, was engaged with a part of 
the Austrian column that had come from Bassano. 
This corps, whose destination was to alarm the enemy 


on his centre, and to keep in check there a part 


of his forces, had overthrown the advanced guard 
of Massena, and had driven it under Verona. That 
General then marched out of the town, with all the 
troops that he had with him, and met the Austrians 
at the village of St. Michael. ot very brisk action 


ensued, which was not decisively favourable to either 


party. The Austrians attained their double object, 
which was to occupy General Massena at this point, 
and then to favour the march of a part of the corps 
from Bassano, which was going to reinforce Mr. 
d' Alvinzy, in the valley of the Adige. The French 


claimed the honour of victory in this action, and 


said, that they had taken 600 men and g pieces of 
cannon. They did not add that they had lost an 


equal number of men and 4 pieces n 


After this affair, the Austrians marched back towards 


Vol. b ö | Y | the 
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the mountains, and the . resumed their un 
before! Verona. 

While the Austriaus were MD: engaging the tg 
** centre of ihe French, to draw their attention and 
| their force to thoze points, General Alvinzy com- 
manded the; principal attack on the upper Adige. 
He: marched on the i ith to Montebaldo; and on 
he 22th'made an attack on the head of the French 
line; - The Austrians drove them from some en- 
trenchments, but could not make thernselves/masters 

attacked in front. They turned them on the 23th, 
waking near - 1,000 prisoners. General Joubert, who 
Gorona on Rivcli, which was by nature, as well as 
grongest point of their position on the upper Adige. 
Bonaparte was as yet ignorant what were the real 
Projects of the Austrians. They had attacked at 
the same time the right, the centre, and the left of 
bis line; and had shewn- on these ihree points forces 
nearly equal. Their movements had been till then 
vell combined and executed. Bonaparte, uncertain 
e which -point the ä direct their 
4 | 1 | Inn 
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greatest force, had not yet ventured to weaken aq 


part of bis line, and bad remained in the centte, 
at Vefona, that he might be ready to march with 
reinforcements either to the right; or to the left, is 
circumstances inight require. On the 1 3th, at night, 
he learned at the same time that General Provera 
had forced the passage of the Adige, and that General 
Joubert had been driven from Coromd. These tb 
checks experienced at once by both wings, were 
calculated to increase' Bonaparte's embarrassments, 
and to double his uncertainty with respect to the 
direction of the disposcable troops which he Had with 
him; but the report of the spies, and the considerable 
force which the Anstridhs had filed off towards 
Corona, left him no doubt of their design, nd con- 
vinced him that it was on the upper AE that they 
intended to make their principal efforts, © 
In consequence he instantly ardered he division 
of General Massena to set out from Verona for 


Rivoli; sent directions to a' corps Which was at De- 


senzand to proceed to the same nas, and after. 
having given instructions for the measures to be 
taken on his centre and his right, went post "himeelf, 
Wi His Whole Staff, to Rivoli, 1 where he arrived i in 
Oy” middle” of the night. He immediately con- 
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sidered how he should recover the important post of 
Sr. Marco, which is the key of the valley of the 
Adige; a post of which the Austrians had a few 
hours before obtained POSSESSION. | 
General Alvinzy, who had concerted every thing 
io make a general attack on the day following, 
passed this same night in making preparatory dis- 
positions ſor it. He had not supposed that Bonaparte 
could have had time to reach, Rivoli with reinforce- 
ments and believing that he should have to do 
only with the division of General Joubert, he had 
conceived the project of turning it, and the hope of 
cutting it off, The French occupied the semicircle 
of mountains which surround the village and the 
valley of Rivoli, at the foot of which, runs the Adige. 
Mr. d Alvinzy's plan was to turn this position, by 
placing a column. behind jt, which should cut off the 

road from Riyoli to Peschiera and Castelnuovo, 
and should at the same time prevent General Jou- 
bert f from receiving reinforcemenis, and from effect. 
ing his retreat. This General was to be attacked 
at the same time vigorously in front; and Mr. 
| dAlvinzy flattered himself that he should thus in- 
close him between superior forces, and break down 
in one wy the yaa barrier between him and 


Mantua, | 


is... 
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Mantua. According to this plan, he had detached a 


corps of 4,000 infantry, which was to take a position 


on'the 1 4th, in the rear of General Joubert. 


As soon as the French attacked, at four in the 


morning, the adyanced posts of the Austrians, and 
retook that of St. Marco, Mr. d'Alvinzy perceived 
that he had been prevented, and that, contrary to his' 
expectations, the French had been reinforced. All 
his dispositions, however, having been made, and in 
part executed, he was obliged to make up his inind 
to engage in the position in which he had placed his 
army, although it ceased to be so advantageous, 


since the enemy had received such reinforcements. 


The battle began warmly at about five o'clack in 


the morning. The Austrians vigorously attacked 


the left of the French, made it give way, and drove - 


it from height to height. After having forced it 
entirely out of the line, they proceeded against the' 


centre, which they likewise made fall back, which 
movement the right also followed. Bonaparte seeing ; 


himself on the point of being completely defeated, 
ordered a brigade of reserve to march to the centre, 
the defence of which he intrusted to General Ber- 
thier, and went himself to the left, which was losing 
ground every minute. At this moment, sd critical 
8 for 
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for the French, General Massena appeared with che 
division which was coming from Verona. Bona- 
parte instantly ordered it to bis leſt, which being re- 
inforced and rallying, renewed the attack against the 
Austrians, and after an obstinate engagement, retook 
a part of the posts which it had lost. While matters 
were in this situation on the right of the Austrians, 
their centre and leſt gained fresh advantages over the 
enemy, and after having carried several entrench- 
ments, reached Rivoli, the principal position where 
the enemy had reunited almost all their forces and 
their artillery. At the moment when they gained 
possession of the strongest posts of this position, the 
column which had been detached to turn it, appeared 
at a distance, on the heights behind the French. 
This moment seemed likely to be decisive in favour 
of the Austrians, and would undoubtedly have been 
80, if, while that column took the enemy 1n the rear, 
the rest of the Austrian army had reunited, and had 
made a vigorous attack in front; but the main army 
remained divided into three columns, ' which en- 
deavoured separately to make themselves masters of | 
all the. heights, in order to; surround the French. 
This enabled the latter to place themselves in force 
beugen these columns, and io take them in flank. | 

| Till 
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Till at time, the battle was entirely in Haber 
of the Austrians, and every thing seemed to promise 
them a complete triumph. However distressing 
Bonaparte's situation might be, he did not despair 
of victory. He judged that it was possible to turn 
the dispositions made by the Austrians against them- 
selves, and that what seemed likely to effect his ruin, 
might on the contrary produce that of his enemy. 


He saw, that if he could succeed in retaking Rivoh, 


the column which had turned him, being thus in- 
sulated, would itself be cut off and lost. In con- 
sequence, sending a brigade to keep this column in 
check, he rallied, reanimated, and led bis troops 
again to attack the corps which had taken Rivoli, 
and recovered that precious post. As the possession 
of it must decide the day, the Austrians returned to 
the charge, and made such vast efforts that they again 
took this position. Bonaparte, knowing that it could 

not be left in their hands without his being exposed 
to complete ruin, united his whole forces, and made 
new dispositions. He sent General Berthier, with 
all che cavalry, to charge the enemy in the plain, and 
marched himself against the heights so long diputed. 
These two attacks, made wich concert and fury, had 
the HER FCCESS. General Joubert retock Rivoli; ; 
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and at the same moment General Massena, who 
had gained the right of the Austrians, taking them 
-briskly in flank, threw them into disorder, and de- 
eided their defeat. They ee in great con- 
fusion towards Corona. | | 

Bonaparte, victorious in front, was then ena- 
bled to dispatch a considerable force against the 
4,000 men who had turned Rivoli. He caused 
them to be attacked by several columns, which al- 
most encircled them, and leſt them no resource 
but to surrender themselves, or to cut their way 
through with sword in hand. This corps preferred 
the latter, and made the greatest efforts to pierce 
through the troops which surrounded them; but 
having neither cannon nor cavalry, they could 
not resist an enemy who had both these advantages 
as well as those of position and number. The 
n of e wn. 


* The pots ea will perhaps not be displeased io read an 
extract from the private account which the author has 
received from the officer who commanded this column. 

„I had the command of the first column, consisting 
« of 4-000 men: without a single borse or cannon, 


6 * zoldier and officer on foot, provided with iron 
„ cramps, 
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Such was the issue of the battle of Rivoli, - which 
ruined the measures taken by the Austrians for the 


4 | + purpose 


— 


« cramps, preceded by pioneers to break the ice. 1 
* marched thus during two days and two nights without 
„ halting, over rocks covered with snow, and without 
finding a single bush to make fire with. The third 


% day, after a march equally severe, but through a 


+ country less dismal, I succeeded according to the 


« general plan, in turning the position of the enemy, 


„ who were entrenched at Rivoli, on the banks of the 
„% Adige. While I made this movement with my 
corps, three columns attacked the entrenchments of 
« Rivoli in front, and carried them. The enemy re- 
* took them, and we again succeeded in driving them 
% out; but by one of those inexplicable fatalities, peculiar 
to the Austrian army in Italy, the three columns 
« which had attacked in front, having once more lost 
« the entrenchments, my column found itself cur off, 
* and abandoned by the rest of the army. I had now 
* nothing left, but to cut my way through the enemy, 
for I could not bring myself to capitulate. Without 
% cannon or cavalry, I had to make my way through a 


* victorious army, which attacked me with all the ad- 
« vantage arising from numbers, from the ground, and 


ei from the nature of their arms, Accordingly the 


«« the greatest part of my troops was either killed or taken. 


„Almost all the staff officers of my corps were wounded 
and made prisoners. 5 | 
* Seeing no longer any means of rejoining our army, 
bo, vnn had retired 1 into the mountains, I turned with 
10 officers 
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| purpoze = Penetrating into che Duchy of Mantua, 


and of delivering its capital. It cannot absolutely 
be affitmed that the plan of their Generals was ill- 


2 % „„ 


combined, | but in the execution of it they com- 


mitted Several faults, of which it was impossible to 


be guilty with: e when opposed to a General 
59. able and 50 active. "vs Bonaparte. It was no 
doubt to dhe rapidity. with which he advanced, 


and with which he made Massena' 8 division march 


from Verona. to Rivoli, chat he awed this victory. 


If be had deferred that movement for only one day, 
General Joubert would undoubtedly have been 
driven from his position, and perhaps cut ol. 


Bonaparte decided the business by outstripping 
Mr. d'Alvinzy ; and it was no doubt as much 


- owing to the "ey ee, ee as to his 


own ability. 
However 


a 
A. 
c e * 4 * n —— 
, 8 l - 1 4 


3 


* 10 officers towards the lake of Garda, upon the bor- 
« ders of which I remained shut up in a country house, 
* for two days and two nights, in order to escape the 
French patroles in search of us. On the third: night 


I threw myself into a boat with my officers, and in 


* spite of the vigilance of the French Feluecas we $uc- 
4 ceeded.in passing through them by dint of rowing, and 
« happily an at Torbole, where there was an Aus: 

tirian garrison.“ 8 
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However i important might be he victory Of: 
voli, it delivered Bonaparte from only a part of his 
enemies. Previous to his departure from Verona 
to Rivoli he had been informed of Mr. de Pro- 
vera's suecess on the lower Adige; and while he 
was defeating Mr. d'Alvinzy, he had good reason 
to apprehend that the former General would over- 
come every obstacle, and succeed in breaking 


through the blockade of Mantua. This would 


have accomplished the principal object of the Aus. 


trians, and would have counterbalanced the effect 
of the battle of Rivoli. Bonaparte, desirous to 
neglect nothing which might hinder Mr. de Provera 
from accomplishing his object, without taking any 
repose, or allowing any to his troops, set out in the 
night of the 14th for the blockade of Mantua, ac- 
companied by part of the troops who had fought at 
Rivoli. He left at that place General Joubert, 
vith orders to attack the Austrians the next morn- 
ing at la Corona. To insure the success of this 
enterprize, General Joubert sent, during the night, 
a column which marched round Montebaldo, and 
arrived at day break on the heights which com- 


manded Ja Corona. It was posted there before 


the whole of the Austrian army was arrived; it then 
attacked 
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attacked them with advantage during its march, and 
tock them in flank, while General js advanced 
directly against tem. | | 
Fhe Austrians, overpowered by fatigue, weak- 
ened by their losses, and discouraged by their dis. 
asters, opposed no very vigourous resistance. They 
were defeated, and lost a great number of men made 
prisoners. The rest continued their retreat, and 
proceeded to secure themselves in the defiles of 
Tyrol. | | 
Bonaparte arriv 2 on the 1 _ at night, at Ro 
yerbella with the reinforcements which he brought 
from the upper Adige. He there learned that Mr. 
de Provera had arrived before the lines of the block- 
ade of Mantua. It has been seen before, that that 
General had reached, on the gth, the banks of the 
Adige, between Porto Legnago and Ronco. Not 
being strong enough to think of making himself 
master of those two posts, which would, besides, 
have diverted him from his object, he resolved to 
force, as soon as possible, the passage of the Adige at 
some point or other, and to march straight to Man- 
tua, without attending to the enemies whom he 
might leave behind. He employed the 14th, 12th, 
e, 1 in making his arrangements, and in at. 
tempting 
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tempting to deceive General Augereau, who was 
opposed to him. For this purpose, he made part 
of his troops march towards Ronco and Legnago, 
and sent some pontoons to Nicesola, to ihduce a. be- 
lief that he intended to pass the Adige at that place. 
But while he was making these feints, he prepared 
to pass the river opposite Anguiary, the most tavour- 
able point for this operation. On the evening of the 
13th, he raised a battery of some pieces of cannon 
on the banks of the river, and under cover of their. 
fire succeeded, in spite of the French, in constructing 
his bridge. His advanced guard, composed of vo- 
Junteers, drove them from Anguiary; and the Aus- 
trians passed che Adige in defiance of all che efforts 
-which the enemy made to hinder them. This being 
- accomplished, Mr. de Provera recalled the troops 


which he had sent towards Bonavigo and Legnago; 


and having left two battalions on the banks of the 


Adige, began his march towards Mantua, thinking 


only of being before-hand with the enemy. He 
passed through Cerea, Sanguinetto, and Nogara, 
where he arrived on the 14th, in the evening, and 
where his troops passed the night. The next day he 
marched as rapidly as possible, passed through Cas- 
| tellara, and _ at noon, before $t, George, a 
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(334 ) | 
suburb of Mantua, which was one of the principal 
posts of the blockade, and which the French had 
fortified in a very strong manner. I 
As soon as Mr. de Provera had left the Adige, 
Generals Guieux and Augereau lost no time in pur- 
suing him with whatever troops they could assemble. 
The rapidity of Mr. de Provera's march did not 
allow them to overtake him, but they came up 
with his rearguard, which having to do with a very 
superior force, and being wholly unsupported, was 
defeated and made prisoners. The same thing hap- 
pened to the troops which Mr. de Provera had left on 
the Adige. The consequence was, that that Gene. 
ral had not more than 5,000 men when he arrived 
before St. George, He found that suburb 80 
strongly entrenched, that, however urgent the ne- 
cessity was for foreing the lines of che blockade, 
Mr. de Provera did not dare to hazard an im- 
mediate assault on the suburb, with troops fatigued, 
and small in number. He deferred his attack til 
the next morning, and found means, in the course 
of the day, to concert measures with General Wurm. 
ser. They agreed, that on the next day the 16th, 
they shotild attack, each on their own side, la Fa- 
vorite an Momado, which they hoped to be able 
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to carry more easily an St. George. But while 


they vere preparing for this enterprise, Generals 
Bonaparte and Massena hastened their march, and 
that of the 6,000 men, whom they brought with 
them. They arrived before Mantua on the night of 
the 15th, and proceeded to reinforce the posts of 
St. Antony, la F avorite, and St. George. By this 
junction, the French found themselves, at day-break, 
eee eee id gee 
being still more numerous, in a short time, General 
Augereau being on his march with his whole divi- 


sion. This superiority of force greatly embarrassed 
Mr. de Provera. That General sceing himself hem- | 
med in by so great a number of enemies, receiving 


no news of General Alvinzy, and having every 
reason to suppose he had been defeatrd; had no 
part left him but to endeavour to hreak through 
the: blockade of Mantua, and to shut himself up 
with Mr. de Wurmser, in that place. The latter, as 


he promised, marched out of the citadel before day- : 


break, with almost all the troops under his command. 
He attacked and carried the post of St. Antony, 


then proceeded to la Favorite, and exerted all his 
efforts to force the entrenchments, and the corps of 


me AE opposed to him. But this body, rein- 
6 2 | forced 
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forced by the troops just arrived, shut up within its 
lines, and protected by the fire of its works, put a 
stop to the progress of Marshal Wurmser, and, in 
spite of the vigour of his attack, prevented him from 
advancing further. At the same instant, Mr. de Pro- 
vera like wise attacked la Favorite on his side: but he 
met with insurmountable obstacles, as did Mr. de 
Wurmser, and was incessantly repulsed by the fire 
ſrom the enemy's entrenchments. While he was 
thus making useless efforts to storm the lines of the 
selves behind, and were hemminghim in. General 
Miollis, who commanded at St. George, then sal- 
front, against Mr. de Provera. The latter attacked, 
on several points, and threatened on all, had it no 
longer in his power to resist such a force. Never- 
theless, aſter having bravely defended himself for a 
long time, and killed a vast number of the enemy, 
his troops being overcome by numbers and fatigue, 
he offered to capitulate, which was agreed to. The 
whole of his corps was made prisoners of war; but 
the officers were at liberty to return to the Austrian 
army on their parole. Marshal Wurmser seeing 
his hopes once more disappointed, put an end to an 
| useless 
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useless contest, and retired within the walls of 


Mantua. | | | | | 
Thus ended this expedition, which like all those 
undertaken by the Austrians in this campaign, com: 


menced with the most brilliant success, and, con- 
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the result of the same causes, which had brought on 


— 
ES 


the misfortunes of the months of August and No- 


— 


vember. The Austrians persisted in dividing their 
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forces, and in making partial attacks. Bonaparte 
also persevered, and certainly wich more reason in 
uniting his troops, and to engage in a mass on one 
single point. He was not, however, indebted for 
his success to his tactics alone. He acknowledged 
himselſ in his dispatches, and the dispositions which 
he made, clearly evinced, that he had been tho- 
roughly instructed, as to the projects of Mr. d'Al- 
vinzy. It would be imprudent indeed to publish 


conjectures on the manner in which he received this 
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most precious intelligence, What may be depended 
upon is, that he did not procure it through the means 
of a common spy, but from some one whose situa- 
tion afforded opportunities of being well acquainted 
with the plans formed by the Austrians. IF Bona- 


parte had not been so exactly informed, it is reason- 
VOL, I. | Z | able 
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able to believe, that instead of being 80 completely 
victorious, he would have been severely beaten at 
some point or other, and that the Austrians would at 
least have been enabled to break up the blockade of 
Mantia. That General admitted that he never in- 
curred so great a danger, and that his position, hung 
45 it were by a thread." In effect, if he had remained a 
a day longer at Verona, the corps of General Jou- 
bert would undoubtedly have been routed, and per- 
haps cut off. If after the victory of Rivoli he had 
stayed four-and- twenty hours more on the upper 
Adige, it is probable that Mr. de Provera would 
have penetrated the lines of the blockade of Man- 
tua, and formed a junction with Mr. de Wurmser. 
In either cases Mantua would have been delivered, 
and the French placed between two powerſul di- 
visions of the army, would have been compelled to 
abandon the Adige, and to repass the Mincio. Far 
from being guilty of the least delay, Bonaparte, as 
if he had possessed the power of divination, hastened 
from Verona to the upper Adige, and from thence to 
the blockade of Mantua, on the very day, and at 
the very hour it was necessary for him to be there, in 
order to frustrate che operations of the Austrians. 
| He arrived at Rivoli some hours before General - 

| Alvinzy 
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Alvinzy commenced the grand attack which he bad 
projected. Bonaparte then opposing to him a very 
large force, and at the same time making use of it 
wich the utmost dexterity, disconcerted Mr. d'Alvin- 
zy, and made him experience a deſeat in the very 
place where he had a right to expect a victory. From 
thence, without either losing an instant, or granting 
any repose to his troops, he led them under the 
walls of Mantua, and arrived likewise ome hours 


before Generals Wurmser and Provera carried their 


combined attack into execution. He opposed to 
these two Generals, soldiers, who, thirty-six hours 
before were fighting at Rivoli, and who brought 


victory with them from the banks of the Adige to 


chose of the Mincio. This excessive exertion, the 
constant cause of Bonaparte's triumphs, might on 
this occsion, have drawn him on to utter ruin, had 
he not been informed, with precision, of the num- 
bers, position, and designs of his enemies. With 
out this immense advantage, he would not have dared 


to move his troops with almost magical celerity, and 


to expose those points which he had. left without 
195 sufficient means of defence, to be forced in his ab- 
sence. However, brave, able, and fortunate, he never 


. ould have ventured to play 0 hazardous a 


Cn: . game 
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game. He was besides much assisted by the quality 
of the troops with which he had to contend, the 


Austrian army being chiefly composed of recruits, 
He was not less so by the errors of the Generals 


opposed to him. They committed Several, both on 


the apper and lower Adige: but the greatest, un- 


doubtedly, was the ordering Mr. de Provera to 
commence his campaign before he could be joined 
0 the troops assembled at Faenza, by the Pope, or 
| before they could have time to march towards the 


Po, with a view of causing a diversion there. If 


either had happened, Bonaparte would probably 


have leſt a greater number of troops on the lower 
Adige, which would have set Mr. d' Alvinzy more 
at his ease, or if he had not done so, Mr. de Pro- 
vera, and the Papal troops, would undoubtedly have 
broken up the blockade of Mantua, and formed a 
powerful army, by their Junction with Mr. de 
Wurmser. The hurry of Mr. de Provera's march 
cannot be excused by the pressing necessity of re- 
. lieving Mantua ; a delay of a few days would not 
"have put that place in the hands of the French, since 
it held out sixteen days after his defeat. 

The result of this expedition, which resembled, 
in its short duration and fatal consequences, 


* | ; those 


(844) 
those of the months of August and November 
preceding, had a decisive effect in favour of the 
French. It secured to them the possession of 
their conquests in Italy, by throwing Mantua into 
their hands. These advantages are incontestible, 
but what is by no means so, is the account sent 
by General Bonaparte and Berthier, of the number 
of Austrians killed, wounded, and prisoners. 
They estimated that of the killed or wounded at 

6,000, which is not very far from the truth, but 
they calculated that of the prisoners in one letter to 
be 23, ooo, in a second 25,000, and in a third 20,000.* 


In like manner they reckoned the number of cannon 


taken at one time to be 44, and at another 60. 
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This variation in an article so easily ascertained 


as men and cannon, alone makes it doubtful what 
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Other considerations contribute to prove their ex- 
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aggeration. Even allowing that the list of officers 
| | | A ET taken 


ng Amongst these prisoners were the three Generals 

Provera, Klobos, and Hohenzollern, 5 Colonels, 5 Ma- 

jors, 62 Captains, 78 Lieutenants, 48 Sub-Lieutenants, 

and 24 Ensigns, Several officers comprehended in this 

list were improperly included, and amongst others Co- 

. lonel Lusignan, who was one of the five Colonels said 


ö 1 8 g 
to be made prisoners, although he was not taken. 
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taken prisoners as sent by Bonaparte was exact, 
(which it is not) whoever knows the formation of 
the Austrian battalions and squadrons, may judge 
how erroneously the French Generals have stated 
the account. In fact, calculating from the rank 
the most favourable to their reports, che number 
of officers is not sufficient for 12,000 men, even 
deducting all those who might be absent as attached 
to the equipage, and to commissariate. Fhe ac- 
euracy of this method of calculating the number 
of prisoners, has been confirmed by several formet 
occasions. It might be objected that some of the 
_ officers had been killed, but an equal proportion 
of soldiers having without doubt fallen, the officers. 
and soldiers taken prisoners must continue in the 
same proportion, both in the battalions and squadrons. 
Following therefore neither the French accounts, 
nor those published at Vienna, after the most exact 
inforthation which could be obtained on this subject, 
the loss of the Austrians, under both the Generals. 
Alvinzy and Provera, may be extimated at. 17, 00 
men, in killed, wounded, and prisoners. The French 
said nothing of that which they sustained during 
these six days; it undoubtedly fell far short of that 
of their enemies, though it amounted to upwards 
of 7, oo men, in killed, wounded; and prisoners. 

CHAP: 
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e n AR VII. 


Retreat of the Austrians in Tyrol and Friuli 

Actions at Carpedenolo and Avio Deſensive posi- 
tion taken by the Austrian. Surrender of Mantua 
— March of the French to the Papal territories— 
Proclamation of Bonaparte — Action of Senio— 
Conquest of Romagna, of the Dutchy of Urbino, 
and of the March of Ancona—Taking of Loretto 
— Letters between the Pope and Bonaparte Treaty 
of Peace between his Holiness and the French. 


„ che fatal days of che Fs 15th, and 
16th of January, the Austrians - wholly incapable 
of undertaking any thing, or of even preserving the 
places they held, thought only of saving the wrecks 
of their army. Mr. d'Alvinzy secured himself in 
the defiles of Tyrol, and all the troops which were 


between the Adige and the Brenta, fell back an 


this last river, and marched towards the Trevisano: 
they were not immediately followed by the French 
who also. required some time to recover from 
the losses and fatigues they had sustained. In two 
days, 
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days, however, they began to pursue the Austrians 
Whose rear guard they overtook on the 26th of 
January. They attacked it at Carpedenolo, and 
aſter a very smart engagement they killed by their 
oven account 200 men, and took 900. At the 
Same time General Joubert marching up the two 
banks of the Adige, followed the Austrians into 
Tyrol. He attacked their advanced posts at Avio, 
and made 50me prisoners amounting, as he re- 
ported, to 400. He continued to advance for 
some days, and successively took possession of 
the towns of Torbole, Roveredo, and Trent, as 
fast as they were evacuated by the Austrians. 
If ve may believe that General, they left in this | 
last town 2,000 sick or wounded, and lost in their 
retreat 1,800 men. taken prisoners. Generals Mas- 
Sena and Augereau marched, the first towards 
Feltre, and the other towards Treviso, and con- 
tinged: as well as Joubert to advance till they had 
arrived before the new defensive position which 
the Austrians took behind the rivers Adige, Lavis, 
and Piave. Their line extended from Botzen or 
Bolzano, (the point where the defiles of Tyrol be- 
come impenetrable, ar at least cannot be turned) 
to the mouth of the Piave, which falls into the 

Adri- 
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Adriatic sea, above and near to Venice. They di. 


"vided their army into three principal bodies, one 
of which defended Tyrol, and another Friuly, where 


they placed the greatest number of their forces. 


The third body stationed between the two first, co- 


vered the space enclosed between the sources of 
the Lavis and the Piave. It was in this position de. 
fended by three rivers, and a chain of almost inac- 


cessible mountains, that the Austrians, obliged to 


abandun Mantua and Italy to the French, and 


having no other view than that of covering the he- 


reditary dominions, concentrated their remaining 
forces, and waited for new ones. ' Their army was 
Still under the command of Lieutenant General 


Alvinzy, whom His Royal Highness the Archduke 


Charles replaced soon after. 


* 


The disasters and retreat of the Austrians de- 
prived them of all hope of preserving Mantua. 
This place, for which the House of Austria had 
made such great exertions, and had suffered such 


— 


considerable losses, was at length obliged to capi- 


tulate: its garrison much diminished by the sword, 
but still more by disease, had been long deprived 
of common necessaries, and reduced to eat horse 


flesh. Overwhelmed with fatigue, misery, and 


want, 
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want, it had borne them all in the hope of preserv- 
ing to the Emperor, a place on which depended his 
power in Italy. It was reduced to the last extremity, 
when Generals Alvinzy and Provera made a last eb. 
fort for its relief, The event of this expedition re- 


_ duced Marshal Wurmser to the hard necessity of 


surrendering a fortress which he had defended 


during four months with a perseverance and activity, 


worthy of the highest applause, The honourable 
conduct of this veteran officer secured to him the 
respect even of his enemies, and the capitulation 
which they granted him, bore testimony to the high 
estimation with which he had inspired them. It 
was signed on the ad of February; the principal 
articles were that the garrison consisting of 48,000 
men, should become prisoners of war, but be con- 
ducted into the territories of the Emperor to be 
there exchanged in preference to all others, that 


Marshal Wurmser, all the Generals, the officers of 


FE 


lt had consisted at the time of the junction with 
Marshal Wurmser of 24,000 men; 6,000 had perished 
Either by. the sword or contagious fevers ; and a like num- 
ber was in the hospitals, 
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choice of Mr. de Wurmser, should return into the 


Austrian dominions, with 6 pieces of cannon and 


their artillery men — that all the Generals and officers 
should keep their words and baggage, and the pri- 
vates of the infantry retain their knapsacks, and 
those of the cavalry their cloak bags. Besides these 
conditions Mr. de Wurmser obtained advantageous 
terms for the inhabitants of Mantua, and secured to 
them the exercise of their religion, and the en- 


joyment of their property and privileges. The 


just regard thus paid to the rank, the age, and the 
conduct of Marshal Wurmser, reflected so much 
the more honour on Bonaparte, as he had not 
hitherto given an opportunity of praising his mo- 

The French General having no longer any oppo- 
nents in Italy, resumed the execution of those plans 
of plunder and dismemberment, which had been 
concerted either by himself or by the leaders of the 
French Republic. After the defeat of Generals 


Alvinzy and Provera, he had hastened to reinforce - 


the troops which he had stationed in the Dutchies 
of Bologna and Ferrara, and had dispatched Gene- 
ral Victor thither, with orders to penetrate into 
Romagna. 
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Romagna. Shortly after he went himself to take the 


command of this detachment, in order to give more 
dispatch and greater success to the expedition. 
He was preceded by two proclamations, in the 
first of which, after having enumerated the in- 
juries which the French pretended to have re- 
ceived: from the Pope, he declared that the armis- 
tice concluded between his Holiness and the French 
Republic in the month of june preceding, was at 
an end.? | 


On 


_ — 7 * 


— 


* These means were not the only ones employed by 
Bonaparte to facilitate his march through the Papal ter- 
ritory, and for preventing the resistance 1 he might 
have experienced from a numerous and armed people. 
Before he made use of threats, he had endeavoured to 
tranquillize and lull the Papal Government into secu- 
rity. He had written Cardinal Mathei a letter on the 
20th of January, which contained the following expres- 
sons. We are on the point of unravelling. the plot of 
- #6 ths r2diculous comedy. You are witness of the value 

« which I attach to peace, and of the ardent desire to 
spare you the horrors of war. Whatever may happen 
1 entreat you to assure his Holiness, that he may re- 
1 main at Rome without inquietude. As first minister 
of religion, he shall meet with protection both for 
„ himself and the church. You may likewise assure 
« the people of Rome, that they shall find inthe French 
" army, . who will only rejoice at victory, as it 
«6 my 
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On the ist of February Bonaparte made bim- 
self master of Imola; and marched the next day 
to attack F aenza, in front of which the Papa] 
troops were entrenched, behind the river Senio. 
These troops, which had never before been in 


action, ventured nevertheless to wait for the con- 


querors of the Austrians, and were desirous of 


shewing that re port had not done j justice to them. 
As soon as the French appeared on the left bank 
of the Senio, they were cannonaded from the 
batteries which the troops of 'the Pope had erected 
on the opposite bank. Bonaparte brought against 
chow a legion of Italians which he had raised in 

| Lombardy 


36 


\ 


* may ameliorate the fate of the people, and deliver 
Italy from the dominion of strangers. My particular 
* care shall be not to suffer any alteration to be made in 
* the religion of their fathers.” 

Bonaparte joined to this letter, those of Cardinal Bus- 
ca to Cardinal Albani, the Pope's envoy at Vienna, which 
he had intercepted. They contained the detail of the 
measures taken by the Pope for his defenee, and a view 
of che steps to be taken with the court of Vienna. A few 
days after having written this latter to Cardinal Mathei» 
Bonaparte had sent orders to citizen Cacault, agent of the 
Republic at Rome, to leave that town ae , and 
to repair to him at Bologna, 
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Lombardy : this body of troops, which, like its 
opponents, had never been before engaged, but 
which was supported by the French, attacked in 
concert with them this little army, which was quickly 
broken and put to flight. It lost 14 pieces of can- 
non, 1000 prisoners, and 400 killed or wounded- 
The French lost only 40 men; such, at least, was 
the account of Bonaparte, who, also, asserted that 
several priests had been killed in the field of 
A e 
After this easy victory, the French arrived un- 
der the walls of Faenza, the inhabitants of which 
assembled at the sound of the tocsin, and flew to 
arms. Bonaparte forced the gates of the city with 
cannon; he had not the barbarity to put in exe- 
cution the threats contained in his proclamation, 
and did not give up the town to pillage. He con- 
tented himself with assembling all the priests and 
monks, whom he harangued, and brought back, 
as he said, to the pinciples of the Gospel. He 
thought himself so sure of the effect which his 
speech had produced upon them, that he dispatched 
two superiors of religious orders, one to Ravenna, 
and the other to Cesenna, (the country of the pre- 
sent Pope) to prepare the inhabitants for his re- 


2 ception. 
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ception. It was a circumstance not a little e xtraor- 


dinary, that one of the most strenuous supporters 
of the faction, most adverse to the catholic re- 
ligion, should make choice of two monks for his 

ambassadors. 4 | 
After the capture. of Faenza, the French ad- 
vanced into Romagna, and possessed themselves 
of the towns of F orli and Cesenna, near which. 
runs the famous Rubicon. They pursued their 
march the following days without meeting with 
ä any opposition from the Papal troops, which, being 
divided into several separate small bodies, were 
not able to make any effectual resistance. Most 
of these corps retreated at the approach of the 
French, and those whom the latter came up wich, 
Vere either taken or dispersed. Aſter having. 
teaversed Romagna, Bonaperte entered into the 
Dutchy of Urbino; he met with no farther op- 
poxition, advanced into the March of Ancona, 
and made himself master of the town of that 
name, Where he took 1, 200 of the Papal troops, 
and a great quantity of cannon and arms of all 
sorts, that place being one of the principal arse- 
nals in the Pope's territories. On the 1 ith, Bo- 
2 sent a detachment to take possession of Lo- 
retto, 
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|  retto, in the hope of finding. there the boasted 
treasure of the Holy Virgin; but care had been 
taken a few days before, to remove the greatest 
part of it. The French found nothing there but 
the Statue in wood, of the Madonna, some. relics, 
and some valuable articles, worth nearly 100,000 
livres (4,000 sterling), which General Berthier 
estimated, nevertheless, at a million, ( e 
sterling.) | | 
Bonaparte, at this period, issued a proclama- 
tion, which there was little reason to expect from 
him, and which concurred with the capitulation, 
granted to Marshal Wurmser, to shew that he 
| was not inaccessible to the sentiments of moder- 
ation, justice, and humanity. Satisfied, ; he said, 
with the conduct of the French priests, who had 
taken refuge in Italy, he forbad, under the se- 
verest penalties, all the inhabitants of the coun- 
try, as well as all the individuals of his army, to 


molest them, under any pretence whatever; ordered 


that they sbould be lodged, maintained, and fed at 
the expence of the convents, in the dominions of 
che church; and ended his proclamation, with 


saying, that he should see, with pleasure, whatever 
the bishops and other charitable ceclesiastics should 
do 


( 353 
do to ameliorate the _ of we nn 
Pries. ids 

After the taking of Atlas and e the 
French continued to advance into the territories 
of the church, directing their march to Macerata 


could stop, there being no probability that the 
Pope's troops would dispute the passage of the 


Appenine, filled Rome with the greatest alarms. 
In the person of Bonaparte, they saw, Brennus 
and Attila. They represented him to themselves 


arriving in the capital of the christian world, and 


of the arts, making himself master of its riches, 


destroying its monuments, and overturning the 


persons of Rome prepared to quit that city; and 
his Holiness himself made dispositions for placing 
his person in a state of safety. All the riches of 
Rome and Loretto were packed up, and sent to Ter- 
racina. At the same time that the Pope took mea- 
sures to escape the tempest, he neglected nothing to 
avert it. Foreseeing all the consequences which 
| might result from the arrival of the French at Rome, 
ought i right to prevent it ee the 52. 
crifices which they exacted from him. 
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Bonaparte, on his side, was not less disposed to 


terminate his expedition by a treaty. His object 
was less to advance to Rome, than to excite appre- 


bensions in the Pope of his doing so, and to deter- 


mine him to agree to the conditions which the French 
Republic chose to prescribe. Bonaparte felt that he 
could not, without imprudence, penetrate farther into 
the Papal territorĩes. Whatever victories he had 
gained over the Austriana, and however. weakened 
they were, it was possible they might attempt to take 


of his army. In addition to this, he would have been 
obliged, for the purpose of seturing the obedience of 
a vast country, and a city so populous as Rome, to 


maintain à considerable body of troops in that place, 


and would in ſhat case have weakened his army, and 


have afforded the Austrians the opportunity of 
. ee e If be had leſt in the 


be would . had eee end that their 


veakness being known, the Pope's woops might 


assemble, and being supported by a people who were 


alf the return of the latter, engaged as they would be 
in — thing was 


8 e & #\ Z .against 
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against them. Being unable at any tate id employ 
more than one month in this expedition, Bonaparte; 


instead of undertaking an uncertain and dangerous 
conquest, was right in preferring a treaty which ge 
him, without risk, all the advantages that he could 


expect from the var. He had besides received from 
Paris, instructions conformable; to these views, the 


to the Naas Dex in favour of the Pope. - 


These ee tions induced Bonaparte to 0 : 


ana b the: first pacific overtures made by bis 


Holiness. |; Having received from Cardinal Mathei, | 


en answer on the 1 gth of February, and announced 
to him, that he granted his Holiness five days for the 
purpose of sending him a negociator, provided with 
full powers to treat for peace. Two days afterwards 
| mt e acid the n letter: 


oy” Dear aps health and ar e 


ing desirous to terminate in an amicable 
Ga Ls exicting” deities with dne French 
. « Republic, by the retreat of the troops which you 
« command, we send and depute to you as our 
*. eee two ecclesiastics, Cardinal Ma- 
A a 


ns of Madrid and Naples having made advances 
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« hei, who is perfectly known to you, and Mon 
«  Signor Galeppi, and two'secular persons, the Duke 
i Don Louis Braschi, our nephew, and the Marquis 
Camillo Massimi, who are invested by us with 
« full power to concert with you, to promise and to 


« subscribe such conditions as we hope will be just 


and reasonable, binding ourselves by our faith 
& and word, to approve and ratify them in special 
« form, that they may be valid and inviolable at all 
« times. Being assured of the sentiments of good- 
4 will which you have manifested; we have abstained 
from any removal gue: bares aue — 


4c rr ai nbd giving Laps the paterna 
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"Given at St. Peerof Rome the 120 of rann. 


-+ This ata ſale jt akin was 
quickly followed. by the conclusion of peace; and 
Wen to the Pope Lat 
: | CE RE ul cc Meet 
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e Most Holy Father, r Iv 

c I ought to thank your Holiness Gor the W 
6 e contained in che letter which you have 
e given yourself the trouble to write to me. The 
&. peace. between the F rench Republic and your 
« Holiness has been just signed. I congratulate 
& myself on having been able to contribute to your 
6 particular repose. I conjure your Holiness to 
$ distrust those persons who at Rome are sold to 
e the courts which are enemies to France, or who 
& allow themselves to be exclusively guided by those 
6 malicious passions which always bring on the ruin 
t of states. All Europe knows the pacific and con- 
6. ciliating virtues af your Holiness. The. French 
Republic will, I hope, be always one , the truest 
friends of Rome. I send my aid-de camp, chief 
40 of brigade, to express to your Holiness the esteem 
6 and perfect veneration which I have for your 
i person; and I beseech you to believe the desire 
« which I have, to give on every occasion proofs of 
te that respect and yeneration, with which I have the 
| 6 honour to be your very obedient Servant, "I | 2 | 
4 «4 \ BoxaearTeE, General in Cbick,” 
kenn the Head JOU at Tolentino, 
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| The articles of peace were nearly the same with 
dose of the armistice concluded in the nionth of 
| June preceding, of which this treaty might be said 
to be only a ratification; The prineipal conditions 
were, that the Pope should give up irrevoeably to 
France, Avignon, the Comtat Venaissin, the Dutchies 
of Bologna and Ferrara, and the legation of Ro- 
magna; that he should pay, in two months, 
21,000, 00 stipulated in the armistice concluded in 
the month of June, of which gj Oo, O00 only had been 
paid; that the French should remain in possession 
of the citadel of Ancona, till peace should be esta- 
blished on the continent, and of the provinces of 
Macerata, Umbria, Perugio, and Camerino, till 
the g6;000,000 due from the Pope should be en- 
tirely paid. They likewise confirmed the articles 
w_h e the gift of the statues, pictures, 
ptebious manuseripts. The French made be- 
aided, ah} Bonaparte wrote word, 'a good harvest of 
these, in Romagna, the Ao be be g _— FA 
march of Ancona. 15 
Such was the per at which the Pope, who had 
never declared war against the French, and Who 
had only made it for the purpose of belf defence, 
115 8 & A was 
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was obliged to purchase the preservation of the 


throne of St. Peter. It cost nearly the third part of 


the dominions of the church, 'and more than one 


year of his revenues, to satisfy the ambitious views 


and the rapacity of the French Government. 

After having acquired by this treaty new pecu- 
niary means for the subsistence of bis army, from 
the chests of which a treasurer named Flachat had 
just stolen 6,000,000 (£ 250,000 sterling) Bona- 
parte employed himself in laying also under con- 
tribution the Grand Duke of Tuscany, and the 
Republic of Venice. In this manner did the 
French accomplish their purpose of making this 


campaign at the expence of the neutral powers, ard 


thus did the latter, for the sake of a neutrality 
which was constantly violated, make greater aacri- 


fices than it would have cost them to defend” the 


entrance of Italy against the French, or to drive 
them from thence after they had invaded it. 
There remains only to present the reader with 


some general observations on the whole of the cam 


| paign taken gd and on its Wat. Lo 5 
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CHAP. VIII. 
The Conclusion. 

It would be useless to enlarge on the astonishing 

succession of events, which have been described. 


| The facts speak for themselves, and are too striking 
to require being detailed. Piedmond invaded, and 


the King of Sardinia forced to an ignominious 


| peace—Lombardy conquered—both banks of the 
Po republicanized—the King of N aples detached 


from the Coalition—the Pope deprived of nearly 
one third of his dominions—all the north of Italy 


convulsions that country but lately so rich and 


flouriching, robbed of its wealth and splendor— 


Such i is the picture presented to us by this memo- 
rable campaign, which will be to posterity a subject 


of admiration and regret, and which the annals of 


war will place on a level ich, if not Are, 


that of dia 


No 


2 


SIEM SPL * * 


* The F ae were at ea time masters of We all 


Fomhardy, and of the Lig, and Dutchy of Mantua. 


Oue 
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No person bas 50 much contributed to the issue 
of the campaign of 1796, and by it to the peace 
which will follow this war, than the commander 
of the French army, Bonaparte.“ None of the 

| | Generals 


— 


* — _ 


One of their armies occupied these territories kit 
another besieged Turin. After the battle of Cagliano 
gained by the Duc de Vendome, over General Re- 
ventlaw, Prince Eugene was obliged to retreat as far 
as Roveredo and Gavardo: but he speedily resumed 
the offensive, and advanced early i in May as far as Ve- | 
rona, Two months after, deceiving the Duke of Or- 
leans who had Succeeded Mr. de. Vendome, he passed 
the Adige, the Tartaro, the Secchia, and the Tanaro, 
notwithstanding all the efforts of the Duke of Orleans, 
upon whom he had stolen several marches. He entered 
Piedmont, and raised the siege of Turin after having 
gained a great victory over the French army : return- 
ing back again he re-entered the Milanese, successively 
drove the French from all the posts occupied by them, 
and obliged them to evacuate Lombardy, 

* Pagcal Bonaparte, a godson of General Paoli, was 
born at Ajaccio in Corsica, in the year 1768. His fa- 
ther who died young had the rank of Major in the 
zervice of. F rance, At the age of ten years Bonaparte 
was placed at the royal school at Brienne, from whence - 
he was removed to the military. school at Paris. While 
there, he discovered application and an inclination for 
the sciences. In 178, being then no more than fk. 
teen, he was appointed Lieutenant en second of che 
r 4. LY Fere Le 2 which he Joined 5 


2 
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Generals of the Republic have performed service 
60 e ind eee He! is N e one 
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Valence. His person is middle sized, and his com- 
plexion is dark and swarthy; his countenance bespeaks 
nothing remarkable, except his black eyes which are 
lively, and habitually fixed on the ground. He brought 
with him from Corsica, and preserved both in the 
royal houses, where he was brought up, and the 
regiment into which be entered, Republican and 
elevated ideas, a spirit of independance, a great deal 
of pride, an extravagant opinion of his own nation, 
and a great contempt for the rest of the world. This 
cter as little adapted to military discipline as 

io zociety, pleased neither his commanders nor his com- 
panions: the latter did not fail to bestow on him those 
little corrections which when given by equals, generally 
prove useſul lessons; they had however no good effect 
on the havghty and savage disposition of this young man. 
Dissembling. silent, vain, and misanthrophic, he read 
much, seldom went abroad, and almost always alone: 
he studied history and politics, disdaining the details 
of his profession, which he hardly attended to. Though 
naturally Silent, when the, subject under discussion was 
to his taste, Whenever he deemed the auditory worthy 
of him, and more especially when Corsica was the 
topic of discourse, then he became animated, and spoke 
with great energy and warmth, though : not with elegance: 
On these occasions he discovered a good memory, 'A 
great degree of penetration and wit, a knowledge very | 
uncommon for his age, and above all an'extreme tenacity 
of opinion. Such was Bonaparte before the Revo. 
lution ; till that period he had shewn neither the in- 
_ elinations, 
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amongst them who has 50 owed 0 4 4 hes succe 8 . 


> 


— 


* * _ 


clinations, the virtues, the vices, or the manners ofhis age. 
His opinions, the violence of his character, and his 
ambition, would naturally induce bim to take part in 
this revolution; he was supposed to have had a consi- 
derable share in the disturbances which agitated Corsica 
in 1789. The year following he rejoined his regiment, 
which was at Auxonne, taking with him a. brother of the 


age of twelve. One of his companions enquiring why 


he took so young a man as his brother with him, he 


replied, I wi him to enjoy à great apectacle, that of 
a nation which will Speeduly be either regenerated or 
dectroyed. 

"Bonaparte attached büvelf more and more to the 
Republican party, and obtained à rapid advancement, 
He was for a short time employed in the war of la Ven- 
dee, and also at the siege of Toulon. Being at Paris on 
the 1gth- of Vendemiaire, he shewed himself on chat 
occasion one of the warmest partisans of the Convention, 
and very actively. seconded Barras. This last being 
made Director, offered Bonaparte the command of 
the army in Italy, on condition hat he should ' marry 
the . widow. of the Vicomte de Beauharnois who had 
been guillotined. The young Italian accepted the terms 
and departed for the Italian army, which he found in 
the greatest want of arms, clothes, and ammunition. 
He found the means to procure, at: Genoa, a part of 


hat was wanting; and the victories which he ob- 


tained from the beginning of . 


placed his army above all want, a 
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causes. Active, enterprising, able, and above all 
fortunate ; he has committed few. military faults, 
has not suffered his adversaries to commit any 
with impunity, and has not in person experienced 
one defeat. The war of Italy, which till 2796, 
had been, if the expression may be used, only an 


episode of the general war, he made his principal 


and leading object; and there, where the Emperor 
seemed to have the least to apprehend, he made 


him experience the most sensible losses, 880 cated 


the most serious alarms. 
\ If Bonaparte has been so great as a 5 


he has been far from shewing himself so as a con- 


queror, or as a man. The cruel manner in which 
he treated the towns of Milan, Pavia, Lugo, and 
Arquata; the burning of Binasco and seve 

ral other villages; the massacre of a great number 
of their inhabitants; the outrages and pillages which 
he '5anctioned by impunity, as well as by his own 
example, have  tarniched the splendour of his vic- 
Tr n e no e use d the 
TS Oe admiration 
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| This biographical. pots. was wr Sor i 0 an —__ 
Fi several years in the same regiment as Bo- 
naparte, and Who was perfecily capable of appreciating 
him. 8 | | . TJ. 7 | | 
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admiration of posterity. The despotism which he 
exercised over the countries conquered by his arms, 
the excessive contributions which he imposed on the 
inhabitants, and the extreme rigour with which he 
inforced the measures, ordered by the French Go- 
vernment, have fortunately weakened che great 
effect” of opinion, which his victories: might have 
produced in Italy. Notwithstanding the formation 
of the Cispadan and Transpadan Republics, and al- 
though they furnished many thousands of auxiliaries to 
the army of Bonaparte, one cannot doubt the aversion 


which the majority ofthe inhabitants ofthis country has 


for the French, and for their political principles. The 
violent insurrection. which broke out, whenever the 
latter had experieneed any check, afford an unequi- 
vocal proof of the sentiments of hatred -and ven- 


geance with which they had inspired them, as well 


as ber ol wo 0 . ape _ occasioned, If 


Bona- . 


9 * £ CY I 


It would have been very surprising it the French 
could have made themselves beloved in Italy, by making 
it submit to the most despotic yoke, by despoiling it of 
its most precious effects, and drawing from it more 
than a 100, oo0, oo of livres, by contribution. It is 
thought right to present in this place the particulars. 


— 


| as. was obliged to n 25,000,000 of livres; 
| 5 Mantua 
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Bonaparte has, by his political conduet, placed him- 
self below the height to which his military triumphs 
had raised him, neither has he kept up to it by his 
personal qualities. The bombast, the boasting, and 
the marvellous, which mark all his letters to the 
Directory, the constant exaggeration of the losses of 
the enemy, the ridicuously diminished estimate of 
his own, the perpetual representation of the de- 
struetion of the Austrian armies, when they had only 
deen We the e of Mantua, so oſten an- 

* 


* n ** ** * * — 
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| Mantua "Hy "= Me Fiefs. 200,000 the 
Dutchy of Modena 10,000 ,000; Massa and Carrara 
600,000; Parma and Placentia 20 ooo, ooo; the Pope 
436;000,000; Bologna and Ferrara 4,700,000; Leghorn, 
as the depot of English magazines, 8,000,000. It we 
add to these contributions, of which two thirds have 

been paid, the seizure of all the money which was ſound 
in the public coffers; 51 chests of silver plate taken at 
Milan, Lodi, and Bologna: it we add the immense 
value of the requisitions, in kind, made by the French, 
the pillage, the extortions, and the robberies, committed 
by the French army, we may have an idea of the fate of 
Italy, and of the sentiments which the inhabitants must 
feel for their conquerors. Bonaparte had no hevitation 
to say, in the proclamation which he made to his soldiers, 
in entering into Carynthia, that all the expences of the 
army, of Italy, during eleven months, had been paid by 
the conquered countries, and that he had besides sen 
40,000,000 of livres to France, | 
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nounced as very near, many months before it 
took place, the circumstance of 4, oo00 men laying 
down their arms at Lonado, at his command, have 
given to his narrative the appearance of a military 
romance; and still leave just doubts, not of the 
reality of his victories, but of the extent of their 
consequences. 1 | 

In fact, if one takes the trouble to cast up the 
number of Austrians whom Bonaparte has succes- 
sively declared to be killed, wounded, and made 
prisoners, from the opening of the campaign, to the 
capture of Mantua inclusively, we shall find that 
the killed or wounded, amount to near 50,000, and 
the prisoners to more than 100,000 men. In order 
to enable the reader to judge of the degree of credit 
which should be given to this enumeration, an ac- 


count of the number of Austrian troops sent into Italy, 


from the month of March 1796, to the month of 


January 1797, which there is every reason to believe 


to o be a 5 ant correct statement, hall be here n 


The army of Mr. te Benyliow, atthe open- 


ing of the campaign ps 2/5 „ 30,009 
Troops which came from the Upper Rhine 

with M. de Wurmser «< $0,000 
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Reinforcements sent to Mr. d' Alvinzy 
during the months of September, 
October, and November 26,000 


Troops detached from the corps of M. de 


. Freelich, and the armed Tyrolese 11,000 
Fresh reinforcements sent to Mr. d Al- 
vinzy, in December and January g, ooo 


Total 105,000 


From this statement, rather exaggerated than 


under. rated, we find that according to the accounts 


sent by General Bonaparte, he must have taken, 


killed, or wonnded, 45,000 men more than the 


Austrians employed in Italy during this campaign; 
not to mention that at least 10,000 died i in the hos. 
pitals, and that after the capture of M. de Provera, 
and the defeat of M. de Alvinzy, at Rivoli, there 


still remained to the latter about eee 15 


in the Tyrol, or on the Brenta. ö 
Perhaps it may be acceptable to compare the 
statement just given, with that of the forces sent also 


by che French into Italy, and with that of the loss | 


eee 
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The army of spd (or of the lower 
Alps) before the opening of the 
2 campaign. - - - » $0,000 
Troops drawn from the two armies which' © 
had made war in Spain, and which 
were sent into Italy, in March, 95 
April, and May — 2385˙00⁰ 
1 of Kellermann, (or of the upper REA 
Alps,) which after che peace wih 
the King of Sardinia, was succes- 
sively incorporated wich that of 
Bonaparte, 5 - 25,000 . 
Reinforcements which arrived from the 
interior, till January 15, 1797 | 18,000 
Troops raised in Ita - - 12,000 
Total 120,000 


— — 


Bonaparte ſound himself at the end of January, 
at the head of about 60,000 men. He had there- 
fore lost at that period, an equal number in killed, 

prisoners, rendered unfit for service, or dead in 
dhe hospitals: that is to say, only 15,000 less than 
the Austrians. If one is surprised that the dif- 
777 1 ference 
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difference between the loss of the one army, almost 
always victorious, and that of the vanquished 
army, was not greater, a reason for it vill be 
found i in the, indifference with which Bonaparte 
always lavished the blood- of is soldiers; an in- 
difference to which he owed almost all his success, 

in che sacrifices of men which he made at Lodi, at 
Fonteniva and Arcole, and more than all, in che 
diseases occasioned by the climate, the blockade of 
Mantua, and the intemperance of the French zob- 
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| It is assuredly not intended to induce a belief, that 
Es - this estimate of the forces which the French and Aus- 
1 trians had in Italy, and of the losses which they sus- 
tained there, is arithmetically exact. Every judicious 
reader will perceive, that to determine this point with 
precision, one must have at the same time the state- 
ments made in the respective war departments of Vienna 
and Paris. No more than a near and probable estimate 
has been pretended to be given. There is every reason 
to believe it to be so, from the numerous researches 
made on this subject, from the assertions of persons ap- 
plied to, and from the information which they have 
given on the force, and the period of arrival of the dif- 
ferent corps which have been respectively sent into Italy 
W this W 
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It has been seen in the course of this work, from 


what causes, and owing to what faults the Generals 
Beaulieu, Wurmser, and Alvinzy, were succes- 
sively driven out of the Milanese, from the Dutchy 
of Mantua, and finally from all Italy. After hav- 
ing sustained, for four years, so many losses and 
expences, the cabinet of Vienna, nevertheless, 
formed, during this campaign, six powerful armies 
in Italy, made greater efforts, and displayed greater 


resources towards the end of the war, than it had 


done in the beginning of it. Though it might pro- 
bably have done better, had it begun as it ended, 
it deserves applause however for the wisdom with 
which it reserved its means in a war, the long dura- 
tion of which it was easy to foresee, and for the 


energy with which it employed them in this last 


campaign. This would, without doubt have been 
a successful one, if the means which were provided 


with vigour, had been directed with ability. But 


the Austrian Generals, persisting in Italy in their 


old ideas of tactics, while the Archduke was ad- 


vantageously following new ones in Germany, con- 


stantly practised in the former country their system 


of Ub:quity, notwithstanding the suecess with which 


Bonaparte opposed to them a contrary line of con- 
| B b 2 duct. 
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duct. Their mode of carrying on the: war was 
methodical and slow, while his was enterprising and 
violent : They were making combinations, while he 
was preparing battles: They were shewing them- 
selves on all points, while he made a point of ap- 
pearing strong but on one: They were extending 
themselves, and endeavouring to circumvent him 
by their manceuvres, while he contracted himself, 
and advancing rapidly in mass against the point 
which it was of importance to him to force, broke 
in a moment the line and the combinations which 
they had formed against him. It was to this system, 
invariably followed by Bonaparte, that he owed the 
victories of Millesimo, Montechiaro, Castiglione, 
Roveredo, and Rivoli: it was by the rapid trans- 
position and violent employment of his troops, that 
he gained such brilliant SUCCESSES, in the, months of 
August, November, and January ; and that at cach 

of these periods, in less than six days, he discon- 
certed. plans, and dispersed ne, which had been | 

two months in forming. 

Some secondary causes also n very 
much 10 the issue of this campaign. The council 
of war, at Vienna, chose as it had done in the pre. 
| ceding ones, not only to take the charge of forming | 
| | the 
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the general plan of the campaign, but also to di- 
rect the execution and local application of it. The 
Austrian Generals, bound by positive instruc- 
tions, not daring to undertake any thing contrary 
ta them, and being less responsible for events, than 
for their obediencs to the orders which they had re- 


ceived, were often obliged to sacrifice to them op- 


portunities of propable success, even sought for 
them less anxiously, and considered less how to de- 


serve applause, than how to escape censure. The . 


first dispositions of the Austrians being made with a 
great deal of care, exactness, and often with ability, 
and the General executing them with scrupulous 
_ fidelity, they were almost always crowned with suc- 
cess*, But when the talents of the enemy, or the 
chance of war, produced any unforeseen event, 
which reduced the Austrian Generals to the impossi- 
bility. of executing the plan which had been dictated 


to them; then obliged to rely on their own dis- 
B bg cCretion, 
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* It may be recollected, that in the three expeditions: 


undertaken for the relief of Mantua, in the month of Au- 
gust, November, and January, the Austrians were vic- 


torious during the three or four first days; they were 
almost always so in the course of this war, whenever 
they began the execution of an offensive plan; and this 


from the causes just shewn. 
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cretion, not being in che habit of taking it for 
their guide, and fearing to commit themselves, they 
neither dared, nor were capable of acting inde- 
pendently, and did not hazard any of chose decisive 
strokes, wines 4 in certain circumstances can alone 
give victory. 1 1 ö | 
Bonaparte. was Pe more bs cir- 
cumstanced. The necessity in which the Executive 
Directory found itself of paying, maintaining, and 
subsisting the armies of the Republic, at the expence 
of the countries which they occupied, did not admit 
of its limiting the power of its Generals; and as 
those had every thing to do, it was requisite that 
they Should have the power to do every thing. To 
these considerations was added, the confidence 
which Bonaparte's first victories inspired. They 
taught the Directory that it might rely on the talents 
and good fortune of this young man. T hey left it 
altogether to him to direct, at bis will, the force 
which was entrusted to him. Exempt from all 
responsibility, and neither mistrusting himself or 
bis ſortune, he could take advantage of all ſavour - 
able circumstances, and could even seek for victory 
in hazard. All the confidence which the Directoy 
had in Bonaparte, he extended to the Generals who. 
- were 
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were wider him, and left them the liberty of We 
ting cheir conduct according to circumstances and 
their own judgment. He had seldom occasion to re- 
pent of the latitude which he gave them; and when 
they made a bad use of it, he employed them no 
more; he changed his Generals, but not his system. 
Ne owed to it great part of his successes; as those 
of the Archduke, in Germany, resulted principally 
kom! the fall powers which he had received, and 
e independence in which he was placed, of 


the direction, as well as censure, of the aulic council 


of war. | 
Bonaparte appears also to have very ably em- 


ployed another powerful means of success, that of 


treachery and secret intelligence. Imitating, in that 
respect, Prince Eugene, he spared no pains or ex- 
pence to procure faithful spies, and to gain over 
people, who were in a situation to admit of their 
being well informed. Taking with one hand, money 
from the countries which he had conquered, he 


lavished it with the other, to purchase, or to discover 


the secrets of his enemies x. The Ausuian n Gere 


The day after the first battle of Castig i one (the ach 
of August), he gave goo pounds to an Italian spy. 
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rals, having little money to dispose of for he 
same manner that Bonaparte did, had it not in 
their power to be equally prodigal. In this. they 
laboured under a very great disadvantage; and it is 
not one of the least real causes of their reverses. 
Those which they exprienced in the latter months 


of this campaign, resulted also in great part, from 


the quality of the troops which they commanded. 
The armies which were formed in the months of 
November and January, had a considerable pro- 
portion of recruits. The flower of the army of 
Italy had been destroyed or taken in the fatal expedi · 
tion of the month of August; and what then, esca- 
ped, was afterwards shut up in Mantua with Mr. de 
Wurmser. The sixth army, formed since the month 
of January, and of which the Archduke Charles 
has taken the command, is also in great part com- 
posed of young soldiers. That of the French, on 


— 


who gave him in the course of the day, an exact ac- 
count of the position of the Austrians, and of the 
number of their troops. In consequence of this infor- 
mation, the French General made in the night of the 
4th the dispositions which might be most advantageous, 
and which procured him the victory which he gained the 
next dax. | | | | 
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the contrary, with the exception of some thousands 
of men raised in Italy, is composed of the best troops 


of the Republic. In proportion as the latter disen- 


gaged itself, by peace, from part of its enemies, it 
diminished the number of its armies, and sent to 
those which it retained, the choice part of those 
which it suppressed. Thus, the troops which had 
been employed against Spain, la Vendée, and the 
King of Sardinia, went to repair the losses of the 
armies in Germany and Italy. The latter consists 
at present of none but formed and veteran soldiers; 
while the Emperor has been only. enabled to supply 
with recruits, the void which has taken place in his 
armies. The French Republic has at this time the 
same advantage over the Emperor, with respect to 
the quality of troops, which that Prince had over it 
at the commencement of the war.* 


These are not the only causes which have given the 
French such a great superiority over the Austrians in 


this campaign. There are others which arose from the 


nature of the country in which the war was carried on, 
and from the difference between the soldiers respectively 
employed. The theatre of war has been very disadvan - 


tageous to the Austrians., The mountains of Piedmont 


and Tyrol, are almost all extremely difficult of access. 


The valleys which separate them, are covered with mul. 


berry trees and vines, planted in hedge rows, or in 
Oe arbours, 
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arbours forming narrow covered ways, which must be 
forced one after the other by the soldier. The roads are 
defiles lined with walls, and are nevertheless the = 
places where the cavalry can act, The ground in Lom- 
"Hardy is not more favourable for war, It is not moun- 
. tainous, but it is equally divided by vine and mulberry 
Then, and the culture of rice, requires a vast number 
of ditches full of water, which are no less embarrassing. 
A General must not hope to direct the movements of his 
troops on the ground: he can only manœuvre on maps 
and according to the whole of his position taken together. 
In the Italian Tyrol, a battalion can never march or at- 
tack in front; As soon as it advances to the enemy, 
it must be scattered about as tirailleurs; then each man 
must act for himsc , and consider himself alone, as a 
small army. He must advance with rapidity when he 
is supported; retire in the same manner when he is not; 
he must fire a propos; then put himself under cover; he 
must call his companions when he has found a good pass. 
What disadvantage does not the Austrian soldier labour 
under in such a country ? he is obliged to fight with a 
musket weighing eighteen pounds, to carry sixty cart- 
ridges, a very heavy knapsack, and a cloak around his 
breast which almost stifles him. In this condition he is 
to contend! with the French soldier, whose musket 
weighs no more than a fowling piece, who has nothing 
but a wretched coat upon his back, which undoubt- 
edly does not embarrass him, and whose natural agility 
as well as his species of 1 renders "_ fit Inn 
kind of war. e 
All new methods have succeeded in war from the 
Macedonian Phalanx to the tactics of Frederick. The 
French owe a great part of their successes to, the new 
mode of NEE which they have adopted. They pre- 
eipitate 
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cipitate themselves like a swarm of wasps on all the 
points which they desire to force. Fifty drums beat the 
charge, without ceasing : at this noise, -which animates 
the assailants, and intimidates those who are to wait 
their attack, the bravest advance shouting, and mutually 
encouraging each other, Young Generals pat themselves 
at their head and share their dangers. The timid mass, 
tollows at some distance, and fills up the ground. Ar- 
tillery has but little assisted the successes of the French 
in Italy; they almost always charged with the bayonet.— 
The Austrian army is brave, very brave; well managed, 
it would be the first in Europe. But nothing i is done to 
excite and uphold the bravery and good will of the sol- 
dier. He is left to all the horrors of his profession; 
the idea of killing or being killed is constantly presented 
to his mind, naked and unqualified. It is never disguised 
by the enthusiasm of honour, by the sound of military 
music, and the rolling of the drum. At the moment 
of action they send into the rear the music, and the co- 
lours, those precious ensigns, which have, both in ancient 
and modern times, been so often the pledge of victory, 
and of the devotion of the soldiers. It is thus that 
an army, whose elements are almost perfect, has been $0 
often beaten by one very inferior with respect to material 
composition. Positions and entrenchments have, besides, 
been constantly relied on, although it ought to have been 
observed that they were always carried. In this war, in- 
animate nature has been of no use, yang nature has done 
every thing. | 
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